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PREFACE. 


Tas primary object of the present volume is to give to the 
general reader and intending emigrant a complete account of 
the Gold Fields of Australia; their rise, progress, and present 
condition. The second object, to afford him as complete an 
insight into the country in whith this extraordinary discovery 
has been made. To supply him, in short, with a larger mass of 
practical information relative to the gold colonies of Australia 
than has ever before been brought within so moderate a com- 
pass and price. 

The mode of conveying this information will be to give to 
the reader, in the fewest words possible, a just and general ides 
of the gold colonies, leaving him to infer what are his chances 
of success if he emigrate to them. The ideas prevalent ia 
England with reference to these are vague in the extreme, 
and the emigrant has been but little aided in the endeavour to 
render them otherwise, either by books written by colonists, 
which are for the most part nothing more than essays on 
crotchets of their own, or by books professedly written for the 
promotion of emigration, in which all kinds of high-coloured 
statements are set forth, either from ignorance or intention. 
The author's plan is to lay the country before his reader as it 
is,—to shew him that it is a country resembling England in all 
but climate and poverty,—mapped out into counties and dis- 
tricts similar to those of the mother-country, these being to a 
considerable extent already occupied; that its constitution is 
completely British, as is also its society; so that, in place of 
emigrating to unknown lands, only to encounter all sortr 
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difficulties, as is generally believed, the emigrant is merely 
shifting his quarters from one portion of the British empire to 
another, and that the most prosperous portion;—from a di- 
vision of the empire where he must beg of his brother man 
permission to labour for very inadequate hire, to another 
division where his brother man will beg of him to labour at an 
ample rate of remuneration, and where his labour will inevita- 
bly lead, and that in a brief space of time, if accompanied by 
prudence and intelligence, to an easy independence ;—not per- 
haps the independence of great fortune, but the independence 
of easy circumstances, which will place him beyond caring for 
the patronage or the favour of any around him, instead of the 
humiliating subservience to which he is often compelled to 
stoop whilst at home in order to gain a precarious subsistence. 

In pursuance of this plan, the book consists of a mass of bare 
facts, leading the reader from the first discovery of the Austra- 
lian continent to its condition at the present day. From these 
he can judge for himself. He will find no high-coloured state- 
ments of the wonderful fortune which he has only to put out 
his hand and take hold off, nor will he find any ingenious array 
of statistics to prove any particular case; not a figure being 
used throughout which will not convey practical information, 
nor any knowingly omitted which will convey it. 

In the geographical portion of the volume, the Author begs 
to acknowledge the aid derived from the valuable work of Mr. 
Wells, published a few years ago in the colony,—a work which 
entitles its compiler to a high rank amongst the literary la- 
bourers of his adopted country. He has also, in several 
instances, consulted with advantage a volume published last, 
year by Mr. Melville. 


“ Australian Gazette” Office, 
London, June 10, 1852. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE COMING AUSTRALIAN EMIGRATION. 


The gold fielde—Chances for Australian cultivatore—Classes who should emi- 
grate—The poor—The middle class—The aristocracy—What each can do 
on their arrival out—Shepherds—Mechanice—Classes wanted—Cattle 
farming as a beginning—Colonial ideas of rank—Aristocratie enterprise in 
colonies—-Female emigration. 


Tar astounding discovery of gold mines in Australia, to an 
extent hitherto unparalleled ;—the abundance of the precious 
metal, which only waits to be gathered, without any of those 
costly and laborious processes which characterize the production 
of gold in the old, or even in the new world—Australian gold 
being for the most part found in solid masses, varying in weight 
from an ounce to a hundredweight, these masses or “ nuggets,” 
as they are termed, being, moreover, of the purest quality ;—the 
now established fact that this gold is scattered over hundreds 
of square miles of country, being in fact inexhaustible, and 
lying for the most part on or near the surface of the ground, 
where comparatively little labour, and no skill whatever, is 
requisite to obtain it ;—the absence of that unhealthiness and 
discomfort which, arising from the severity of climate, renders 
gold mining in California a dangerous and highly laborious 
pursuit ;—all point to Australia as a locality in which the un- 
prosperous masses of England may exchange their short com- 
mous for certain wealth—the privations which at home keep 
, 2 >} B 
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2 CHANCES FOR AUSTRALIAN CULTIVATORS. 


down their energies, for a country in which privations of the 
kind they now endure are unknown—a country into which 
poverty has not entered, and which, setting aside gold, possesses 
a soil, climate, and facility of production, fitted for the sus- 
tenance and enjoyment of man, second to no other country on 
the globe. 

But with all its golden advantages, Australia has yet greater 
for the emigrant who prefers the comforts and decencies of life 
to bartering his soul for gold. In Australia, as elsewhere, 
Mammon carries his curse with him, and his worshippers must 
partake of it. Drunkenness, debauchery, crime, and immo- 
rality, in every shape, are the characteristics of such a society 
as is now gathering in the gold districts. There are thousands 
of respectable families in England whose interest it will be to 
emigrate, but who would not encounter such a condition for all 
the gold Australia contains. Nor need they do this: gold-hun- 
ters must eat, and those who supply them with the means of so 
doing, will assuredly get their share of the gold producéd. The 
vast numbers who will fock to the mines from all parts of the 
Southern and Eastern world, offer a market to the Australian 
cultivator and trader scareely inferior in point of profit to the 
gold fields themselves,—a profit of which ali capable of labour 
must partake, so that none need fear that they will go warewarded. 

There are three classes in England to whom emigration to a 
country like Australia is highly desirable:—Ist, the really 
poor; 2ndly, the struggling middle classes, whose small capital 
dwindles away year by year till they fall mto the ranks of the 
first named class; Srdly, the apparently rich, but in reality 
poor, portions of the aristocratic class, who at home are 
struggling with the thankless difficulty of maintaining station 
and appearance in defiance of the want of means, which their 
struggles only serve to render the more apparent, displaying 
shabby in place of real gentility. To all these classes emigration 
is a subject of the deepest importance. 

Fortunately the poor, with whom the difficulty hitherte 
has been how to get out, will have. this Siffculty obviated by 
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the fact of the very abundance of the Australian gold fields. 
It so happens that this discovery has aimed a blow at the very 
existence of one of our most important manufacturing staples at 
home—the wool-manufacture. If means be not adopted, and 
that speedily, to throw a larger quantity of labour into the 
colony than will be likely to go to the gold mines, the wool 
produce of Australia will cease for eVer, and with it the wool 
trade of England; so that the poor have now a chance of 
getting that dene for them from self-interest which has not 
hitherto been considered an object of national importance. 
England has hitherto neglected that system of national emigra- 
tion which ought to have been the. safety-valve of her policy, 
and she is now reaping the first-fruits of want of national fore- 
sight in the destruction of one of the most important branches 
of her commerce. We will tell the poor man by-and-by how 
he can avail himself of this altered feeling towards him; he 
need not trouble himself about the motives which send him 
forth, so that he get out. 

With the struggling portion of the middle class—and its name 
is legion—little need be said to induce them to take the only 
step which can result in good. The almost certainty of losing 
the small capital they possess, from its inadequateness to com- 
pete with the large capital which meets them at every turn in 
this land of bloated wealth and struggling poverty—the 
ridiculous necessity under which this class apparently lies of 
keeping up an appearance with their rich neighbours, who after 
all only ridicule it—the hopelessness of amending their posi- 
tion, and the certainty of that position beceming eventually 
worse—should point out to all composing it the necessity of 
departing from a land which can only be lived in on such con- 
ditions, whilst the means of emigrating are yet left. 

To persons of a nominally higher class, the appearance of 


which cannot be easily kept up without a degree of meanness. 
inconsistent with the pretensions of the class, emigration should. 


be a desideratum, requiring very little reasoning to induce 
those which form the class to avail themselves of its adyaa- 
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tages. Younger sons, nephews, and many other connections of 
persons in a superior grade, would find little difficulty in 
obtaining the means for a sufficient start in Australia, where all 


their former mode of life may be preserved, with the additional ° 


advantage of abundance of means wherewith to preserve 
station. 

We will now shew each of these classes what they can do on 
arriving in the colony, independently of gold-mining, which 
some. would not follow from disinclination to encoynter its 
many disagreeables, as well as from a knowledge that the 
money of the gold diggers must circulate, to the advantage of 
those not engaged in gold-hunting. 

The poor man will, on his arrival in the colony, find that 
his labour is at once in demand, at highly remunerative rates ; 
not, perhaps, at those which from the scarcity of labour are 
now demanded, for these cannot last without destroying the 
means of employing labour—the value of no produce would 
bear them. But he will find instant employment, at rates 
far beyond what he has been accustomed to in whatever por- 
tion of the country he may land. Australia is emphatically 
the poor man’s country. The capital of the labourer and the 
mechanic — viz. the strong arm, combined with skill — are 
always wanted, and produce an immediate return. The State 
may have been supine in not having before removed him from 
a land in which his strong arm and skill were of secondary 
importance, to another portion of the empire which required 
both, but he will at length have the chance of removal, and at 
a time when both are im greater demand than ever. Even if 
he do not possess skill, the deficiency is a trifling one; he will 
find plenty of people willing to pay him handsomely whilst 
he is acquiring experience, and he will for ever have escaped 
from penury—toil without adequate remuneration—pbhysical 
discomfort—and a thousand annoyances to which he now 
wakes every morning only to find them realised before night. 

But the advantage of being duly remunerated for his toil, 
*s only the beginning of the career before him. If prudent, 
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be will soon find that he is in a condition to exchange toil 
for comfort, and from the very first to. combine the two. 
This will be succeeded by independence, not in the English 
sense of the word, but the independence of being perfect mas- 
ter of his own time and actions, having plenty of his own, and 
being under no obligations to others. Many poor men make 
fortunes, and especially by the lottery of gold-finding, in. 
which the strong arm is superior to the clear head; but let not 
the poor man at home expect this: if he find it, so much the 
better : and so much the sooner can he remit part of his wealth 
home, to enable his still poor relations to join him, and again 
aet up the household gods in company. 

To prescribe to the labouring man what he can do on his 
arrival in the colony is impossible. The writer who would so 
prescribe is a quack. Suffice it that anything he cannot do 
he can learn, and be well paid for it whilst learning. Next 
to gold, the produce of the country is pastoral: in this the’ 
agricultural emigrant is skilled; but the fact of not being 
skilled need not deter the veriest cockney from emigrating 
with the.intention of pursuing a pastoral life. Under the old. 
system of convictism, the favourite shepherds amongst the 
stock-farmers in New South Wales were London pickpockets, 
for whom there was always a contention, on account of their 
superior shrewdness and activity. The London clerk, porter, 
mechanic, will make none the worse shepherd for not having 
been transported. A late writer thus sums up the class of 
shepherds in his district :—“ An apothecary, a lawyer's clerk, 
three sailors, a counting-house clerk, a tailor, a Jew, a Por- 
tuguese sailor, a Cingalese, a barman, a gentleman’s son, a 
broken-down merchant, a former lieutenant in the East India 
Company’s service, a gipsy, a black fiddler, and a dancing- 
master.” The best shepherds were the gentleman’s son, the 
Jew, and the barman. And such men are liked better than 
the regular-bred English shepherd, who has in generai the two 
bad qualities of never obeying orders, and always knowing better 
than his master. No poor man, in any class of life, she 
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ever suppose that he does not know enough for the duties of 
an Australian shepherd. The situation will, in every case, 
soon teach him those duties, as will also his employer, for 
his own sake. If he has a wife, so much the better; she is 
as well qualified for a hut-keeper as he is for a shepherd, and 
will be teken together with him, thus increasing his wages, 
and doubling the chanee of getting a flock of his own. 

If the emigrant intend to follow any trade with which he may 
be acquainted, it will be useful for him to know what trades are 
most in demand. If be be not one of these, let him quit his 
trade, and turn shepherd. The following are the principal me- 
chanics in request : — Brickmakers, bricklayers, stonemasons, 
blacksmiths, carpenters, rough cabinet-makers, miners, shoc- 
makers, tailors, sawyers, and generally all trades which contri- 
bute to the comfort of man and his dwelling, with the exception — 
of painters and decorators. Skilled trades, as engravers, jewellers, 
watchmakers, silveramiths, &c. &e., are not in request; all such 
must turn shepherds, or they had better remain at home. All 
may, however, go : flocks and herds are a never-failing resource, 
and an immediate one. Skill will soon come; and all the moet 
unskilled emigrant requires to advance himself are—industry, 
intelligence, and a determination to suceeed. Till within the 
last few years, Australia has risen to its high position chiefty by 
the aid of convicts, skilled in nothing but robbery, but possessed 
of enterprise and energy. It would be strangeif free men, gifted 
with the same good qualities, and devoid of the bad ones, should 
doubt that they too can succeed, however deficient in pastoral skill. 

To the middle classes, the field in Australia is illimitable. 
These possess small yet suficient capital, and usually education 
—in other words, the means to succeed, and the mental require- 
ments whieh further success. The great difficulty of this class 
is, in general, the dislike of breaking up family connections, and 
the consequent repugnance to leave their country. But where 
is the use of staying in the face of adverse circumstances? From 
this cause alone, family connections break themselves up with- 

*t emigration. The well-to-do tradesman has no family recole 
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šections whatever of the ill-te-do ;—his memory on this point is 
certain te besome deficient, and the latter act unwisely to remain 
between the wind and his vulgarity; a few years may enable 
them to look dowa upon him, when, in his turn, his capital too— 
siaked upon seme blundering speculation, perhaps—has taken to 
itself wings, and flewn away. If one thing is more uncertain 
than another, in the middle-clames of England, it is that of even 
a life of arduous labour being rewarded in the end by perma- 
ment family prosperity. In England a man may rise up 
early, and eat the bread of carefulness, but from our com- 
plscated commercial system, or from other causes, with all his 
industry, and all his care, he may find that he has all his life 
been only laying up poverty for his old age. ‘This is not sọ in 
enlenies: there the industry of man founds families, here it but 
too often breaks them up. The patient scrapings of an English 
life are often seattered by circumstances over which the gatherer 
bas no control. In colonies they go unmolested to his descend- 
ants, unless he prefer the excitement of speculation to industry. 

At the present period, when flocks are becoming compara- 
tively valueless, from the want of labour, which has fled to the 
gold fields, there are excellent chances for a man with a thou- 
pand pounds or two, to get a sheep-run on favourable terms. 
Jf two or three persons, possessing even less, were to join in 
such a pursuit, it would form a partnership of a highly profit- 
able nature, provided the parties could depend on each other's 
probity and industry—for in New South Wales it is highly 
yequisite that partners should pull the same way. A person, 
even with half the above sum, may profitably invest it in cattle 
in a manner which will enable him to look about him. It is 
common enough in Australia for a man to purchase cattle, and 
agree with a stock-farmer to keep them at his own expense, re- 
ceiving one half or two fifths of the increase, and of the profits 
of butter and cheese. Thus, both the stock and the profits of 
the invester are going an while he may be otherwise employed, 
or may be waiting for a suitable location, or may be acquiring 
the necessary experience to enable him to commence stock-farm- 
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ing on his own account. It is also common to place cattle with 
a farmer who has a good run, at the rate of sevenpence or 
eightpence per head per month, he finding all labour, and thus 
the foundation of a herd may be laid, which will speedily re- 
pay its outlay as well by profits as increase. The former of 
these plans, where the capital is insufficient at first to enter upon 
a run, will, in a few years, enable the possessor to accomplish 
his original intention, if he steadily adhere to it. Even in this 
way dairy-farming, stock and horse breeding are very profitable 
modes of investment, and are free from many dangers which 
beset sheep-farming. Numbers of the wealthiest men in Aus- 
tralia have risen from less beginnings than these. 

Other occupations in abundance present themselves, whilst 
experience is being gained; for all men with small capi- 
tal should gain this before finally settling down. But, 
next to gold finding, agricultural and pastoral occupations 
should be the point at which the small capitalist aims. He 
will choose the one or the other, as his avarice or his ine 
clination prompts; but having chosen his course, let every- 
thing tend towards the end desired. A small farm, for in- 
stance, is easily obtained in Australia, either by purchase or on 
lease. This may not, at first sight, appear to promise a fortune, 
but it will, in reality, lay the foundation of one. A few acres 
under cultivation, a few milking cows, pigs, poultry, &c., may 
not make a show in the amount of their produce at market, 
but they will keep the establishment without outlay, while 
experience is being gained, and while the stock we have spoken 
of is increasing. There will be no needless cash expenditure, 
whilst the silent, but sure increase of the capital invested in 
stock is going on at a rate which beats compound interest, even 
at twelve per cent. In the ordinary condition of the colony, a 
hundred pounds per annum will go as far as two or three 
hundred at home; and there are no taxes, excise, poor-rates, 
church-rates, tithes, and other unbeneficial charges, which are 
constantly draining the pockets of the English farmer. If 

pital be only judiciously applied, not forced into activity 
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before its time, and then not beyond its capabilities, the pos- 
sessor of capital, however small, need not fear to embark it in 
colonial enterprise. The chief danger is the being tempted to 
use it speculatively; this is the besetting temptation of the 
Australian colonies, and if yielded to, the capital will go— 
where that of thousands has gone before it—to the dogs. 

To the poorer of the aristocracy of this country, Australia 
offers an enticing field ; but they must be careful to leave their 
aristocracy at home. Rank and title have no charms at the 
antipodes; and the most that they could effect for the bearers, 
would be an occasional lionization at snob dinners in the town 
in which the aristocrat may be wasting his time and his money. 
Great family connections and ancestry would only provoke, to 
any who should parade them, the remark that “he was like a 
potato: all that was good belonging to him was underground.” 
The majority of the colonists are essentially snobs, and they 
are justly proud of the distinction. “I landed in the colony 
without a shilling, and am worth a hundred thousand pounds,” 
has infinitely more charms for them, than “I am the descendant 
of a lord, and am as poor as a rat.” Put the two men to- 
gether,—the one will be worshipped, and the other cut; unless 
with his aristocracy he evince a decided aptitude for snobbish 
pursuits, and then he will receive a helping hand, which will be 
of infinitely more use to him than his aristocratic reminiscences. 

When the scions of aristocratic houses do emigrate, they 
often display more energy and enterprise than their less highly- 
born brethren. Till they get out, they do not seem to suspect 
the latent spirit within them, which has no opportunity for 
display in the fashionable lounges of London,—it comes out, 
nevertheless. When, some years ago, the author of this book 
was in New Zealand, he observed there some remarkable 
instances of this. The second son of a lord prided himself 
more upon his skill as a blacksmith, which useful art he had 
acquired previous to leaving England, than upon his lordly 
descent. The brother of a baronet was the most enterprising 
cultivator in the colony. The son of another was unmatched 
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as à pedlar, distributing “notions” of all sorts smongst the 
natives in exehange for fax and potatoes. The daughter of a 
third, a highly accomplished lady, once related to the author, 
with great glee, the droll circumstance of alternately with her 
husband holding an umbrella over each other's heads at night, 
whilst each, im turn, got a wink of sleep, amidst torrents of 
rain pouring through the thatch of the hut. The success of 
all was commensurate with their..exertions, and numerous 
similar instances might be narrated with reference to Australias 
though, from the dissipation of Australian towns, some une 
Kappy instances of a contrary deseription would have to be 
told; but the worthless amongst the emigrating aristocracy are 
the exception, and not the rule. 

Another elass of persens is much wanted in Australia, and it 
is a class with which England is but too well farnished, viz, . 
females. The disproportion of the sexes, though much has 
heen done of late to remedy it, is still very great; and if taker 
out under parental protection, or uader the auspices of the 
London committees for the purpose of female emigration, too 
many females ean scarcely be sent. Much will, however, 
depend on themselves. Australian squatters and gold: hunters . 
are well to do in the world, and have abundant means of 
ereating desirable homes, bat they have diserimination as to 
what is wanted to make a home desirable. Industrious young 
women, ever though with littl pretensions to beauty, would 
not be long im finding such homes; but fine ladies, possessing 
nothing beyond the trashy accomplishments which in England 
are thought so much of, would not only not succeed in forming 
favourable allianees, but would run great risk ef the lowest 
social degradation. Amongst the more refined elass of well-to- 
do colonists, there would be some hesitation in forming alli- 
ances with women who did not come out under the protection 
of relatives, but the generality would be well content with such 
female emigrants as have been sent out by the London com- 
mittees. Young women who contemplate emigrating should, 

“yever, remember that the settlers require industrious, domese 
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ticated wives, and that they are sufficiently acute not to take 
any other. The success of such has been very great, and, 
unhappily, the degradation of females of an opposite character 
has been very great also. Useless fine ladies are completely out 
of place in Australia : they are not likely to marry ; the number 
already in the colonies for educational purposes is overdone ; 
they will not condescend to become servants; and they cannot — 
get back to England. Reduced to a penniless condition, many 
have been driven to the necessity of offering what little service 
they have it in their power to give for their food and shelter ; 
if this could not be obtained, the alternative may be readily 
guessed. But far the introduction of industrious, unpretending 
girls, whether as wives or servants, there is scarcely any limit. 
The step is, however, a serious one, and cannot be recalled ; 
once made, it must result in great good, or great evil—there is 
nothing intermediate. The home, whenever found, will be a 
plentiful one, but it will be an industrious one. Indeed, with- 
out constant occupation, the life af a woman ia the Australian 
bush would be insupportable. Shut out from the world, 
without other amusement than that arising from her duty to 
her home, industry would become to her a necessary of life. 
Sach a hfe of solitude has, however, one great advantage ; a few 
years only are requisite-to accumulate sufficient to spend the 
remainder of life in the comforts of society. Not that she would 
run any risk of wanting such comforts as were attainable: 
bushmen are proverbially kindhearted, and nothing would be 
wanting on their part to comply with a wife’s wishes, as far as 
they could be complied with; but a want of many social 
comforts must be expeeted, till society should draw nearer to 
them, or they were in a condition to go to society. We shall 
treat more of this subject whem we lay before the reader the 
mode of setting about emigration m earnest. In the mean 
time, we will supply the reader with an account of the country 
itself, its capabilities and pursuits, when he or she will be better 
able to judge of the step which thousands are desirous of taking, 
but few know how to go about. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN DISCOVERY. 


Early conjectures as to the existence of a “ Great South Land”—Chinese 
discovery of Australia probable—Marco Polo’s chart—Expedition of De 
Quiros from Peru—Discovery of Torres Straits—Early Dutch navigators 
— Their discoveries on the north corast—The Duyfhen—The Endraghi— 
Dirk Hartog’s discoveries —Carsten’s — Discoveries by his marauding 
crew —Gerrits Tomas Pool—The Mauritixe—The Lewwin—The Bata- 
via—The Vianen—The first expedition of Tasman— His second expe- 
dition—Dampier—Captain Cook—His various landings on the coast - 
Re-discovery of Torres Straite—Taking possession of Australia—Marion 


=~ J'obias—Furneaux—D’ Entrecasteaux—Causes of first establishment of. 


a British colony—Expedition of convicts under Captain Phillip—His 
refusal to land them at Botany Bay—Discovery of Sydney Harbour— 
Arrival of the Boussole and Astrolabe—Removal of the fleet from Botany 
Bay to Sydney Cove—Establishment of the Government-—Subsequent ex- 
plorers—Bass — Flinders — Discovery of Base’s Strait — Grant—Sturt, 
Mitchell, Leichhardt, &c.—Discovery of gold. 


On the discovery of the New World, it became a favour- 
ite theory with European geographers that there must exist 
in the Southern Hemisphere a vast continent, which should 
counterbalance the land of the Northern Hemisphere. Amongst 


the first-fruits of the discovery by Vasco de Gama of a passage — 


round the Cape of Good Hope, were a series of expeditions, 
set on foot by the leading maritime European nations, in 
order to investigate the problem, each vieing with the other 
in enterprise. 

The existence of such a country, even at this early period, 
was beyond conjecture; for, previous to De Gama’s discovery 
of the Cape route, a chart was in existence, which had been 
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drawn up by Marco Polo, and in this was indicated the po- 
sition of a “ Great South Land,” of the existence of which he 
had been informed during his sojourn among the Chinese, to 
whom, no doubt, belongs the honour of the first discovery of 
Australia, therébeing not only tradition to this effect amongst 
the aborigines, but circumstantial evidence of the most con- 
clusive kind. An instance of this occurred during the past 
year, viz., the finding of Chinese oars, and other nautical im- 
plements, at a considerable depth beneath the surface of the 
ground; thus fully confirming the native traditions, as also 
the long period which must have elapsed since their visit, 
from the accumulation of alluvial deposit over the evidences 
themselves. The natives state that their Chinese visitors were 
murdered. 

In addition to the chart of Marco Polo, another chart—now 
in the British Museum—and bearing the date of 1542, was in 
the hands of the scientific. This indicates, unmistakeably, a 
previous knowledge of Australasia, as on it is marked an 
extensife country to the southward of the Moluccas, which 
country is named “ Great Java.” The outlines of this chart 
eo far agree with the north and north-west coasts of Austra- 
lia, as to render it certain that the knowledge thus imparted— 
however it might have been acquired—was the result of actual 
experience rather than theory. 

Whatever might have been the amount of this previous 
knowledge of the new country, it had evidently taken firm 
hold of the geographers of the period, and was promptly | 
acted on by the Spanish, Dutch, French, and English nations, 
though the records of all are very imperfect. The two latter 
nations have bnt little claim to early enterprise, though the 
French assert that their navigator, Gonneville, visited Austra- 
lia in 1504; but the object of his visit is now well kgown to 
have been Madagascar. 

The Spaniards would appear to have been the first amongst 
European nations, to whom the honour of authentic Australian 
discovery is really due, and their claim to it is well-founded 
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In 1605, subsequent to the settlement of the Spaniards on the 
west coast of South America, Fernandez de Quires sailed from 
Peru in search of the Terra Australis. After discovering 
several islands in the Pacific, he came to a land which he 
termed Australia del Espiritu Sancto, which would appear to 
have been the north or north-east coast. This he supposed 
to be a portion of the great southern continent; but his second 
in command, Vaes de Torres, having become separated from 
the admiral in a storm, on pursuing his researches indepen- 
dently, discovered the insularity of the northern portion of the 
country, by passing through the Strait which now bears his 
name, and so round Cape York into the Arafura Sea. It 
would almost appear, from his having thus proneunced the 
country to be an island, that De Quiros had previously cir- 
cumnavigated, at any rate, a large portion of the eastern coast, 
or that Torres had obtained reliable information fram some 
one who had preceded him. 

This discovery by Torres has only become known at a come 
paratively recent period, and the way in which it becamé known 
is curious. On the captare of Manilla by British troops in 
1762, Mr. Dalrymple found amongst the Government state 
papers, a copy of a letter from Torres to the king of Spain, 
who, with the usual jealousy of European monarchs at this 
period, had kept the secret of his discoveries from becoming 
generally known. The discovery of this letter, however, places 
the fact beyond doubt ; and the more so, as it announces that 
the Spanish navigator spent two months in investigating the 
intricate navigation of the strait which divides Australia from 
New Guinea. From the same jealousy of the Spanish govern- 
ment, we know nothing of the discoveries of De Quiros in this 
voyage, nor should we have learned anything of those made by 
Torres, but from the circumstance alluded to. Mr. Dalrymple, 
on finding the letter, rescued the name of the enterprising 
Spanish navigator from oblivion, by giving it to the strait 
which he had discovered. The most singular circumstance 

“anected with the finding of Torres’ letter is, that this occurred 
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eight years before Cook re-discovered the mame strait, and 
though that period had elapsed, the facts relative to Torres 
were unknown to him, as he distinctly announced his own 
original discovery of a part, in which he was “sure no European 
had ever before been.” ‘The hydrographical department of the 
Admiralty must have been most negligently vondected, as mo 
doubt a copy of Torres’ letter had been lodged there some 
four or five years previously to the departure of Cook on his 
first southern voyage. 

The Spaniards were followed by the Dutch, who were inde- 
{atigable in their attempts to explore the new land, which had 
accidentally become revealed to them whilst examining the 
coast of New Gaines. This occurred in 1605, the same year 
in which De Quiros sailed from Callao, and the discovery of 
the Dutch mast have taken place near the same locality, if, 
indeed, the Dutch and Spanish ships were not, though une 
known to each other, at the same time im almost the same 
waters. 

The ship fitst despatched by the Dutch was the Duyfken, 
which sailed fram Bantam with instractions to explore the New 
Guinea coast, and islands adjacent. In pursuance of these in- 
structions, she sailed along what was considered to be the west 
side of thet island, but which was, in fact, a part of Terra 
Australis. The Dayjhen penetrated as far as 183° south lati- 
tude, coasting along nearly as far as Princess Charlotte's Bay, 
on the eastern side of York Peninsula, which was net far from 
the cape by rounding which Torres pronounced Australia to 
be an island. The vessel returned to Bantam in June 1606, 
after having thas unconsciously discovered the long-sought-for 


. ** South Land.” 


The second expedition sent out by the Dutch was in 1617, 
though in the previons year there is evidence that a private 
vessel had gone upon a similar expedition. A yacht was sent 
on this occasion in search of the “ South Land,” but with what 
success is not known, as the journals could net be found. From 
the instructions given to Tasman in 1644, we learn that, in th- 
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years 1616, 1618, 1619, and 1622, the west coasts of the great 
« Unknown South Land,” from 35° to 22° south latitude, had 
been discovered by outward-bound ships, amongst which is 
honourably mentioned the ship Endraght, Dirk Hartog, come 
mander. Ina manuscript chart by Eesel Geritz, dated 1627, 
the first authentic discovery of the west coast is attributed to 
Dirk Hartog, who saw the coast in 26}° south latitude, and 
sailed northward to 23°, giving the name of his ship to the 
country so discovered. This will be still found on Australian 
maps to the northward of Shark’s Bay on the west coast. 
Shark’s Bay, afterwards so called by Dampier, from the number 
of these sea-vermin found in its waters, was considered by 
Flinders as the most important part of Hartog’s discoveries, 
being in fact the only then known harbour of any import- 
ance. It has recently become famous for the quantity of 
guano found on the islands at the entrance. This is, how- 
ever, exhausted, having been transported in large quantities to 
the Mauritius. 

Upon one of these islands—Dirk Hartog’s Island—there was 
found in 1697, and again in 1801, a most interesting memorial, 
in the shape of a pewter plate, upon which were two inscrip- 
tions, written at different periods ; the first, recording Hartog’s 
visit in 1616, and the second, the visit of the Dutch ships 
Geeluink, Nyptangh, and Net Weseltje, all under the command 
of Captain Vlaming. The inscription relative to Hartog's visit 
was as follows :— 

“1616. On the 25th of October, the ship Endraght, of Am- 
sterdam, arrived here ; first merchant Gilles Miebais Van Luck; 
Captain Dirk Hartog, of Amsterdam. She sailed on the 27th 
of the same month, Bantam: supercargo, Janstins; chief pilot, 
Pieter Ecoores Van Bue. . . . Year 1616.” 

In 1623, the yachts Pera and Arnhem, were despatched from 
Amboyna, on a similar errand. Carstens, the commander of 
the expedition, was murdered on the coast of New Guinea, 
together with eight of his crew. The survivors appear to have 
pursued their voyage, and discovered the great islands of 
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« Arnhem and the Spualt;” in other words, the western ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Arnhem returned to 
Amboyna, but the Pera proceeded along the west coast of the 
bay, and then appears to have crossed it to Cape Keerwcer; 
from whence she explored the coast as far as 17° south latitude, 
when, seeing the land stretching to the westward, which would 
appear to be the land at the bottom of the Gulf, she returned 
to Amboyna also. 

In 1636, Gerrits Tomas Pool was sent from Banda, cn a 
similar expedition to that of Carstens, whose fate he also met 
from the savage inhabitants of New Guinea. His squadron 
consisted of the yachts Kiyn, Amsterdam, and Wezel. After 
his death, the crews also pursued their voyage, and sailed along 
the Arnhem coast, as this part of Australia was then called, for 
120 miles south of 11° south latitude, or to about the same 
distance as the Duyfhen bad been before them. 

The Mauritius, another outward-bound Dutch ship, touched 
at Willem’s river, near the north-west cape, in July 1618. 
Captain Edel, commanding an outward-bound Holland ship, 
also touched on the coast in July 1619, and called the land 
from 29° to 26° south latitude after hisown name. This now 
forms a portion of Western Australia. 

The ship Leuswim, another outward-bound vessel, fell in with 
the coast as far south as 35°, or the southern extremity of 
modern West Australis. To the cape at the extreme point the 
name of Cape Leuwin was given, and it is memorable for the 
difficulty of rounding it on the return voyage, from the violence 
of prevailing westerly winds. This is one of the difficulties 
which the retarn steam route to Singapore will have to en- 
counter, thongh it will probably be avoided by sailing close in 
shore, as is often done when rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

In 1628, the Vianen, one of the seven ships which returned 
to Europe under the command of General Carpenter, js re- 
ported to have seen the shore; and the circumstance is thus 
alluded to in the Dutch recital :—“ The coast was sees ace 
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dentally, on the north side, in 21° south latitude, and coasted 
200 miles without gaining any knowledge of this great country, 
only observing a foul and barren shore, green fields, and very 
wild, black, and barbarous inhabitants.” This was termed 
De Witts Land, and forms the north-western portion of the 
modern colony of Western Australia. 

On the 4th of June 1629, the Dutch ship Batavia was 
wrecked on the Abrolhos, or Houtman’s Rocks, on the west 
coast, these lying in about lat. 28° S, ; her commander, Francisco 
Pelsert, coasted along in his boat to lat. 22°, when he proceeded 
to Batavia, to procure succour for some of his people left on the 
Abrolhos. Previous to this, the Dutch ship Gulde Zeepard 
had discovered the south coast, to which was given the name of 
Nuyt’s Land. This lies in a deep bay to the northward of the 
modern colony of South Australia, The commander, whose 
name is not known with certainty, is said to have explored the 
coast for 1,000 miles from Cape Leuwin, 

The preceding is an outline of the condition of Australian 
discovery previous to the despatch of Tasman in 1642. The 
Dutch government, being anxious to ascertain how far the south 
coast of the “great unknown land” extended towards the 
antarctic circle, despatched Tasman on a voyage of discovery 
into the South Sea. He had under his command the Heems- 
kirk yacht, and the Zeedhen fly-boat. Tasman sailed from 
Batavia on the 14th of August 1642, and stretched to the west- 
ward and the southward, evidently with the intention of coming 
at once on the extreme south coast. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber, in the same year, he discovered land in 42° 25’ south lati- 
tude, and 163° 20’ east longitude. The new country was desig- 
nated Anthony Van Diemen’s Land, in honour of the Governor 
at Batavia, and the islands were named after the council. On . 
preparing to enter a large inlet, the vessels were driven off by a 
gale of wind. On the Ist of December the vessels stood in 
with an easterly breeze, and came to an anchor in a good port, 

“ich Tasman named Frederick Henry Bay. Wherefore, adds 
‘lous navigator, “ we ought to praise Almighty God.” The 
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name which Tasman gave to the Bay is still retained by the 
colonists. After spending eleven days on the coast, and erecting 
a post with the Dutch East India Company's mark on it, 
Tasman departed for Batavia, sailing along the south coast, 
without suspecting it to be an island, and then proceeded to 
the eastward. 

In 1644, Tasman was despatched on a second voyage, with in- 
structions, that after passing the coast of Arnhem, in 17° south 
latitude, he should follow the coast westward or southward, in 
order to ascertain whether it was divided from the “great 
known south land,” or not. From the expression “known,” it 
is evident that the Dutch had acquired considerable knowledge 
of Australian hydrography on the north and north-west 
coasts. In pursuance of these instructions, Tasman entered the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, where he was, of course, stopped by the 
land at the bottom. He, however, sailed round it, and his track 
is to this day indicated by the names which he applied to the 
different points met with, viz :—-those of the Governor-General, 
of two of the Council, and of Maria, the daughter of the 
Governor-General, to whom he was attached. No account of 
this voyage qf Tasman has ever been published, so that we 
have no further means of ascertaining what discoveries he 
made. Those which we do know, with the exception of Van 
Diemen’s Land and New Zealand, are scarcely worthy of the 
fame usually accorded to him,—since, as we have seen, he had 
abundant information at his command, and this had chiefly 
been obtained from expeditions fitted out by Dutch settlers 
in India, and from the outward-bound vessels which had so 
long been obtaining an accurate knowledge of the western 
coasts. 

Upwards of a century now elapsed before any other national 
expedition was sent out for the purposes of Austral discovery. 
The fact of the existence of the “ Great South Land” had been 
established, though nothing whatever was known of its inhabi- 
tants or productions; and with this mere hydrographical know- 
ledge, all parties, even the Dutch, appear to have remaine 
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satisfied. <A visit to the west coast was, it is trae, paid by the 
English navigator, Dampier, and his buccaneers, in 1688, but 
only for the purpose of careening and refitting, which he did in 
about 16° south latitude. Dampier afterwards revisited Aus- 
tralia in his Majesty's ship Roebuck, but added nothing to the 
store of maritime knowledge. 

The first connected outline of the shore was published in 
1663, in Thevenot’s chart of the west coast. In this chart the . 
country is called Hollandia Nova, and of this information there 
d no doubt Dampier availed himself. 

The next most important event relative to Australian dis- 
covery, and that which immediately led to the occupation 
of the country as a British colony, was the visit of the English | 
navigator Cook, during his first voyage round the world, which 
was undertaken, by order of George the Third, for the purpose 
of making discoveries in the southern hemisphere, tending to 
-he advantage of future navigators. The Endeavour, a barque 
of 300 tons, was equipped and heavily armed for the purpose ; 
and Cook having been appointed to the vessel, several eminent 
men of science, aware of his previous reputation, applied to hint 
for permission to accompany the expedition. The most noted 
of these was Mr. Banks, a gentleman of fortane, afterwards Sir 
Joseph Banks, who, setting at nought the difficulties and dan- 
gers of such a voyage, determined to sacrifice his ease to a love 
of scientific investigation. With him was associated Dr. So- 
lander, a Swede, and pupil of Linneus. The object of these 
gentlemen was to obtain a knowledge of unknown plants and 
productions which might promise to be of general utility. 

On the 26th of August 1769, the Andeavour sailed out 
of Plymouth harbour, and on the 19th of April 1770 the first , 
land of New Holland was deseried, and named by Captain Cook 
“ Point Hicks,” from the name of the first lieutenant, who dis-. 
covered it. This point lies a short distance to the southward of 
Cape Howe, in the district now called Gipps Land. 

. Capt. Cook did not, however, land here; but proceeded along 
the coast, in the direction of Botany Bay, where he first landed. 
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This bay was so called from the large number of plants there 
collected by the naturalists of the expedition ; and has since be- 
come famous—or rather, infamous—from its connection with 
the English system of convictism,—though, in fact, no convicts 
have ever been located there—the name having long been re- 
tained in England from its having been their original place of 
destination, had it not been found unsuitable to the purpose 
intended. 

After leaving Botany Bay, Capt. Cook steered to the east- 
ward—passing almost unnoticed the portion of the coast which 
forms now one of the busiest portions of the country—till he 
came to what is at present designated as North Australia, 
where he landed in about 24° 20'S. Amongst the sand banks 
he saw a number of birds larger than swans, which he took for 
pelicans ; and here he shot a kind of bustard—in all probability 
a young emu—from which he named the place “ Bustard Bay.” 
From this place he procéeded northward, and again landed two 
degrees further on; and, as no water was to be found in the 
different excursions made into the interior, he named the inlet 
in which the ship was anchored “ Thirsty Sound.” 

Proceeding still northward, he came to a river, at the en- 
trance of which the ship struck on a coral-reef—a very common 
accident in these seas, though in this particular part not often 
fatal, as the surface of the reefs is, for the most part, composed 
of shingle. From the accident, he named the river “ Endea- 
vour River,” and here he -careened and repaired his ship. 
Whilst here, one of his crew gravely reported that he had met 
with the devil, which celebrated personage he described as being 
_ ag large as a gallon keg, and very much like s¢/ except that he 
' § had horns and wings, and crept slowly through the grass ;” 
the whole description much differing from the personification of 
the same mysterious individual as vouched for by Milton. The 
devil afterwards turned out to be an immense bat, well known 
in the colony, but to which the man’s apprehensions had cer- 
tainly added the horns. 

Captain Cook was now fairly in with the reefs of what 
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termed the “ inner passage” of Torres Straits, of the previous 
discovery of which, as before narrated, he was ignorant. These 
straits are one mass of islands, reefs, and shoals, the latter being 
the most dangerous, as they can only be seen during the former 
portion of the day, the navigation being considered unsafe after 
an hour or two beyond the sun’s passage of the meridian,—for 
which reason, ships passing through them then usually come to 
an anchor under the lee of one of the reefs. The navigation is at 
all times difficult, and, with a contrary wind, impracticable. 
The water is never deep, and towards the narrowest part of the 
strait it is seldom more than twelve or fourteen fathoms, and 
often not above half as much; hence arises the necessity for 
having the sun in such a position that the shoal portions can be 
distinctly seen from the difference in the colour of the reflection 
from the water. Inno part of the world is such extreme care 
requisite in the navigator, and in no part is the greatest vigi- 
lance so often thwarted by the wreck of the vessel. 

From this description, the difficulty of first encountering such 
& navigation with safety may be estimated, as also the vigilance 
of such navigators as Torres and Cook, to both of whom it was 
new. Cook, however, like his predecessor, safely threaded 
these intricate passages, and like him arrived at the extreme 
northern point, which he named Cape York. Having anchored 
between some islands in the vicinity, subsequent explorations 
convinced him of the practicability of a passage into the Indian 
Sea,—a passage now familiar to most seamen. On one of the 
islands spoken of he landed, and having displayed English 
colours, he took possession of his discoveries, from which cir- 
cumstance the island is still called Possession Island. It lies in 
about 10° 30’ south latitude. 

The formality which Cook used in this ceremony shews that 
he was entirely ignorant of the discoveries of Torres, which 
through the jealousy of the Spanish monarchs had been lost. 
Upon this point his own words are conclusive. They were 
as follows:—*“ As I am now abont to quit the east coast of 
New Holland, which I have coasted from latitude 38° to this 

$ 
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place, and which I am confident no European has ever seen 
before, I once more hoist English colours; and though I have 
‘ already taken possession of several parts, I now take posses- 
sion of the whole eastern coast by the name of New South 
Wales, in right of my sovereign, George the Third, King of 
Great Britain. His men then fired three volleys of small arms, 
which were answered by the same number from the ship. The 
- ceremony concluded, by which the English nation became pos- 
sessed of this magnificent country, Coek re-embarked, and 
verified his anticipations of the insularity of Australia, by 
finally passing through the strait, to which he also gave the 
name of his ship. 

In the interval which elapsed between Cook's visit and the 
formation of a British convict settlement, but few voyages of 
moment to Australia took place. The south coast was visited by 
Vancouver on his way to the west coast of South America. He 
anchored in a sound, to which he gave the name of the reigning 
monarch: this sound is one of the principal harbours of West 
Australia. Vancouver had intended to survey Nuyt’s Land, 
but was prevented by bad weather. 

In 1772, Capt. Marion du Fresne, a French officer, visited 
Van Diemen’s Land, and anchored in Frederic Henry Bay. 
They were well received by the natives, who piled a large heap © 
of wood, inviting them to light it, as would appear with the in- 
tention of ascertaining whether the new comers were about to 
make their homes, or light their fires, in the country, and if so, 
to drive them out. M. Marion, thinking to conciliate the 
natives, did as he thought they desired, and set fire to the pile, 
when an attack was immediately made on the party, in which 
Marion and his brother commander were wounded. The French 
fired on their assailants, and returned to their boats. On again 
landing, they were once more attacked, and a retaliation was 
made with a volley of musketry, and a subsequent pursuit, in 
which many natives were slaughtered. This laid the founda- 
tion ef the enmity which ever afterwards existed between the 
native and the white man, and throughout the existence of tt 
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colony, the feud has been kept up under circumstances of great 
atrocity on both sides ;—the settler invariably shooting the na- 
tive wherever he met with him—and could do it with impunity 
—end the native murdering the settlers and their families, fre- 
quently under circumstances of the most barbarous cruelty. 
The result has been unparalleled in English colonial history. 
In Flinders’ time he estimated the natives of Van Diemen’s 
Land at 100,000. There is not now a living soul of this un- 
happy race on the tsland. All have fallen before the fowling- 
piece, poison, and the ram-bottle,--poison being the most 
effectual agent. Whole tribes, both on the continent and in the 
island, have been thus disposed of by the settlers, by inviting 
them to partake of food poisoned beforehand. Deplorable as 
this is, the atrocities of the natives in some measure justified it, 
No man ner woman either was safe in the vicinity of a native 
tribe. Marion afterwards paid the penalty of the feud he had 
created, but not in Van Diemen’s Land. He sailed for New 
Zealand on the 10th of March 1772, and having got into a 
similar sorape with the natives of that island, himself, four 
superior officers, and eleven seamen, were slain and eaten hy 
the New Zealanders. It has been customary to call this a 
massacre, but the author of thie volume has conversed with ald 
New Zealand ehiefs, who professed to remember this event, and 
they uniformly asserted that Marion first attacked the natives 
with wanton cruelty. This is probable-—it is a French eharae- 
teristic in the islands of the Pacific to this day; witness their 
unprovoked slaughters at Tahiti. The name of a Frenchman 


is even now held in detestation by the New Zealanders. 


Jn 1773, Capt. Tobias, in the British frigate Adventure, made 
the West Cape, and steered east, close to the rocks called 
“ Matsuyker’s” by Tasman; afterwards anchoring in what he 
took to be Storm Bay, which he called “ Adventure Bay”— 


_ not the Storm Bay of the present charts, but D’Entrecasteaux _ 


Channel, which, running inland for ten leagues, communicates 
with the true Storm Bay of Tasman. 
»tain Furneaux next sailed along the coast of Van 
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Dicmen’s Land to the northward, in order to determine 
whether it was a peninsula joined to the main land or an island. 
He finally steered for New Zealand, giving it es his opinion 
that there was no strait between Van Diemen's Land and New 
- Holland. Captain Cook, with H.M’s ships Resolution and 
Discovery, made the south-west cape in 1777, and after 
steering eastward anchored, as Furneaux had done, in Adven- 
ture Bay. Cook, in this voyage, did not discover the insularity 
of the land, Fifteen years later, the French Admiral D’Entre- 
casteaux visited the island, but also without discovering it to be 
such ; and this, with the exception of Captain Bligh’s visit in 
the Bounty in 1788, and afterwards in 1793, was the last visit 
of discovery-ships worth noticing. 

The most valuable discoveries relative to Australia have, as 
might have been expected, taken plece subsequently to the 
formation of the various settlements. As the first settlement 
will always be regarded es being amongst the most important 
events in the history of the country, and as it is intimately 
eee up Wih iene Gimsovery, wil be Meee 10 
glance at this also, 

Previous to the independence of our late North-Amerioan 
provinces, it had been the custom of the mother-country to 
send thither the refuse of her gaols,—a circumstance which 
remains stamped upon the American moral character to this 
day, es it will also upon the Australian character for ages yet 
to come, The guocess of the United States compelled the 
home Government to look out for another locality for the dis- 
posal of those whom it was inexpedient ta keep at home. It so 
happened that Cook had recommended Botany Bay as an 
eligible site for the formation of a convict calony. Acoordingly, 
in the year 1786, it was determined that the recommendation 
should be adopted, and vessels were appointed to convey seven 
ar eight hundred prisoners to the spot selected. 

The command of the expedition was given to Captain Arthur 
Phillip, bis second and third in command being Commander 
Hunter and Lieut. Ball. Tne ficet consisted of six transpr 
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and three stere ships, containing 757 convicts—of whom 150 
were women, and about 200 troops distributed throughout the 
ships. This fleet sailed from England on the 13th of May 
1787, steering first for Rio Janeiro, from whence were con- 
veyed a number of tropical seeds and plants of the Variourt 
kinds peculiar to the country. From Rio the expedition sailed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, agait: collecting the plants and seeds 
of South Africa. From the Cape they also took a number of 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs, for the purpose of breed- 
ing. On the 20th of January 1788, the fleet anchored in 
Botany Bay, after a prosperous voyage of eight months, in- 
cluding stoppages. 

On arriving at Botany Bay, the ineligibility of the site chosen 
became apparent. The bay was unsheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds, which rolled a trenfendous sea on the beach, 
whilst the adjacent land was a series of swamps, and sterile 
sand without water. Dissatisfied with the place, and deter- 
mined not to disembark the people whom he had brought out, 
Captain Phillip, with some of his officers, took three boats, and 
set out to examine a harbour, which had been called by Cook 
“Broken Bay.” Whilst on his way thither, he resolved to 
examine an inlet which, in Cook’s chart, was marked as a boat 
harbour, apparently so insignificant as not to have been worth 
investigating. The surprise of Captain Phillip may be con- 
ceived on finding himself at once in one of the finest harbours 
in the world,—on the shore of which now stands the city of 
Sydney. 

The anecdote told of Cook having overlooked this harbour 
is worth relating. One day, whilst the great navigator was at 
dinner in his cabin, a seaman of the name of Jackson happened 
to have the look-out at the mast-head, and seeing the narrow 
Opening now termed “ Sydney Heads,” forthwith announced a 
harbour on the larboard beam. The intelligence was duly 
conveyed to Captain Cook, who was in no great hurry to quit 
his dinner, and when he did so, the entrance to the harbour, 
from the speed with which the ship was going through the 
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water, had become nearly shut in. Being unable to see any of 
the indications which would have led him to suspect the pre- 
sence of a harbour of any magnitude, Captain Cook is said to 
have soundly rated the seaman at the mast-head for his false 
report; whilst the man as firmly adhered to his statement. 
Well, said the commander, with a sneer, “ we will call the har- 
bour by your name, ‘ Port Jackson ;’” and as Port Jackson it 
was marked in the ship’s log, with the additional appellation of 
“boat harbour.” The vigilance of the seaman was thus uncon- 
sciously rewarded by his name becoming immortalized. ` 

On the re-discovery of the harbour of Port Jackson by Captain 
Phillip, he lost no time in removing the fleet from its pre- 
carious anchorage in Botany Bay, and the colony was founded 
on the 26th of January 1788. The site chosen was on the 
banks of a small stream of fresh water, now known by the 
name of the “ Tanks,” a series of which have been constructed 
for the purposes of the city. This stream runs into the cove 
now termed Sydney Cove,—the name of Sydney having been 
given by Captain Phillip to the new settlement, in honour 
of Lord Sydney, the first lord of the Admiralty at the period 
of the preparation of the first expedition; his lordship having 
greatly exerted himself in causing the stores and other neces- 
saries for the fleet to be put on board in the best condition, and 
having otherwise promoted the object in view by every means 
in his power. f 

The magnificent harbour thus chosen is, in fact, a vast collec- 
tion of harbours, scattered on either side of an inlet running 
about eighteen miles up the country, and terminating in what 
is now termed the Paramatta River. These harbours—or coves, 
as they are locally termed—have an unobstructed channel in 
the stream, and are in number nearly one hundred, being formed 
by narrow necks of land, which for the most part project in 
‘such a manner as to shelter them from all winds. The cove 
selected for the site of the new settlement is about seven miles 
from the heads, and was chosen as being the smallest, and 
therefore the most convenient; the water partaking of the 
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' character of a lake, deep to the very shore. Other coves are 
. now occupied by the increasing commerce of Sydney, especially 
one named Darling Harbour. 

It is something to be wondered at why so experienced a navi- 
gator as Cook should have held a worthless harbour like Botany 
. Bay in such bigh estimation; for from Captain Phillip’s time to 
our own, no one has ever thonght it worthy of being turned to 
nautical account. The only way of accounting for this is frem 
. the comparatively small size of Cook’s ship, and the fine 
weather he experienced during his short stay. Had he en- 
_ countered an easterly wind whilst there, his opinion would have 
been widely different. But all his party had evidently made 
up their minds to be charmed with the place, as being their 
first landing-place after so tedious a voyage. The naturalists 
especially looked upon it with favourable eyes, though, had 
these gentlemen made an excursion of some five or six miles to 
the summit of the low hills which divide it from Port Jackeon, 
. they would have seen the latter spread ont before them in all 
its grandeur, and the “man at the mast-head” would never 
have become famous. 

Before the removal of the fleet from Botany Bay to Sydney 
- Cove, the new comers were gratified by the arrival of the 
` French ships Boussole and Astrolabe, under the command of 
the celebrated navigator La Perouse. These remained nearly 
two months in the interchange of mutual civilities, when the 
- ill-fated La Perouse quitted on the voyage from which he 
was never destined to return, both vessels having been lost on 
& coral reef in the vicinity of the Manicolo islands. 

To retarn to Captain Phillip and his young colony. On the 
27th of January, every man of the flect was at his post, and 
for the first time the forest resounded with the axe of the wood- 
man. The places for the various buildings were marked out 
. by Captain Phillip himself, who was a man of extraordinary 
energy, and whose memory is cherished by the colony to this 
day beyond that of any of his suceessors, with the exception, 
. perhaps, of Governor Macquarie. The ground was rapidly 
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cleared, tents pitched, and the live stock landed. The latter - 
is worthy of notice by way of contrast with a subsequent - 
enumeration of the live stock in the colony. It consisted of . 
one ball, foar cows, one bull calf, one stallion, three mares, 
and three colts. In 1848, just sixty years afterwards, the live 
stock of the colony consisted of 88,126 horses, 1,430,736 head 
of horned cattle, 45,000 pigs, and 7,906,811 sheep, producing 
for the home manufacture upwards of twenty millions of 
pounds of wool annually. In the same period, one of the finest 
cities in our colonial empire sprang up where the forest and the 
swamp previously reigned supreme. 

The 7th of February 1788 was the day appointed for establish- 
ing the government—a stringent one, as the character of the 
governed demanded—yet one which held out every inducement 
to the reformed convict; and such was the beneficial effect of 
this, that instances were not afterwards wanting of some of 
them having acquired an amount of wealth even beyond the 
aspirations of the most successful European merchants. In 
order to give all possible solemnity to the reading of the new 
law, a place had been cleared, and every one was mustered to 
hear the Governor’s commigsion for establishing the necessary 
courts. For this purpose the military were drawn up under 
arma, and the prisoners placed apart by themselves, whilst the 
principal officers ranged themselves round the Governor. 

The Commission was read by the Advocate-General, W. D. 
Collins, and appointed Captain Phillip Captain-General and 
Commander-in-Chief over the territory of New South Wales, 
which was defined to extend from the North Cape, or ex- 
tremity of the coast, called Cape York, in south latitude 10° 37’ 
to the southern extremity of the said territory, or South Cape, ' 
in latitude 43° 39’ south; and of all the country inland as far 
to the westward as 135° of east longitude, reckoning from the 
meridian of Greenwich, and including all the islands of the . 
Pacific Ocean adjacent within the aforesaid latitudes. 

After this was read, the Act of Parliament establishing the 
courts of judicature—and the patents, under the great seal, 
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authorizing proper persons to hold the said courts. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony three volleys were fired by the 
troops under arms, and the young nation—born, it is true, of 
somewhat questionable parentage—was launched on its future 
. eareer, though no one then present dreamed of the rapidity of. 
. its growth, or the self-contained wealth—industrial and na- 
. tural—which has contributed, and is contributing, to raise it as 
: one of the greatest monuments of Anglo-Saxon enterprise. . 

After the establishment of the English colony, the coasts 
which had been unyisited by Englishmen were diligently ex- 
plored; and one of the first fruits of this was the discovery, in 
1798, by Bass and Flinders, of the strait which separates Van 
Diemen’s Land from the mainland of Australia, the strait 
being called by the name of the former. As this discovery 
arose from perhaps one of the most arduous enterprises ever 
undertaken and accomplished, our resumé of Australian dis- 
covery would be incomplete without a narration of the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Bass was the surgeon of the Reliance, and Lieutenant— 
afterwards Captain—Flinders started with him on a survey of 
the iron-bound coast of Australia, in @ boat only eight feet 
long ! to which had been given the appropriate name of Tom 
Thumb. The crew consisted of these two gentlemen and a 
boy only. Finding their little craft somewhat too circum- 
scribed for active operations, Bass contrived to procure a whale 
boat, six men, and six weeks’ provisions ;—in this cockle-shell, 
in tempestuous weather, he explored the coast for 600 miles, 
at length entering what Furneaux and others, as we have seen, 
considered a deep bay. He had not gone far before the outline 
of the coast convinced him that there was a strait between Van 
Diemen’s Land and New South Wales. To explore this fully 
with his inadequate means was out of the question. He there- 
fore retraced his perilous voyage to Sydney, when Governor 
Hunter was induced to verify his observations, by sending 
Lieutenant Flinders and himself in the colonial schooner 
Norfolk, of only twenty-five tons burthen. With this little 
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vessel they sailed through the strait, now called Bass’s Strait, 
and afterwards circumnavigated Van Diemen’s Land, thus de- 
monstrating its insularity. 

As a principal feature in the early history of the colony, 
this perilous voyage must not pass unrecorded. The explo- 
rers sailed from Sydney on the 7th of October 1798. On the 
llth they anchored in Twofold Bay, which they quitted on the 
14th. On the 17th, they discovered Kent’s Islands, and a 
number of others. On the lst of November they were off 
Cape Portland, and on the 4th they entered Port Dalrymple, 
the embouchure of the Tamar, in lat. 41° 12'S. Here they 
spent sixteen days in examining the harbour, the river, and 
the adjacent country, with the luxuriant vegetation of which 
they were agreeably surprised. Black swans were so nu- 
merous in this harbour, that they counted 300 within the 
space of a quarter of a mile. On the 20th of November, the 
Norfolk quitted Port Dalrymple, and rounding Circular Head 
and Three Hummock Island, they subsequently found the 
coast to lie to the south. No land was to be seen to the 
northward, and a long swell was perceived to come from the 
south-west. This appearance was hailed by the explorers with 
satisfaction, as announcing to them the completion of the dis- 
covery of a passage, into what was termed the Southern Indian 
Ocean. Albatross, Barren, and Hunter’s Islands, were next 
examined; and, on the 9th of December, Cape Grim, the 
north-west cape of Van Diemen’s Land, was seen. On the 11th 
they were off the west point of the island. On the 13th, they 
passed the south-west cape. They afterwards followed the 
coast, till they had completely established the fact of the in- 
sularity of the land, and again reached Sydney on the 11th 
of January 1799. If we take into account the extent of this 
voyage, its dangers, and the scanty means with which it was 
successfully accomplished, the feat places Bass and Flinders 
in the first rank of those skilful and daring seamen who have 
secured for their country no less honour than territory. 

With the more modern discoveries it is necessary to be brief. 
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In 1800, Grant discovered the coast to the westward of Bas 
Land as far as Northumberland. This portion bears, at pre- 
sent, the name of Grant's Land. The first constructor of an 
Australian map was John Oxley, the surveyor-general of the 
colony. His expeditions in 1815, undertaken by order of the 
government—which expeditions furnished the materials for his 
map, are the only explorations of the period accompanied by 
authentic records. He completed the discovery of the chain of 
mountains, called the Blue Mountains, ranging from north to 
south; and which, dividing the eastern from the western 
waters, constitute the most prominent features in the con- 
figuration of the country. 

Captain Sturt went still further to the westward, and dis- 
covered the River Darling, which he left running to the south- 
west, in latitude 30° 20’ S. and longitude 145° 30’ B. In 1830, 
Captain Start again set out from Yass Plains, in a westerly 
direction ; and keeping along the banks of the Murrumbidgee, 
he discovered its junction with the Lachlan. Descending this, 
he came to a second confluence with a river from the south- 
west, to which he gave the name of the Marray; this stream is 
about to play an important part in the commerce of South 
Australia and Victoria. Still farther, in latitude 34°, he found 
a third confluence, formed by a river from the north-east, 
having all the appearance of the Darling, which he had left in 
latitude 30°. From this last junction he followed the course of 
the river to its embouchure in Lake Alexandrina and the sea, 
- this being the farthest point which had been reached by an 
overland journey. 

In an opposite direction to that pursued by Captain Sturt, 
the Government despatched’ the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
the colonial botanist; who, keeping to the westward of the 
dividing range, discovered large tracts now occupied by squat- 
ters. Mr. Cunningham, after crossing numerous branches of 
the Darling, succeeded in tracing it to its source, or, rather, to 
the junction of numerous streams to the northward and 
westward of Moreton Bay, after which it pursues its own 
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course for 300 miles, not receiving the waters of a single 
tributary. 

Mr. Cunningham was followed by Sir T. L. Mitchell, who 
between 1882 and 1836 made three expeditions into the interior 
by order of Government. He penetrated further than Sturt, 
and met the Darling in latitude 29° south. The discoveries of 
Sir T. L. Mitchell have proved of great importance, Australia 
Felix, now the colony of Victoria, being amongst their number, 
though the existence of a fine country ia this direction was pre- 
viously partially known. In 1846, Sir Thomas Mitchell made 
a fourth start, which was productive of many valuable dis- 
coveries, he having found several large rivers, and a tract of 
country equal in extent to the United Kingdom, available for 
every purpose. 

The next explorer of importance was the ill-fated Dr. Leich- 
hardt, a German gentleman of science and enterprise, about 
whose mysterious disappearance on his last journey so many 
doubts and fears are at present entertained. On his first over- 
land journey, Dr. Leichhardt started from Moreton Bay to 
Port Essington, the journey occupying thirteen months. The 
most important results of his expedition were the discovery of 
numerous rivers, fine districts, and the fact of a communication 
existing between the east and north-west coasts of Australia. 
From his second expedition, there does not appear the slightest 
hope that he will ever return, he having doubtless fallen a 
sacrifice to his love of enterprise. 

In addition to these, Capt. Stokes has added immensely to 
our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical Australia, as 
have also Mr. Tyre to the country between Port Phillip and 
the river Glenelg, Mr. Dixon at Moreton Bay, and Count 
Strzelecki at Gipps’ Land. To these must be added a body of 
explorers whose services in discovery have been most valuable, 
whilst in their prosecution they have for the most part created 
the wealth of the colony, viz., the squatters. By these and 
other enterprising men, the progress vf discovery is even now 
almost as rapid as ever. 

D 
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To these territorial discoveries must be added the discoverieg 
of gold in the districts of Bathurst and Victoria, in masses 
which have no parallel in the history of the precious metals. 
As this subject will be fully treated in another place, we shall 
omit further mention of it here, 
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CHAPTER ML 


HARBOURS AND RIVERS OF THE SETTLED PORTION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


Twofold Bay—Bateman’s, Jervis, and Botany Bays—Port Jackson—Broken 
Bay—Port Hunter—Port Macquarie—Moreton Bay—Rivers—Hawkesbury 
—Macleay—Clarence—Richmond— Brisbane — Shoalhaven — Manning — 
Macquarie—Murrambidgee—Murray—Lake Alexandrina—Darling — Peel 
River—Harbours of Victoria—Portland Bay—Western Poxt—South Ans- 
tralian Portse—Ports of Western Australia. 


Tasers is a general impression in Europe that Australia is defi- 
cient in harbours and navigable rivers. With regard to her- 
bours on its coast line nothing can be more erroneous. It is in 
interior navigation that the country is found wanting ; but evea 
in this respect recent research has discovered that great prac- 
tical advantages exist, which only require ordinary energy to 
render internal rivers available to an immense extent of coun- 
try, which is as yet without the means of any but the moat 
expensive modes of conveying produce to the port of ship- 
ment. 

The colony of New South Wales contains. an abundance of 
excellent harbours, into which some considerable rivers disem- 
bogue themselves. The best way, perhaps, of giving to the 
general reader a knowledge of the hydrogrepby of this porter 
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of Australia, will be to lead him from Cape Howe, at the 
southern extremity of the colony, to Moreton Bay, near its 
northern boundary, notifying the principal rivers only, as they 
fall into the various estuaries in which they join the ocean 

1. Twofold Bay is situated in the county of Auckland, 240 
miles to the south-west of Sydney, and thirty from Cape Howe. 
It was discovered in 1798 by Mr. Bass, when exploring, in an 
open boat, the coast to the southward of Botany Bay. It is an 
excellent harbour, affording safe anchorage, and is protected 
from all but easterly winds. Flinders, who was here with Bass, 
named one of the coves Snug Cove; it is large enough to afford 
anchorage for half a dozen vessels. This is interesting from its 
having afforded shelter to Bass during his daring exploration. 
A township has been formed here named Eden; but from there 
being no fresh water, and from the anchorage being exposed to 
south-west winds, it has made but little progress. 

A cove situated on the south shore of Twofold Bay affords 
perfect shelter for vessels, and here is situated the town of 
Boyd, which is already a flourishing port, and being the 
harbour to the Maneroo country, now known to abound with 
gold, must become a place of considerable commercial im- 
portance. Point Brierly, about a mile from the township, has 
a particular interest attached to it, as being the point off which 
Captain Cook lay to on the night of the 20th April 1770, after 
having first made the land of New South Wales, near Cape 
Howe. 

Twofold Bay has long been known as a port from which a 
large number of sheep and cattle have been shipped to neigh- 
bouring colonies, especially New Zealand. These have all 
been bred in the Maneroo country, chiefly by its discoverer, 
Dr. Imlay. Mr. Boyd has extensive whaling establishments 
here, and eventually the port must become a formidable rival 
to Sydney itself, not only from the abundance and value of its 
produce, but from its position with regard to the principal ports 
of the neighbouring colonies. It is already the general rendez- 
vous of all steamers plying from the metropolis to the southern 
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settlements, and is flourishing beyond the expectations of those 
who founded the settlements on its shores, 

2. Bateman’s Bay, in the county of St.Vincent, in latitude 
36 degs. south, 170 miles from Sydney. It receives the waters 
of the Macleay river, which divides the district of Macleay from 
the county of Macquarie. On its banks is a great extent of 
available land. The town of Kempsey stands on this river, 
which receives also the waters of the Clyde. 

3. Jervis Bay.—A fine harbour in the county of St Vincent, 
situated in latitude 35 degs. 6 min. south. The entrance to the 
bay is two miles wide, and the harbour extends for about twelve 
miles inland. The port, which is about eighty miles from 
Sydney, is easy of access, safe, and commodious, affording shelter 
from all winds, and having room for 200 sail of ships, with 
plenty of wood and water. Jervis Bay was discovered by 
Lieutenant Bowen in 1791. 

4. Botany Bay, in the county of Cumberland.—This was the 
first spot at which Captain Cook landed on the 28th of April 
1770, early on the morning of which day he anchored under the 
south shore, about two miles from the entrance. The harbour 
lies in latitude 34° S., long. 151° 14’ E., and is about five miles 
long. It is fourteen miles to the southward of Sydney 
Heads, and is wide, open, but unsheltered for vessels, which was 
the reason why Captain Phillip rejected it as the locality for 
the first colony, as narrated in the preceding chapter. The bay 
receives the waters of Cook’s and George's rivers, but is of no 
account as a shipping harbour, the few advantages it has being 
eclipsed by its magnificent rival Port Jackson. The country 
in the vicinity of the bay is remarkable for its sterile appear- 
ance, and yet for the diversity of its vegetation, from which 
the naturalists of Cook's expedition gave it the name of Botany 
Bay. Beyond the interest attached to it as the originally des- 
tined locality of the first settlement, the harbour is not entitled 
to much consideration. 

5. The next harbour to the northward is the far-famed Port 
Jackson, so called, as previously narrated, from a seaman ¢ 
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Cook's ship, the Endeavour, who deseried it from the mast- 
head, but whose repert concerning it was disregarded by the 
great navigator. This harbour, in point of beauty aad capacity, 
is, perhaps, unequalled. Thousands of skips might be an- 
chored in security within its compass, and so sheltered is every 
part by natural projections and indentations, that it would be 
next to impossible for a vessel, possessed of ordinary ground- 
tackle, to be wrecked. With the exception of a small reef, not 
far from the emtrance, called the “ Sow and Pigs,” it bas not a 
danger, and even this is not regarded as such, being easily 
avoided, even without a pilot. 

Fo make Sydney Heade with certainty is no bad test of the 
skill of a navigator arriving from a long voyage, and the mere 
so if he have approached it from the passage reund Van Diemen’s 
Jand, instead of that through Basss Strait, whieh is the one 
usually taken. The coast presents & line of ivon-bound cliffs, 
ef great height and extent, and it is not till the vessel is nearly 
approaching these, that the entrance te the harbour, between 
two of the loftiest, and scarcely two miles wide, can be seen. 
When once within the heads, the eye of the emigrant, for so 
Bisny months accustomed to the long monotony of sea, is gra- 
tified by a scene of the most exqmisite beauty. He feels as 
though he were in a new world; the tropical character of the 
vegetation, though the harbour is sume degrees from the tropic 
~-the picturesque forme of the islands—the wild cliffs behind 
him, and the swelling heights in front, covered with elegant 
villas and pleasure-grounds, looking down on the city stretched 
along the shores of Sydney Cove—all combine to impress him 
with a sense of the impertanee of the capital of the southern 
world, in itself a wonder; for little more than sixty years ago, 
the spot where the beantiful city now stands was a sandy 
desert, encircled by huge forests, as savage as were their un- 
tatored inhabitants ; whilet the waters of the port, now teeming 
with ships and boats without number, were gazed on by a race 
which had not reached the degree of intellect sufficient to lead 
“hem to the construction of eyen a cance. 
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On passing the North and South Heads, different points of 
Jand, called Middle Head, George’s Head, Bradley’s Head, &c., 
present themselves, and the voyager now sees the many bays. 
of great extent, which open to view on either side, the main 
stream serving as an approach to their friendly shelter. These, 
again, are flanked by islands which serve as natural break- 
waters, as Garden, Pinchgut, Clark, Shark, Goat, Johnson’s, 
and Cockatoo islands. These bays continue on either side for a 
rong distance up the estuary, which at about twenty-five miles 
from the heads narrows into a creek, called the Paramatta 
river, from the town of that name located on its banks. The 
distance between Sydney and Paramatta is about eighteen 
miles, and numerous steamboats ply between the two places, the 
latter ot which may be regarded as the Gravesend of the 
former. As our present purpose is merely an outline of the 
coast harbours, we shall reserve further mention of this magni- 
ficent harbour till we come to treat of its commercial im- 
portance. 

6. Broken Bay divides the counties of Cumberland and 
Northumberland. It was discovered by Capt. Cook, and was 
dcemed, by Capt. Phillip, a fit place for the reception of the 
first colonists, had he not discovered Port Jackson on his way 
to explore it. The south head is visible from the Sydney light- 
house. This bay is much exposed to east, south-east, and 
north-west winds. Broken Bay forms the entrance to Pitt 
‘Water and Brisbane Water, the former constituting its southern 
branch. The latter is twelve miles long by seven wide, and 
receives the waters of the Erina and Narrara creeks, the former 
flowing into it at the town of East Gosford. This district sup- 
plies Sydney with a large quantity of timber for building 
purposes. 

7. Port Hunter, formerly called Coal River, is the port of 
Newcastle, the capital of the great coal-mining district of New 
South Wales. It is about eighty miles to the northward of 
Sydney harbour, and its entrance is sheltered by Coal Island. 
Et is a port of considerable trade. 
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Port Hunter receives the waters of some considerable streams, 
the principal of which is the Hunter River, so named in honour 
of Governor Hunter, during whose administration the river was 
discovered. It rises on the Liverpool range, and has a course 
of about 200 miles. It is, however, navigable for about thirty- 
five miles only. About twenty miles from Newcastle, the 
Hunter River receives the waters of the Williams River, which 
rises on the Mount Royal range; and at the head of the navi- 
gation it receives another ‘called the Paterson, at the town of 
Hinton. Both these last named rivers are navigable for a 
greater distance than the main stream. The fertility of the 
soil on the margin of these rivers, together with the extent of 
water communication, renders these districts amongst the finest 
in the colony. 

The Hunter River also receives the Goulburn, which i is an 
aggregate of the waters of many lesser streams, among which 
are the Munmurra, Crui, Bow, Gummum, Halls, Giants, Wid- 
din, Wolar, &c. It empties itself into the Hunter at the south- 
west angle of the county of Durham. 

Near the head of the navigable part of the Hunter River is 
the town of Morpeth, twenty-nine miles from Newcastle. 
Throughout the greater portion of the year, there is a commu- 
nication daily, by steam, between this place and the metropolis. 
Coal mines have also been opened here, and a considerable trade 
is carried on with Sydney. 

At the junction of Wallis Creek with the Hunter River stand 
the towns of East and West Maitland, about twenty miles from 
Newcastle, two from Morpeth, and 127 from Sydney. West 
Maitland, in particular, is a large and thriving place, and has 
an extensive manufactory of colonial tobacco, which is rapidly 
approaching American in quality. 

8. Port Stephens is a fine harbour, situated in the county of 
Gloucester, in lat. 32° 40’ S. It is a large estuary, about fifteen 
miles in length, contracted near the centre to about a mile in 
width. The entrance to the harbour is much impeded by 
-and-banks. At the north-west corner Port Stephens receives 
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the river Karnah, on which river, at the distance of about 
twelve miles up, stands Bourral. It receives, also, the waters 
of the Myall, which here expands into a lake of the same name. 
On the northern bank of the harbour stands Carrington, the 
capital of the county of Gloucester, —a neat little town about 
100 miles from Sydney. 

9. Harrington Inlet is the northern entrance to the river 
Manning, in the county of Macquarie. It was so named by Mr. 
Oxley, in honour of the Earl of Harrington. The Manning, so 
called in honour of the Deputy Governor of the Australian 
Agricultural Company, is in lat. 32° S., where it forms a kind 
of delta, with but an indifferent harbour in any of its mouths. 
The adjacent country is very beautiful, and the soil fertile, so 
that it has attracted a considerable number of settlers. This 
river has its rise in the dividing range of hills, near where the 
Peel River flows into the interior. The Manning is about 220 
miles from Sydney. 

10. Port Macquarte.—A large harbour, about 220 miles tothe 
north-east of Sydney, which was discovered by Mr. Oxley, and 
named by him in honour of the governor. It receives the 
waters of the river Hastings, so named by Mr. Oxley after the 
Governor-General of India. The country bordering on the 
Hastings is richly diversified with hill and dale, and abounds 
with timber. To the north-east, the river opens into reaches of 
great width and beauty, extending to the sea. To the north 
and south-east are some extensive lagoons, which have a com- 
munication with the ocean. 

11. Trial Bay, in lat. 30° 51' S., lies at the northern ex- 
tremity of the county of Macquarie, and receives the waters of 
the Macleay. 

12. Shoal Bay is situated in the Clarence River district, in 
lat. 29° 25'S. Steamers ply between this place and Sydney. 
Clarence River is navigable for upwards of eighty miles, and 
rises in the dividing range near Ben Lomond. Drayton is the 
chief place on this river. 

13. Moreton Bay is a large sheet of water in the county of 
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Stanley, extending from north to south more than sixty miles. | 
It lies between the 27th and 28h parallels of south latitude, © 
and is accessible for ships of large size by two different channels, 
the one to the north and the other to the south of Amity 
Island, at the entrance of the bay. Moreton Bay is defended 
from the sea by Stadbroke Island and a projecting headland , 
thére are eighteen feet of water over the bar, and many islands, 
shoals, and banks inside, with numerous channels between 
them. 

Moreton Bay receives four navigable streams, —the Brisbane, 
Logan, Tweed, and Scott rivers. The Brisbane enters the bay 
from the westward towards its southern extremity, the entrance 
being concealed by a small island, called Bird Island. There is 
a bar at Amity point, at the mouth of the river, which vessels 
of considerable draught of water cannot pass. The source of 
the river is in the mountain ranges to the northward, but it 
receives considerable . streams in its course, which, together 
with the main river, traverse a large extent of country. The 
tide ascends fifty miles above the mouth of the river, flowing 
also up the southern branch, the Bremer, on which stands the 
town of Ipswich. The capital of the district is Brisbane, on 
the river of the same name. 

Port Hacking.—A beautifal harbour, situated in the county 
of Cumberland, about eighteen miles to the southward of 
Sydney Harbour. It was so named from the pilot who dis- 
covered it. 

The above are the principal coast harbours of New South 
Wales, and are spread over about ten degrees of latitude. 
There are numerous minor havens, a description of which 
would be of little interest to the general reader. 


Rivers or New Soura Wats. 


As has been previously observed, the whole of Australia, and 
New South Wales in particular, is deficient in internal naviga- 
“m. This is the great drawback to the cultivation of wool in 
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. the interior, the expense of carriage to the ports of shipment 
forming a serious drawback to the profits of the squatter, by 
which class by far the greater proportion of wool is produced. 

Some of the rivers have already been mentioned, in con- 
nection with the estuaries into which they disembogue. Others 
are ehicfly as follows :— 

The Hawkesbury, in the county: of Cumberland, empties ~ 
itself into Broken Bay. The town of Windsor is built on its 
banks, at the distance of thirty-five miles from Sydney, and 
twenty miles from Paramatta. The town stands at the con- 
fluence of the south creek with the Hawkesbary River, though 
from the tortuows cheracter of the latter it is 140 miles from 
the sea. The river is navigable for vessels of 100 tons burthen 
for four miles above Windsor. The town is elevated about 100 
feet abeve the river, which here flows between noble over- 
hanging cliffs, some of which are 600 feet in height. The 
Bewkesbury is a continuation of the Nepean River, after the 
junction of the latter with a considerable stream, called the 
Grose river, whieh issues from a remarkable cleft in the Blue 
Mountains, in the vicinity of the town of Richmond. 

The Macleay rises in the dividing range, and enters the sea 
at Trial Bay, and its borders may be traced far up through the 
mountams to the table land of New England. There is a bar 
at its mouth, but it is navigable for coasting vessels for a dis- 
tance of thirty-four miles. After passing several secondary 
streams, the valleys, separated from that of the Macleay by 
ranges of hills, are watered by the Odalberree and the Bellen- 
gen. Im the course of the Macleay river there are several large 
eataracts. One of these, from the accounts given of it, must be 
ef great magnitude, the whole river falling from a height 
of 250 feet. 

The Clarence rises in the dividing range near Ben Lomond, 
flows through the Clarence district, and empties itself into the 
Pacific, near Shoal Bay, in south latitude 294°. It is navigable 
for upwards eí eighty miles for steamers, whilst some craft 
ascend for ninety miles from its mouth. This is one of the 
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finest rivers yet discovered in Australia, and from the richness 
of the country through which it flows, must one day become of 
great commercial importance. The country around is re- 
markable for the excellence and beauty of its timber; the cedar 
ranking first among its vegetable productions. Large sums 
have been given in London for some logs of cedar from this 
district, for the most expensive kind of cabinet-work, in which 
it often surpasses the best specimens of mahogany. 

The Clarence is obstructed by a bar, yet surpasses all other 
Australian rivers in the breadth and volume of its waters; its 
reaches, too, being longer and wider than those of any other 
river on the coast.. As a grazing district, the country through 
which it flows is of a high order, being, in addition to its fertility, 
for the most part level; and even the mountains do not attain 
any great elevation, except at the sources of the streams. A 
great number of squatters have stations at the Clarence River. 
The communication between the table land along the main 
range and the navigable estuary is easy, and wool drays can 
` descend with facility from Beardy Plains, the table land opposite 
the sources of the river, to that part of the river where vessels 
take in cargo for Sydney. 

The Richmond is another river of the Clarence district, en- 
tering the Pacific to the southward of Lennox Head. The 
general character of the country on this river presents slightly 
wooded grassy forest of the greatest fertility. There are few 
rivers in Australia in which so much good available land exists 
unbroken by densely wooded ranges and ravines. The low 
flats near the mouth of the river are covered with mangrove 
scrubs, tea tree, and the swamp oak, but the alluvial land 
higher up is diversified with brush, abounding in cedar and 
pine, clumps of bangola palms, reedy swamps, small rich plains, 
and lightly wooded forest flats of great richness. 

The Brisbane.—This river falls into Moreton Bay, previous 
to the termination of its course receiving the waters of the ` 
Logan, Tweed, and Scott. The Logan rises on Mount Lind 
say, in the Clarence River district, and flows through the coun 
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of Stanley, emptying itself into the southern passage of Moreton 
Bay. The Brisbane was discovered in 1823, and has its source 
in the mountain ranges to the northward. This river traverses 
a large extent of country, which produces almost everything 
that can be required by the settler. The banks of all these 
rivers resemble those of the Clarence and Richmond, and their 
scenery is eminently beautiful. They are already occupied by 
squatters, to a considerable extent, but in the interior have the 
disadvantage of being infested by troublesome natives. The 
district abounds with all the useful minerals, as limestone, coal, 
and iron. To Moreton Bay will be brought the wool from’ 
Peel’s Plains, Darling Downs, Byron’s Plains, &c., the descent 
being easy, and the cargoes can be shipped direct either to 
Sydney or England. The Brisbane is much infested by sharks, 
which are here of the most ferocious description, and its banks 
are more than usually productive of venomous snakes, mos- 
quitos, marsh leeches, stinging ants, &c. 

Shoalhaven River, in the Maneroo district, rises in a swamp 
near Corrumburoo, about 100 miles from Sydney, and flows 
through the counties of Murray, Argyle, Camden, and St. 
Vincent, disemboguing into the sea at Cooloongatta, thirty-five 
miles below Wollongong. At the distance of about twenty- 
six mues from Lake Bathurst, the river passes through some 
remarkable ravines of from 500 to 1,500 feet in depth. These 
are termed the Shoalhaven gullies. 

Manning River, so named in honour of the Deputy-Go- 
vernor of the Australian Agricultural Company, divides the 
counties of Gloucester and Macquarie, and has a long course 
westerly to the dividing range of hills, from the opposite side 
of which the Peel River is given off to flow into the interior. 
It empties itself into the Pacific in 32° south, and has but 
an indifferent entrance. The country on the banks of the 
Manning is fertile, and this, with the beauty of the scenery, 
has caused many settlers to locate themselves along its course. 

Hastings River disembogues itself into Port Macquarie, 
which has been already spoken off. The country bordering 
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an the Hastings is rich, being a pleasing undulatien of hill end 
dale, and well timbered. Towards the nonth-east the river 
opens out into reaches of great heauty. A fow miles to the 
north and south-east are some extensive lakes which have a 
communication with the ocean. 

The Turon is an interior river, rising nesr Callen Cullen, 
and flowing through the counties of Roxburgh and Welling- 
ton. It flows into the Macquarie River. It is remarkable as 
being the principal seat ef the New South Wales gold mines. 

Maria River, in the county of Macquarie, empties itself inte 
the Hastings, at St. John’s Plains, about a dazen miles from 
Port Macquarie. It is navigahle for forty — hae an 
its banks a large extent of available land. 

The Bremer, in the Moreton Bay district, is a ——— 
branch of the Brisbane. The town of Ipswich stands on its 
banks. 

The Wollondilly, upon which stands the tewn af Goul- 
burn, at its junction with the Mulwaree. ‘This stream receives 
the Cox’s River, near the junction with the Wazragambe, and 
afterwards flows into the Nepean. 

Hunter River.—Vide Port Hunter. 

Maria River, in the county of Macquarie, empties itself 
into the Hastings River at St. John’s Plains, about fifteen 
miles from-the town of Macquarie. It runs in a north-westerly 
' direction, and. is navigable for about forty miles from its 
mouth. There is a large extent of available land on its banks. 
_ The Wilson River joins the Maris. 

The Macquarie River is formed by the junction of the 
Fish and Campbell rivers, after they issue from the Blue 
Mountains, near the counties of Bathurst and Westmoreland ; 
the source of the Fish River being in the high mountains te 
the westward of Burragorang. The Macquarie winds through 
the plains to the north-west, after its junction with the Camp- 
bell. In some places it is navigable, but in ethers obstructed 
by rapids and falls. After running for a considerable distance, 
“* expands over the surrounding country, the whale area be- 
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eommg a ses. Below this the channel again becomes apparent, 
and winds threugh a vast mass of reeds, when saddenly it 
again spreads ever the country, the water running with the 
same rapidity as when flowing through narrow banks. The 
Macquarie has been fownd, by Sir T. L. Mitchell, to join the 
Darimg in about latitude 80° south, long. 147° east. 

The Paterson, in the county of Durham, flows into the 
Hunter at the town of Hinton. Jt was thus named after 
Colonel William Paterson. 

Pages River rises on the Liverpool range, and running 
through the county of Brisbane, flows into the River Hunter 
at Segenhee. 

The Murrumbidgee rises on the western ridge of the 
dividing range of mountains, in the district of Maneroo, about 
250 miles south-west of Sydney. It pursues a long and tor- 
tnous course for upwards of 500 miles, without receiving any 
increase from the country which it waters. it expands itself 
over the country into the marshes of the Lachlan, in about 84° 
south, long. 144° east. The country which it traverses is very 
fine, and abounds with all the requisites for supplying millions 
with all the comforts which civilization can require. 

The Lachlan rises in the Cullarin range of mountains, 
which divide the counties of King and Argyle. After running 
a north-westerly course, it expands into a vast area of marsh, 
where it is jomed by the preceding river. During a great 
part of its course it is navigable for large boats, at 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. Near Mount Talga it receives the 
waters of the Goobang, which rises near Mount Laidley. 

The Murray can scarcely be considered a river of New 
South Wales, though a part of its own course and of its tribu- 
taries belong to that province. It rises in the Australian 
Alps, receiving in its course the Mitta Mitta, near the town of 
Albury, the Ovens, the Twisden, the Murrumbidgee, and the 
Darling. It empties itself into Lake Alexandrina, in the pro- 
vince of South Australia. 

The Murray was so called by Captain Sturt in compliment 
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to Sir George Murray, who, at the period of its discovery, 
presided over the Colonial Department of the State. This 
river is the longest in Australia, having a course of from 1,300 
to 1,500 miles. It passes, in a great part of its course, between 
high cliffs of sand and clay, whilst in other places it is skirted 
by a broad belt of brush and forest, with occasional flat plains 
on either side, but of too arid a description for pastoral pur- 
poses. The variations: of the stream, according to the wet 
and dry seasons, are very great. Like that of many other 
rivers of Australia, its course frequently consists of a succes- 
sion of lagoons or small lakes; these are the natural results 
of a water-system which is liable to be reduced in the dry 
season. It receives the first addition to its waters from the 
eastward in the month of July, and rises at the rate of about 
an inch a day till December, in which month the Murray 
attains a height of about seventeen feet above its lowest or 
winter level. As it rises, it fills in succession all its lateral 
creeks and lagoons, and its flats are laid under water. The 
natives look to this periodical flow with as much anxiety as 
the Egyptians to that of the Nile, but for a very different 
reason ; the aborigines of Australia have not had the intellect 
to turn their river to any purpose of cultivation. The utmost 
extent of its blessings to them is, that it resusditates myriads of 
crayfish on which they may regale. 

The lake into which the Murray disembogues is shallow, and 
year by year becoming more so. From this cause it has always 
a heavy rolling surf, which much adds to the difficulty of 
navigation. It is said that the lake is rapidly filling up, and 
that as it fills up, the channel of the river will become easier 
of access, and there seems reason to suppose that this will be 
the case, and that thus the river will one day become important 
in a commercial point of view. 

Lake Alexandrina, so called by Captain Sturt in honour of 
her Majesty, is sometimes called Lake Victoria for the same 
reason. It lies immediately to the eastward of the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, aad disembogues into the sea at Encounter Bay, by 
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two mouths called the eastern and western entranees. Its length 
` issixty miles, and its breadth from thirty to forty. Its depth 
generally is only a few feet. There is a large bight in it to the 
south-east, and a beautiful and extensive bay to the north- 
west. 

The Darling is formed by the junction of numerous streams 
from the westward and northward of Moreton Bay, draining a 
tract of country lying to the westward and northward of the 
27th degree of south latitude, and uniting finally with the 
waters of the Murrumbidgee and Murray, just spoken of. It 
was discovered by Captain Sturt in 1829. In the course of 
300 miles the Darling does not receive a single stream from 
either side. 

The Bogan, in the Wellington district, rises in Hervey’s 
Range, some of its streams issuing also from the less elevated 
eountry between the Lachlan and Macquarie. It flows north- 
westerly, and empties itself into the Darling near Port Bourke, 
receiving in its course the Ballock River and Tandoga Creek. 
The uniformity of the Bogan, from its rise to its junction with 
the Darling, is remarkable. In a course of 250 miles no change 
is observable in the character of its banks, or the breadth of its 
bed. 

The Nammoy, or Peel River, is situated in the district of 
Liverpool Plains, and joins the Darling at Poekataroo. It 
receives the Castlereagh River. 

The above are among the principal rivers of New South 
Wales, the lesser streams being innumerable. Attempts are be- 
ing made to render the Murray navigable, by placing steamers 
upon it; but though a considerable reward has been offered by 
the South Australian Government for the first successful at- 
tempt, no one sufficiently enterprising has been found to claim 
the honour or the reward. 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that New South 
_ Wales, instead, as is generally supposed, of being compara- 
tively destitute of rivers, is really as well furnished with them 
as most other countzies in similar latitudes. In 1846, no ler 
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than 150 were discovered. The progress of discovery is still 
rapidly going on, and numerous rivers have yet, no doubt, to 
be developed. . 

Many other rivers, besides those here spoken of, will be 

mentioned when we come to treat of the territorial division of 
the country. 
- The principal harbours worthy of note in the province of Vic- 
toria are Port Phillip, Portland Bay, and Western Port. Port 
Phillip may be more properly called a gulf, varying in breadth 
from 20 to 60 miles, and embraces an extent of 875 square 
miles of open water. The port was discovered in 1802 by 
Lieut. Murray, and was afterwards visited by Captain Flinders. 
The entrance to this magnificent sheet of water is, like that of 
Sydney harbour, narrow, being scarcely two miles in breadth, 
and much even of this is occupied by the rocks lying off Point 
Nepean, and by shoals on the opposite side. The depth of the 
gulf, form the head to the innermost anchorage, is about 40 
miles. On the western side of the port the bay opens into a 
long navigable arm, upon which the town of Geelong is 
situated. It runs nearly east and west, and contains, like the 
outer bay, an admirable anchorage at its farther extremity. 
The harbour of Geelong is of easy access to ships at almost all 
times, whereas they are frequently detained for days before they 
can arrive at Melbourne, on the banks of the Yarra Yarra, 
which empties itself into Hobson’s Bay. 

Portland Bay was discovered by Lieut. Grant, and was so 
named by him in honour of the Duke of Portland. It is the 
outlet of a considerable squatting district. The principal rivers 
which flow into this harbour are the Fitzroy, the Surrey, the 
Shaw, and the Hopkins, 

Western Port is a beautiful harbour, and is formed by Grant 
and French Islands. It was named Western Port by Mr. Bass, 
from its relative situation with regard to Sydney, it being at 
the period of the discovery the westernmost extremity of the 
straits known on the north side. The harbour consists of two 
bays, which lie one within the other in a remarkable manner, the 
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inner one being nearly filled up by French Island, whilst the 
outer is sheltered by Grant Island, which stretches across it 
almost from point to point, leaving a wide channel on the west 
side, but an indifferent one on the east. In consequence ot 
this formation, the harbour on the east side of Grant Island 
forms a canal half a mile wide, with a depth of from six 
to seven fathoms. The shores of the harbour are very 
beautiful ; and as this portion of Australia gains in popula- 
tion, the port must become one of considerable commercial im- 
portance. 

The district of Western Port contains an abundance of land 
of the first quality. The country about Bass’s River, which 
enters the port from the northward, consists of rich alluvial 
soil, and that extending towards Wilson’s Promontory, is 
described as being the finest ever beheld, resembling the park 
of a country-seat in England, the trees standing in picturesque 
groups, over the rich meadow lands. The extent of grazing 
land in this district is very large, and of the finest quality, and 
the geniality of the climate covers it with exuberant vegetation. 
The Port abounds with fish, and the adjacent country possesses 
an inexhaustible supply of coal. . 

The harbours of South Australia are equally good with those 
of the adjoining colonies. They are chiefly comprised within 
the large bays termed Spencer’s Gulf and Gulf St. Vincent. 
Port Adelaide is an inlet from the latter, and the landing 
place is situated about seven miles north-west from Adelaide. 
Near this is the roadstead called Holdfast Bay, the anchorage 
of which is excellent, but it is much exposed to south-westerly 
gales, which blow here with great violence. From the excellent 
nature of the holding ground, there is no danger to well- 
formed vessels, as they must drag their anchors two miles up 
hill before they could sustain any damage. Another port in 
Spencer’s Gulf is Hardwicke Bay, which runs for a consider- 
able distance into York’s Peninsula. Port Lincoln is another 
branch of the same gulf, and is rapidly rising into impor- 
tance. The other harbours of the colony are not of mur 
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account; they are principally as follows:—Slesford Bay, 
Avoid Bay, Coffin Bay, Anxious Bay, Streaky Bay, Smoky 
Ray, Denial Bey, Fowler's Bay, Lacepede Bay, Guichen 
Ray, &e. 

The principal ports of Western Australia ave, King George’s 
Seund, Cockbura: Sound, Shark’s Bay, and Doubtful Island Bay. 
Besides these there are a considerable number of estuaries, there 
being no less than ten between King George’s Sound and Swan 
River. These are usually from ſive to ten miles in length, and 
from two to three in breadth. The streams which run inte 
seme of these axe considerable, and will, when the colony is 
more fully occupied, afford water communication to the inhabi» 
tante In the summer season the water in them is salt, but 
becomes fresh after the rains. 

Kong George's Sound was discovered by Vancouver, and was 
newer by him after George the Third. It is an‘exeellent harbour, 
but being situated to leeward of Cape Leuwin, in the vicinity of 
which strong westerly gales prevail, it will not rise to eminence 
as a port until the establishment of a connected system of steam 
na¥igation with India and the Archipelago, when this harbour 
will take high rank among the ports of Australia. The strong 
Winds—ae is experienced on the extreme point of South Africa— 
do not blaw home, as it is termed by seamen; so that between 
the strength of the winds and the land, there is generally a belt 
of comparatively smooth water close in shore, which steam can 
traverse with the greatest facility, though sailing vessels within 
the same belt would not only make no progress, but would run 
imminent danger of being wreeked, from their inability to work 
off a lee shore. The town of Albany is situated on King 
George's Sound. i 

Swan River, on which stands Perth, the capital of Western 
Australia, and the towns of Freemantle and Guildford, was 
discovered in 1696 by Vlaming. It discharges its waters intọ 
a large bay called Melville Water. This river is subject to 
disastzoug floods, which at times, as is usual with Australian 
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rivers, inundate the lands in the vicinity, and cause considerable 


The other harbours of Western Australia are abundant and 
excellent, but as the portions of the colony in which they are 
situated are not likely to be occupied for a long period to come, 
further mention of them here would be useless. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
NEW SOUTH WALES—TERRITORIAL DIVISION. 


Extent—Counties—Argyle—Auckland— Bathurst— Bligh —Brisbane— Cook 
— Cumberland — Gloucester — Hunter — Macquarrie—Murray —Phillip— 
Roxbuargh—Westmoreland—Stanley—Squatting districts. 


Avustraiia is the name given to the whole of the Southern 
Continent, or rather island, it being a continent only as spoken 
of with reference to its opposite neighbour Van Diemen’s 
Land. It is bounded on the north by Torres Straits and the 
Arafura Sea, which separate it from the Malay Islands, on the 
west by the Indian Ocean, on the south by the South Pacific 
Ocean and Bass’s Strait, and on the east by the Pacific Ocean. 
It lies between 10° and 39° of south latitude, and 112° and 
158° of east longitude. Its length from east to west is about 
2,500 miles, and its breadth from north to south about 2,000 
miles. It contains a superficial area of 3,000,000 square miles 
or 1,920,000,000 acres, a vast proportion of which, however, is 
not adapted for the residence of man. The extent of coast line is 
about 8,000 miles. The portion already occupied by colonists is 
comparatively small, and lies on the west, south, and east por- 
tions, forming a continuous chain, or belt, which fringes the vast 
deserts of the interior. This belt is divided into four distinct 
colonies: Western Australia, extending to the head of the 
Australian Bight; South Australia, from the latter point 
to the Glenelg River; Victoria, formerly Port Phillip, from 
the Glenelg to Cape Howe; and the parent colony of New 
South Wales, stretching along the east coast to Wide Bay ; 
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including within these dimensions the district of Moreton 
Bay, shortly, perhaps, to be erected into a fifth independent 
colony. 

The portion of Australia now known as New South Wales 
comprised, till recently, all the country lying to the southward 
of the 26th degree of south latitude, and to the eastward of 
the 14lst degree of east longitude, containing a superficies of 
500,000 square miles, or 320,000,000 acres, and having a coast 
line of about 1,500 miles. From this, however, the recently- 
formed colony of Port Phillip has been cut off, so that the 
parent colony has become more circumscribed in its dimensions. 
The extent of the colony, as at present constituted, is from 
Moreton Bay on the north to Victoria on the south, including 
a coast line of about 1,300 miles, and stretching into the in- 
terior from 200 to 300 miles, comprising an area three times 
that of Great Britain. The districts called “ settled,” includ- 
ing those of Victoria, comprise upwards of 34,000 square miles, 
or above 22,000,000 acres. Beyond these. districts fully a 
hundred millions of acres are occupied by squatters. There 
are not under cultivation more than 200,000 acres. 

The number of squatting licenses issued is upwards of 
1,500, occupying nominally about 45,000,000 acres in New. 
South Wales; and nearly 1,000 in Port Phillip, occupying 
about 30,000,000 acres. This is, however, less than the real 
quantity of land over which the stock runs. The quantity 
of stock in New South Wales, is, in round numbers, 100,000 
horses, 500,000 head of horned cattle, and 12,000,000 sheep 
These numbers must, hi wever, be regarded as approximate 
only, the real numbers being much more. The accounts 
given in by the squatters are not likely to be correct, as by 
giving in an exact return they would materially increase both 
their rents and assessments, so that, in the official returns of 
stock, the actual quantity may always be considered to be under- 
rated. Nothing can be more fallacious than these returns; 
but being considerably under, rather than over the reality, the 
English reader is in no danger of being misled. 
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New South Wales is divided into the following counties :— 

Argyle, bounded by the counties King, Georgians, West- 
moreland, Camden, St. Vincent, and Murray. It contains 
about 1,248,600 acres, combined in a length of sixty miles, and 
a breadth of thirty-six miles. Argyle consists for the most 
part of extensive ridges, with irregular plains between, and is 
. watered by streams branching from the Hawkesbury and 
Shoalhaven rivers. It is a highly fertile country, the supply 
of water being never-failing, even in the extreme summer heats. 
This renders the plains of Argyle amongst the richest in the 
colony. The scenery is highly picturesque, and the general 
effect is heightened by the expanding of the river Wallondilly, 
which winds through these delightful plains. The county 
town is Goulburn, which is situated on the banks of the Wal- 
londilly, 125 miles from Sydney. A second town is Marrulen, 
108 miles from Sydney. A third is Bungonia, on Bungonia 
Creek, 125 miles from Sydney. The pepulation is estimated 
at 5,465. Argyle is a gold-producing county. 

Auckland comprehends that portion of New South Wales 
which is bounded by a line ranning from Cape Howe along the 
boundary of the Port Phillip district, to the point where the 
boundary crosses the 149th degree of east longitude, themes 
east to the sea, and thence along the coast to Cape Howe. 
Auckland is about sixty miles long, and forty broad, containing 
a superficial area of 1,536,000 acres. It contains 1,200 inha- 
bitants. The chief towns are Boyd, Eden, and Pambula. 
The beautiful harbour of Twofold Bay, on which Boyd and - 
Eden are situated, is in this county. It contains no rivers of 
importance, but the country is well watered by numerous 
streams. Some portion of Auckland is mountainous ; the prin- 
cipal elevations being the Wanderer’s Range and Mount Imlay, 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea. The latter is a well- 
known landmark when approaching Twofold Hay. The plains 
of Bega, about twenty-five miles from Boyd Town, are eg- 
tremely fertile. The geological character of the county of 
Auckland presents abundant indications of the presence of 
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mineral tregemres, especially the Mancroo district, which is 
now known to abound with gold.—See Squatting Districts. 

Bathurst.—This county is bounded by the counties of Rox- 
burgh, Westmoreland, Georgiana, King, Lachlan, and Welling- 
ton. It is about sixty-five miles in length, by forty in breadth, 
and contains 1,190,400 acres. The county consists for the 
most part of broken table-land, in many places forming exten- 
sive downs, as Bathurst, Warwick, Kings, Dennis, and Pretty 
plains. Open downs of this kind, not unlike those in the 
neighbourhood of Brighton, extend for upwards of 100 miles 
along the banks of the Macquarie. 

Bathurst, independently of its gold mines, is one of the most 
flourishing counties in the colony. The climate is proverbially 
healthy, and the country admirably adapted for pastoral as well 
as agricultural purposes. The flocks produce some of the finest 
wool in New South Wales, and the stock of all kinds is consi- 
derabie. It is well ‘watered by numerous streams issuing from 
the Blue Mountains, so that it escapes the severe droughts with 
which the country on the coast is sometimes visited. From its 
many advantages, the county of Bathurst has become the resi- 
dence of persons of a superior class, and the society is, in canse- 
quence, good. It contains the towns of Bathurst and Carcoar. 
The population i is about 6,405. 

Bligh is bounded by Brisbane, Phillip, Wellington, and the 
Liverpool Range. Its length is about eighty miles, and its 
width forty, containing an area of 1,077,120 acres. The plains 
of this county are very rich, and comprise Harrison’s Plains, 
Krui Plains, Nandowra Plains, and Wellington Valley. It is 
well watered, and in some parts mountainous. The chief town 
is Ailsa, the others are Dalkeith and Montefiore. The popu- 
lation is 1,004. 

Brisbane is bounded by the river Hunter on the north- 
east, from its source to the river Goulburn, on the west by 
the Krui river, and on the north-west by the Tuiagroo range 
to the head of the Hunter. This county is about ninety 
miles by forty, and comprises 1,500,160 acres. The district 
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is for the most part table-land, with occasional peaks and 
plains, some of the peaks rising to a considerable elevation. 
Amongst these is Mount Wingen, better known as the Burn- 
ing Mountain. The elevation of the portion under combus- 
tion is about 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. The popu- 
lation is about 1,373. 

Camden is bounded by the counties of Cook, Westmore- 
land, Argyle, St. Vincent, Cumberland, and the sea. Its dimen- 
sions are seventy miles by forty-five, comprising 1,400,320 
acres. The soil of this county is very superior, consisting of 
hill and dale, and possessing several large tracts unsurpassed in 
fertility ; especially the one known in the colony as the ‘“ Cow- 
pastures.” The fertile and romantic region of Illawarra is 
situated in this county. Some portions are high, and even 
precipitous ; the communication with Sydney being obstructed 
by a range of precipices. The rivers are numerous, amongst 
which is the Nepean, one of the most considerable streams 
in the eastern counties. The county town is Berrima, on the 
Wingecaribbee, eighty-one miles from Sydney. Wollongong is 
also a considerable town on the sea-coast, about sixty-four 
miles from Sydney. The other towns are Camden, Wilton, 
Picton, Kiama, and Murrimba. Camden may be termed the 
lake county of New South Wales; the Camden and Illa- 
warra lakes abounding with the most enchanting scenery. The 
population is 9,663. 

Cook is bounded by the counties of Roxburgh, Westmore- 
land, Camden, Cumberland, and Hunter. Its length is sixty 
miles, and its breadth forty-four, containing 1,065,600 acres. 
Cook’s county lies near the Blue Mountains. The soil is 
indifferent, but interspersed with fertile valleys; it has also a 
large range of table-land of a picturesque and romantic charac- 
ter. It is well watered, as might be expected from its moun- 
tainous character. The chief town is Hartley, on the river 
Lett ; the other towns are Emu, Wilberforce, Bowenfels, Rydal, 
and Cole. The population is 3,541. 

Cumberland is the metropolitan county, and is bounded on 
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the north and west by the Hawkesbury and Nepean; on the 
south-west by the Nepean and Cataract rivers ; and on the east 
by the sea. Its character is that of an undulating plain, by 
no means remarkable for great fertility. Cumberland is sixty- 
three miles in length by thirty-eight in breadth, and contains 
914,800 acres. It is by no means well watered, except near 
the Hawkesbury. Sydney, the metropolis, is the chief town; 
but Paramatta is the county town. The other towns are 
Liverpool, Windsor, Campbell Town, Penrith, Appin, Narel- 
lan, St. Mary’s, and Ryde. The ports are Port Jackson, 
Botany Bay, Port Hacking, and Broken Bay. The popu- 
lation is 81,114. 

Durham is bounded by the counties of Brisbane, Hunter, 
Northumberland, and Gloucester. Its length is sixty miles, 
and its width fifty, comprising 1,344,180 acres. This county is 
well watered, and contains several rivers of some magnitude. 
A portion of it is mountainous. The capital is Patterson, on 
the river of the same name. The other towns are Musselbrook, 
Seaham, Clarence Town, Dungop, Hinton, Greford, Merton, 
and Camberwell. The population is 7,928. 

Georgiana is bounded by Argyle, Westmoreland, King, 
and Bathurst. The county is fifty miles long, and forty 
broad, containing 1,281,360 acres. Some portions of the county 
are mountainous. It is well watered. The portion of Geor- 
giana bordering on Argyle contains gold. The chief town of 
the district is Bingham. Georgiana contains 1,525 inhabitants. 

Gloucester is bounded by New England, Durham and Mac- 
quarie. It is eighty miles long, and sixty-five broad, compris- 
ing 1,375,200 acres. This county contains the Australian 
Agricultural Company’s grant of 437,102 acres, forming & 
parallelogram which extends from the Manning River to Port 
Stephens. The northern parts of the county are mountainous. 
The chief towns are Raymond Terrace, the capital, on the 
river Hunter, at its junction with the Williams River; Car- 
rington, on the shores of Port Stephens, and Stroud, on the 
Karuah river. The Church of England has considerable por 
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sessions in this county. In the vicinity of these is an extra- 
ordinary geological freak of nature. A line of hills bears a 
striking resemblance to a ruined fortress, and the masses of 
rent rock are thickly dotted with granite balls of the size of 
cannon balls, half imbedded as would have been the case 
had they been fired with an insufficient charge of powder. 
The county abeunds with other mineralogical curiosities. 
Gloucester contains mumerous rivers and creeks, the chief of 
which are the Manning and Williams rivers. The population 
is 3,149, 

Hunter is bounded by Brisbane, Durham, Northumberland, 
Cook, Roxburgh, and Phillip. It is seventy miles long, and 
forty-seven broad, containing 1,315,840 acres. The principal 
rivers are the Hunter, Goulburn, and Macdonald. Jerry's 
Town is the capital. The population is 1,063. 

King is bounded by Argyle, Georgiana, Bathurst, Lachlan, 
and Murray. It contains about 1,159,840 acres. This county 
is in some parts mountainous, and is well watered. Some parts 
are very fertile, as at Boorowa and Yass Plains. The chief 
town is Gunning. The population is 2,505. 

Macquarie is bounded by Macleay, New England, Glou- 
cester, and the sea. Its length is sixty, and its breadth fifty 
miles, comprising 1,408,000 acres. A part of the county is 
mountainous, and highly romantic; the cliffs are the most 
precipitous in New South Wales. It contains someconsiderable 
rivers, of which the Manning and the Hastings are the prine — 
cipal ones. The towns are Port Macquarie, on the Hastings, 
Hay, Ballingarra, and Mariaville. Macquarie contain’ nume- 
rous lakes, the principal of which are Lake Innes, Qneen’s 
Lake, and Watson Taylor’s Lake. The population is 1,637. 

Murray is bounded by the counties of King, Argyle, St. 
Vincent, Northumberland, and the Maneroo district. It is 
seventy-eight miles long, by forty-four broad, and contains 
1,458,080 acres. Murray contains some considerable rivers, 
the principal being the Murrumbidgee—one of the largest in 
“Tew South Wales—the Shoalhaven, the Yass, Inigery, and 
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Molonglo. The towns are Queanbeyan, the capital, on the 
river of the same name, Bungendore, Yass, and Larbert. The 
popuiation is 3,886. 

Northumberland is bounded by Durham, Gloucester, Hunter, 
Cumberland, and the sea. This county is sixty-eight miles 
long, and fifty-five broad, comprising 1,498,060 acres. Nor- 
thumberland is second in importance to the metropolitan county 
only, being intersected with numerous creeks and rivers, giving 
every facility for internal traffic, an advantage which no other 
eaunty in New South Wales possesses to the same extent. 
The Hunter river affords an outlet for the produce of the whole 
northern boundary, and this portion is covered with the most 
flourishing farms and estates in the colony. It is the coal dis- 
trict of New South Wales, and possesses an abundance of this 
valuable mineral, and facility for working it, which may vie 
with its British congener. Some parts of the county are 
mountainous, and. every part is fertile and highly picturesque. 
The valleys are also famed for their beauty, the Yarramalong 
especially. Lake Macquarie, the largest lake in New South 
Wales, about twelve miles from Newcastle, is famed for the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. Several smaller lakes en- 
rich the surface of the country, as Brisbane Water, Tuggerah 
Beach, and Womberall. The towns are Newcastle, East and 
West Maitland, Morpeth, Singleton, Wollambi, Hexham, East 
and West Gosford, and St. Albans. The population is 15,207. 

Phillip is bounded by Wellington, Roxburgh, Hunter, Bris- 
bane, and Bligh. Its length is fifty-three miles, and its breadth 
forty-one, containing 1,035,520 acres. The county is flat, and 
there are few rivers of consequence except the Goulburn. The 
chief place is Rylatone. The population is 674. 7 

Roxburgh is bounded by Phillip, Hunter, Cook, Westmore- 
land, Bathurst, and Wellington. It is fifty miles long, and forty 
broad, containing 972,160 acres. Many portions of this county 
are highly fertile, and it is admirably watered throughout. 
Kelso is the chief town, and Rydal the only other. The popu- 
lation is 2,538, 
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St. Vincent is bounded: by Camden, Murray, the Maneroo 
country, and the sea. Itis eighty miles long, and forty broad, 
comprising an area of 1,704,844 acres. ‘This is a gold produc- 
ing county, and its general features are highly interesting. It 
contains numerous rivers, amongst which the Shoalhaven and 
the Macleay are the principal. Its harbours are excellent, 
amongst which the most prominent are Jervis Bay, Crook- 
haven, Shoalhaven, Sussexhaven, Ulladulla, Bateman’s Bay, 
Broulee, and Moruya. Braidwood is its chief town, in the 
- vicinity of which are the most promising gold diggings of the 
colony. The other towns are Huskisson, Broulee, Ulladulla, 
Marlow, Narriga, Tianjara, and Farnham. Its maritime 
boundary is very picturesque. The population is 2,572. 

Wellington is bounded by Bligh, Phillip, Roxburgh, Bath- 
urst, and the Wellington district. It is seventy-two miles 
long, and forty-two broad, containing 1,059,840 acres. This 
county is highly fertile, especially that portion called Wel- 
lington valley. It is well watered, and some portion of it is 
mountainous. This is a gold producing county, the first dis- 
coveries having taken place on the Turon, one of its rivers, 
this being ‘still the chief seat of the New South Wales gold 
mines. Several rivers flow through the county, the chief of 
which is the Macquarie. The capital is Mudgee, and there is 
another town called Neurea. The population is 1,609. 

Westmoreland is bounded by Bathurst, Roxburgh, Cook, 
Camden, Argyle, and Georgiana. It is sixty-four miles long, 
and thirty-two broad, containing 1,018,880 acres. A portion of 
the Blue Mountains stands in this county, some of the peaks 
rising to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. There are 
several other summits reaching from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 
O'Connell Town is the chief place. The population is 
1,541. 

Stanley.—The most northerly county of New South Wales. 
It lies between the parallels of 27° and 28° of south lati- 
tude, and is bounded on one side by the Pacific, and on the 
other by the great dividing range of mountains, in the eouthern 
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portion of which gold is found. It is about sixty miles square, 
and contains 2,000,000 acres. The plains are amongst the 
richest in New South Wales; the principal are Normandy 
Plains, Laidlay Plains, Innes Plains, and Letitia Plains. The 
rivers are the Brisbane, Bremer, Stanley, Logan, Teviot; | 
Lockyer, and Pumice Stone. The capital is Brisbane, on the 
river of the same name; the other town is Ipswich, on 
the Bremer. The county of Stanley contains the splendid 
harbour called Moreton Bay. This county, when the gold 
fever has somewhat subsided, will become one of the most 
important in New South Wales. It is even now contemplated 
to make it a separate province. The population numbers about 
2,000, many of whom are Chinamen. 

Besides the above, there are many other counties of no great 
importance at present to the emigrant. Their whole number 
is forty-six ; the names of those not previously mentioned being, 
Cowley, Buccleuch, Dampier, Beresford, Wallace, Wellesley, 
Hawes, Parry, Buckland, Pottinger, Inglis, Vernon, Dudley, 
Sandon, Raleigh, Gresham, Clarence, Richmond, Rous, Buller, 
Ward, Churchill, Cavendish, and Canning. 

In addition to the territorial division of the colony into 
counties, it has also been laid out in squatting districts, in 
which, for the most part, the vast shipments of wool have been 
produced. The importance of these districts, from which the 
prosperity of the colony has hitherto arisen, demand a passing 
notice, and the more so, as their hitherto flourishing condition 
has been so much interfered with by the discovery of the 
gold mines, the value of which, as compared with the indus- 
trial produce which has raised the colony to its eminence, and 
was raising it still higher, is somewhat questionable. 

The principal squatting districts are as follows :— 

Bligh.—Containing about five millions of acres, over which 
are scattered about 1,000 horses, 40,000 head of cattle, and 
140,000 sheep. 

Clarence River. — A well-watered district, of similar dimen- 
sions; contains about 2,000 horses, 40,000 head of cattle, 
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and 200,000 sheep. The chief settlements are Cassino, on 
the Richmond river, and Drayton, on the Clarence river. 

Darling Downe.—An extensive district, containing a number 
of plains well adapted to pastoral purposes, the principal of 
which are Darling Downs, Canning Downs, Cecil Plains, Peel 
Plains, and Waterloo Plains. Some portions of this district 
are mountainous. The stock comprises 1,000 horses, 30,000 
cattle, and 400,000 sheep. 

Lachlan.— A mountainous district, though containing a 
number of plains, of vast size, as the Eurylean Plains, the Molle 
Plains, &c. It is well watered, the principal rivers being the 

Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Yass, and Boorowa. The stock is 
reckoned at 3,500 horses, 100,000 cattle, and 250,000 sheep. 

Liverpool Plasns.—A large district containing ten milion 
acres. This is the best watered district of New South Wales, 
and contains a large number of considerable rivers. The 
Australian Agricultural Company has an estate in this district 
of 562,898 acres, which with their estate in the county of 
Gloucester, previously mentioned,. makes altogether a million 
acres. The Liverpool Plains district contains the greatest 
extent of pastoral country of any in New South Wales. It is 
bounded by two parallel ranges of mountains, from which belts 
of forest traverse the plains at intervals, dividing them into a 
series of natural parallelograms. Some of the mountains reach 
an altitude of 3,000 feet. The chief town of the district is 
Tamworth, situated on the River Peel, in the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company's estate, about 254 miles from Sydney. The 
stock consists of 4,000 horses, 220,000 cattle, and 400,000 
sheep. 

Macleay River. — This district lies on the coast, extending as 
far back as the New England district. The stock is computed 
at 1,000 horses, 20,000 cattle, and 5,000 sheep. 

Maneroo.—One of the most important districts of New South 
Wales for pastoral purposes, and presenting every indication of 
an abundance of gold. It lies on the right bank of the Muar- 
rumbidgee, extending over the Maneroo plains. This country, 
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known as Brisbane Downs, forms a series of gentle undulations 
the'soil being rich and fertile, lightly timbered, and remarkably 
well watered. These plains lie at the foot of the great Warra- 
gong chain, or Australian Alps, and form a square of about a 
hundred miles in extent. The district is altogether said to con- 
tain more available land than the whole of Tasmania, and 
abounds with everything necessary for the sustenance of man. 
In winter, the district is cold, being from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, but the climate on the whole is 
delightful. The port to this extensive country is Twofold Bay, 
and‘ as the attention of squatters has been rapidly drawn to 
it, the district must soon become one of the highest importance. 
The stock at present consists of 5,000 horses, 115,009 cattle, 
and 400,000 sheep. 

Moreton Bay.—The boundaries of this district are not yet 
definitely defined. It lies for the most part between the ranges 
before mentioned under the head of Brisbane, and the coast, 
extending as far to the northward as 26° of south latitude. It 
is, for a country bordering on the tropics, well watered, and is 
admirably adapted for pastoral purposes, as well as for the 
growth of tropical produce. The principal bay in the district is 
Wide Bay. The stock consists of 1,000 horses, 20,000 cattle, 
and 250,000 sheep. 

Murrumbidgee.—One of the largest squatting districts in the 
colony, containing no less than twelve million acres. It is 
watered by the two largest rivers in Australia, the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Murray. The plains are very extensive. The 
stock numbers 3,000 horses, 100,000 cattle, and 400,000 sheep. 

New England.—Contains about 5,000,000 acres, bordering on 
the Darling Downs district. It is reputed to contain gold. 
The country being well watered, is well adapted for pastoral 
purposes, and the flocks and herds have become very numerous. 
The stock consists of 2,000 horses, 60,000 cattle, and 600,000 
sheep. 

Wellington. — A large district, containing about ten mikon. 
acres, lies between the rivers Lachlan and Macquarie, adjacent 
r 
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‘to the counties of Bathurst and Wellington. It is a well 
watered district, and is ia some parts mouatamous. The stock 
consists of 1,200 horses, 60,000 cattle, and 250,000 sheep. 

The preceding are the principal squatting districts of New 
South Wales. We will now proceed to notice some ef the 
principal towns which have sprung up during the formation 
and progress of the colony, commencing with the metropolis. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Towns of New South Wales—Sydney—The Harbour—Eagih air of Syducy 
—The Market—di yde-park—Hmencipiste— Appearance of the city—Staests 
—Public buildings—Botanio Garden—Public institations—Religious esta- 
blishmente—Manufactares—Bishoprice— Presbyteries—Revenue— Bathurst 
— Paramatta — Newcastle — Maitland — Morpeth—Windsor— Berrima — 
Wollongong—Boyd Town—Liverpool—Penrith—Appin—Port Macquarie 
—Roals, 


SYDNEY 
Tam city, fhe capital of the Australian colonies, and if 
we are to attach any importance to the aspirations of the 
colonists, to become, at no distant dete, the metropolis of the 
Austratian empire, is situated on the southern shores of Port 
Jackson. On approaching the city from the heads, it bas an 
imposing appearance, and when we take into consideration 
the comparatively short period of the existence of the colony, 
the wonder is that such a city should have sprang up withm 
that period; its wealth having been entirely of its own crea- 
tion—the country not possessing a single article of commerce 
which has not been introduced by the settlers. in this respect, 
New South Wales was almost alone among the countries of 
the earth—of which there are few which do not contain some 
of the exportable necessaries of life, but in Australia nothing 
exportable was indigenous—all has been created by the energy 
of the colonmts. 
From such insignificant beginnings, and with a society, & 
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‘many years, of the very worst description, arose this remarkable 
city. The appearance from the harbour is very striking. The 
city stretches along the shore, and on the heights, in a truly 
majestic manner; the lower portion alive with the usual 
adjuncts of commerce, the central part studded with cathe- 
drals, churches, and other public. buildings, few of which are 
first-rate specimens of architecture on close inspection, but 
‘which, under the Italian sky of the colony, present a more 
imposing appearance than those of most European towns 
with greater architectural pretensions. The heights of Wool- 
lomolloo, rising above the city, are crowned with the truly 
elegant villas of the élite of Sydney society—composed of men 
who have, for the most part, become so by their own efforts, 
aided, it is true, by the luck of circumstances, which, however, 
often casts them down, even from the Woollomolloo heights, 
only to find their way back in the course of a few years,—for 
there is nothing on earth so elastic as a Sydney merchant. 
You may cast. him down, but it is impossible to keep him down. 
He will work day and night to gratify his love of display; and 
in this he rarely fails, however thwarted for a time. From 
this passion spring the elegant suburban edifices which crown 
the picture of Sydney, as seen from the harbour. 

The entrance to the harbour is between two magnificent 
cliffs, named the North and South Heads, upon which, if 
batteries were placed, it would be inipossible for an enemy's 
ship to enter without being sunk; the harbour might, in fact, 
be rendered a second Gibraltar. When within the Heads, the 
scene is one of remarkable beauty, from the picturesque 
appearance of the various inlets and islands, the shores of 
which are covered with.an ever-verdant vegetation, of a charac- 
ter altogether new to the emigrant, who, till he has arrived at 
the city, feels that he isin a new world. When once within 
the city, all is again English but the sky. 

On passing through the Heads, to the left is Watson’s Bay, 
the pilot station. On the right is the quarantine-ground, 
backed by the burial-place of those who are unfortunate 
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enough to die when thus near the shores of the land of 
promise. Opposite Watson’s Bay is the only danger of the 
harbour, the “Sow and Pigs,” a small shoal, easily avoided. 
Farther on is Bradley’s Point, with its miserable apology for 
a battery. On the opposite shore are Vaucluse and Point 
Piper. Shark’s, Garden, and Pinchgut islands, are now 
passed—the latter so called, because at one time convicts were 
sent there to be starved into obedience. As the vessel glides 
on, she passes Fort Macquarie, and then lets go her anchor 
in Sydney Cove; the voyage, its anxieties, and we will add, 
its pleasures—for there are many, even at sea—are ended; and 
there are few who have the good-luck, as most have, to have 
come out in a good ship under a good captain, who do not 
regret leaving the ship which for four months has been to 
them a home devoid of care, and who do not feel that care 
renewed by the prospect of the new career which is before 
them. They need be under no fear for the result. 

Sydney Cove has deep water to within a few feet of the shore, 
and wharfs have been constructed, alongside of which the 
largest vessels can load or discharge cargo. The Circular 
Wharf is the most prominent of these. This wharf, and the 
cove generally, is appropriated to foreign merchantmen ; whilst 
the steamboats and coasting traders have their jetties and 
wharfs in Darling Harbour. The rise of tide in Sydney Har- 
bour is trifling. Nearly a thousand vessels enter the port 
annually, and .many ships of large size are built. A large 
fleet of whalers belong to the port, and innumerable traders, 
which periodically visit the islands of the Pacific. Ships of 
` all nations put into Sydney to refit, every facility being 
afforded. Steamboats are numerous, some trading between 
the capital and the outports, others going to and fro from the 
neighbouring colonies; whilst the Paramatta boats, going and 
coming at all hours of the day, present the counterpart of our 
Gravesend steamers at home. — 

On landing in Sydney, it is difficult for the new comer to 
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persuade himself that he is in a strange hand. Everything is 
thoroughly English. The principal streets are spacious, with 
the footways paved, as in London; the shops might be met 
with in the Strand,—a crowd of people is bustling along with 
the same businessitke air as at home. He is hailed by omnibus 
cads with the exclamation, “ Paddington!" but without its 
usual addition of “Bank!” “Cab, sir!” is as infallible a 
salutation as it would be were he to pause at the cab-stand at 
Charing Cross. Drays and horses might be the property of 
Barclay and Company, only the horses are not quite so ple- 
thoric. Teams of oxen, dragging huge bales of wool, which 
they have brought from a distance of perhaps a couple of 
hundred miles in the interior, are the only things to which he 
has not been aceustomed in England. A cursory view of the 
town also convinces him that the industrial arts of his native 
country have taken root here also. Tall chimmeys, pouring 
forth volumes of smoke, indieate the presence off numerous 
steam-engines; and differ only ir one respect from their 
English congeners, viz., that they are poHuting one of the 
purest atmospheres on the face of the earth, instead of the 
thick, murky substance which Londoners are in = habit. of 
calling ‘‘air.” 

If he stroll into the market, of whieh Sydney possesses one 
quite worthy of its inrportamee, the scene before him is not 
Engtish,—for he will see beef and mutton being sold at a 
penny or two-pence per pound. At another shop is a man 
retailing turtle at the same price. A little furtheron he will see 
some of the vilest fish in creation, the almost only eatable 
one in the Sydney waters being the garfisk. Wild turkeys, 
fowls, ducks, pigeons, and numerous other delicacies belonging 
to the feathered tribes, are there in abundance. The vegetable 
market is equally well supplied; whilst the fruit department is 
not only tempting, but highly dangerous to a new comer, if he 
indulge his appetite inordinately. Pine-apples and bananas. are 
as plentiful as cabbages in Covent-garden, and almost as cheap. 
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Oranges, melons, grapes, peaches, nectarines, plums, loquets, 
and other delicious fruits, are within the reach of the poorest, 
for whom, as well as their wealthier neighbours, they often 
form the midday meal; after which, all classes can indulge in 
excellent native wine,—Sauterne, Claret, Madeira, or Chame. 
pagne. All this is un-Eaglish. 

The market iwelf is an epitome ef the importance of the 
population frequenting it. It is ia George-street, and is bril- 
liantly lighted, and judiciously ventilated. The throngs visit- 
ing it on a Saturday evening resemble those in Leadenhall. 
market at the same period. From the heat of the climate, 
everything must be sold; and their beef and mutton is not 
beught by the pound, but by the joint, a few pence amply 
providing the Sunday’a dinner. Animal food is the least 
important part of domestic expenditure. 

Jf the newly-arsived immigrant go on, he will come te 
another Eaghsh scene—Hyde-park, for Sydney has its Hyde- 
park as well as London; and there he will find the wealthier 
inhabitants taking their drive as regularly, and with infinitely 
more importance, than the Eaglish aristocrats whom they are 
caricaturing. As in NMensingten Gardens, the bands of the 
regiments quartered in Sydney are playing the last new polka, 
or the airs from the lest. new opera. Tired of this, he may 
ramble inte the Botanie Garden, where he will find the floral 
treasures of tropical and semi-tropical climes flourishing in the 
greatest luxuriance, but net, as at home, under glass. The 
bakmy atmosphere around him amply suffices for all their 
purposes, as it will suffice for his also. 

Hf he extend his walk beyond the suburbs, he will be struck 
with the novel elharacter of the vegetation, but more so with 
the apparent bexrenness of the soil. If his walk be in the 
direction ef the Seuth Head,, he will see nothing but sand, as 
white as snow. As a matter-of-course, he will ask the first 
man he meets, how anything can grow in such a soilP He 
will be informed that anything «witl/ grow, as he may judge for 
himself, if he look around him. The Surrey Hills, to the 
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southward, are covered with this sand, and a stranger may 
imagine them to be snow-capped. It is said these hills were, 
in the origin of the colony, pasture-ground, but that, in con- 
sequence of Cook’s River having been dammed up, the wind 
has driven the sand from Botany Bay. If the land gales swept 
over these hills, Sydney would be unbearable. 

English, however, as everything appears, he will not quite 
like the appearance of some whom he may meet. For in- 
stance, when watching the carriages of the Sydney aristocracy 
in Hyde-park, he would be struck by one which excels in 
gaudiness and lavish display. Within he would see a man as 
obtrusively vulgar in appearance as is his carriage. That man 
is one of the millionaires of Sydney, and owes his wealth to 
having stood twice under the gallows,—once in England, and 
once in the colony, with the luck of a reprieve each time. 
These were the beginnings of his fortune. He is now, or 


rather was—for he has recently gone to his account—the- 


honestest and most punctual man in Sydney; trusted by every 
one, and deceiving no one; being rich, and without the mo- 
tives for temptation. That flashy-looking man in a tandem 
was transported for bank robbery. He is now one of the 
richest men in the colony. The proceeds of his robbery, 
which were considerable, were not recovered; and shortly after 


his transportation, his wife followed with the whole of the | 


plunder. According to the system which then prevailed, she 
got him assigned to herself, as a servant! and their fortunes 
were made. The portly inmate of that splendid carriage 
must, however, be at least the mother of his Excellency the 
Governor. No such thing; she was, many years ago, trans- 
ported for stealing a donkey. Sometimes these rich convicts 
come home, in the expectation that their wealth will do any- 
thing for them in England. They are, however, mistaken, 
and usually drag out an obscure, though ostentatious, ex- 
istence, not unfrequently returning to the scene of their pro- 
sperity in disgust. 

Amongst the pedesttians, our new comer will encounter 
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some : villainous-looking countenances. He need not be 
alarmed,—all are too well-to-do to care about robbing him, 
though many would, at one time of their lives, have told him 
to “stand and deliver.” He will probably be glad to see, on 
his return to the city in the evening, that the streets are 
brilliantly lighted with gas, and thickly studded with police- 
men. These precautions are by no means unnecessary; for 
well-to-do as are the 50,000 thieves whom the mother 
country has thrown upon the shores of the colony, there are 
not a few of them who would have no objection to trying 
their bands at their old profession, if it could be done with 
impunity, and anything were to be got by it. 

All this is, however, fast passing away, and Australian pro- 
sperity is obliterating what English poverty effected. Fill a 
man’s pocket and his belly, and crime will be abeent from his 
heart. When the generation of actual thieves has passed 
away, their descendants will be thieves no more, leaving behind 
a.sharp Yankee-like people, going d-head at a rate, perhaps, 
more enterprising than scrupulous. 

The most conspicuous amongst the buildings of the metro- 
polis are the cathedrals of St. Andrew and St. Mary, which, 
towering above the higher parts of the city, give a dignity to 
the scene from whatever point they may be viewed. The new 
Government-house is also an imposing structure as seen from 
the sea, but disappoints the observer on a closer inspection. 
The style, what there is of it, is Tudor, but the heaviness of 
the building—giving it at a distance a feudal look—is out of 
place in a country where the inhabitants would ridicule the 
smallest approach to feudality. It has also another disad- 
vantage, that of being in an inverse ratio, in point of magni- 
tude, to the Governor’s salary. Government-house is most 
delightfully situated, between the Cove and the Government- 
gardens, and commands a view over the waters of the harbour. 

On entering the town, by a species of Wapping, as is usual 
in commercial sea-ports, we shortly arrive in George-street, 
which would reflect no discredit upon a European capital, if 
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numbered amongst its principal streets. Several other ex- 
cellent streets may be named, as Pitt, Castlereagh, Elizabeth, 
Macquarie, Sussex, and Kent streets. All others are unworthy 
of notice, and belie the impression created on entering the har- 
bour. They have, however, one advantage, which it would 
have been well to have recorded of European towns; they are. 
for the most part laid out at right angles, so that the inhabi- 
tants of the Australian metropolis will not, like the denizens 
of their English prototype, have to pull down houses and 
churches in order to render their streets passable. 

Fhe public buildings are numerous, though the taste of moat 
of them is questionable. The principal amongst them are — 
the Castom House on the Circular Quay, the New Court 
House, the Legislative Council Chambers, the Treasury, the 
Post Office, the Australian Subscription Library, the Police 
Office, the Sydney College, the Benevolent Asylum, St. James's 
Church, Christ's Church, St. Mary's, St. Patrick’s, St. Bene- 
dict’s, Trinity, the new Centenary Chapel, the Jew's Synagogue, . 
the Museum, and not a few others of a public character which 
might be enumerated. However badly the architectural taste 
of the citizens may have been directed, it is not a little credit- 
able to them that so many pablic buildings should have sprung 
up where, little more than half a century ago, nothing existed 
bet the forest and the savage. 

Besides these, there are the Hyde-park Barracks, in whieh 
convicts were formerly kept; the old Court House; the long 
line of Hospitals, and other Government buildings, in Mae- 
quarie-street ; the Royal Hotel, in George-street, built at a cost 
of 30,0007.; the Thtatre, in Pitt-street, an elegant building and 
well supported ; the Club House, in Bent-street; and numerous 
private buildings of merchants and storekeepers; many of 
these are elegant and substantial, being built of freestone, the 
shops being as well furnished as those in London, and their 
contents as tastefully displayed. 

The glory of Sydney is its Domain, comprising some hundreds 

” acres on a projection of land which extends into the waters. 
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of the harbour. A few minutes walk brings the pedestrian, 
half suffocated with the hot, dry atmosphere of George-street, 
into Hyde Park, formerly the race-course. This, as well as 
being the fashionable drive, is the play-ground of the city, and 
as such presents the speetacle of old English sports going on 
with great vigour. ‘There ave two. entrances; one, the public 
drive in Hyde Park, and the other, by a detour round the 
Cove, by way ef Port Macquarie. The public walks are 
admirably laid out. This advantage to the city was first secured 
by Governor Maegquarie, and has ever since continued a pro- 
minent objeet ef solicitude. Im the long walk, in the side of a 
rock overhanging a romantic beach, ıs Lady Macquarie’s 
chair, a seat designed by nature, and adorned by man. The 
paneramic views fron: this spot are charming, comprising the 
waters of the harbour and the north shore. At the entrance 
of the Domain is a large plain, where reviews take place, and 
the military bands perform om particular days, as does also the 
city band. l 

Fhe pride of the Domaia is that portion af it allotted to the 
Government gardens. Tt has been called the “ Eden of Eastern 
Australia,” and well does it deserve the appellation. AJ: kinds 
of tropical and semi-trepical rarities have been here brought 
together from al? parts of the globe, even Indian and South 
American plants flourishing in the greatest luxuriance. 
Amongst rare European plants, the English reader will be 
surprised to find the gooseberry and the currant; but so it is; 
the chmate of New South Wales not being favourable to their 
growth. The most striking objeets are the Norfolk Island 
pines and the bambeos. The soil is naturally sterile, but the 
_ utmost care Ras been lavished upon. it, and the result is, an 
assemblage of interesting plants which can no where else be 
witnessed. The manner in which the gardens are laid out is 
equally attractive with their botanic specimens; an air of 
tropical luxuriance being attained by shrubberies, flower -plets, 
winding shady walks, grassy terraces, sequestered seats, and 
lounging places hewn out of the rocks, overshadowed by native 
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figs and other thick-foliaged trees. In one part is an artificial 
pond, fringed by weeping willows, these being amongst the 
rarities of the garden. In the centre of the pond is an obelisk 
to the memory of the botanist Allan Cunningham, formerly 
superintendent of the gardens, which owe much to his skill and - 
taste. The gardens are open at all times, and form the favourite 
resort of all classes. 

Public institutions are abundant. There are four banks: 
two colonial—the Bank of New South Wales, and the Commer- 
cial Bank; and two Anglo-colonisl—the Bank of Australasia, 
and the Union Bank of Australia. There are also—the 
British Colonial Bank, the Royal Bank, and a Savings Bank 
in which deposits can be made to the extent of 200/. Com- 
panies for public objects abound—as the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, the Hunter River Steam Navigation 
Company, the Australian Gas Company, the Australian Sugar 
Company, the Sydney Salting Company, the Australian Trust 
Company, the Scottish Australian Investment Company, the 
Sydney Alliance Fire and Life Insurance Company, the . 
General Assurance Company, the Australian Colonial and 
General Life Assurance Annuity Company, &c. &c. 

There are handsome barracks for two regiments at the 
Surrey Hills, about two and a half miles from the city. The 
barracks were formerly in George-street, in the centre of the 
town, but as continual squabbles were occurring between the 
soldiers and the townspeople, the Government thought best to 
remove the troops to a distance. It is, however, an anomaly to 
place the troops intended for the defence of the city in the 
bush. Not that their present numbers would be of much use 
anywhere. It has been well said, that a large frigate might at 
any time lay the city under contribution, in defiance of the 
troops and fortifications; the latter being of a ridiculous 
character in comparison with the importance of the place over 
which they make a show of keeping guard. 

Religious establishments are numerous, all denominations 
flourishing alike under the fostering care of the Government, 
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which, under certain conditions, lends a hand to all without 
distinction. The Episcopalians and the Roman Catholics are 
the most numerous. The former are under the regulation of a 
Bishop, and the latter of an Archbishop. Besides these, there are 
congregations of Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and Jews, all of whom have excellent places of 
worship, and number amongst their pastors many ministers of 
eminence and zeal. . There are also several charitable and use- 
ful institutions—as a Benevolent Society, a Dispensary, a 
Stranger’s Friend Society, the Sydney Dorcas Society, a 
Temperance Society, Total Abstinence Society, and many 
benefit and friendly societies. 

Education is equally well provided for. . A University, 
established by the Legislative Council, has commenced its 
operations, though it has not received the sanction of the 
Bishop, not being exclusively Church of England, these 
being his ideas of what a University ought to be. There is 
also a Sydney College and an Australian College, which are 
rather schools of a high character. Besides these, there are 
St. Mary’s Archiepiscopal Seminary, the Normal Institution, 
and the Australian School Society. In addition to these, there 
are six schools attached to the Church of England, seven to the 
Presbyterian Church, six to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
one to the Wesleyan. These receive the support of Govern- 
ment. Besides these, there are Independent and Baptist 
schools, which receive no support from the State, and many 
others of a private character. Connected with these. are 
literary and scientific associations—as the Mechanics’ School of 
Arts, the Australian Subscription Library and Reading Rooms, 
the Church Book Society, the Clerical Book Society, the New 
South Wales Law Library, and the Australian Museum and 
Botanic Gardens, the latter being of a highly interesting 
character, and forming one of the most delightful resorts for 
recreation that can be desired. 

Sydney, as a city, is independent of the local government 
like the city of London. It is governed by a mayor, with ¢ 
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salary of 8001. a year, aldermen, common-couacillors, and the 
‘asual staff of an English manicipality, the corporation having 
similar powers, and similar cemtral over its regulation. Like 
their prototypes at home, they dine and squabble furiously 
their debates being much more remarkable for seal than ele- 
. gamoe. In ome respect, they are superior to Eaglisa corpo- 
rations: they spend the public money on the object far which 
# is levied, rather than on the indulgence of their ewn interests 
and appetites. 

The colony generally possesses » considerable wumber of 
manufacturing establishments, viz. seventy steam flour-milis, 
fifty water-mills, twenty-six wind-mills, twenty-eight bone- 
mills, ninety-five melting-houses, five distilleries, twenty-four 
breweries, three sugar refineries, twenty soap and candle maau- 
factories, fifteen tobacco and snuff manufactories, six woollen- 
cloth factories, producing annually 200,000 yards ef tweed and 
broadcloth, forty tanneries, fiveestablishments for salting and pre- 
serving meat, four hat, and four rope zanufactories, one gaswork, 
seven potteries, one glass-house, one emelting-work, and thirteen 
brass and iron foundries. These were the retarns of 1850. 

The Sydney banks have a circulation of about 250,0007. in 
notes, and about 650,000. of coin in their coffers. They grant 
no interest on deposits, though these vary from 300,000/. to 
4,000,000. The banking business of Sydney is im a very 
healthy condition. 

The press is well supported, both daily, bi-weekly, and 
weekly. One ofthe daily papers, the Sydney Morning Herald, 
would do honour to any country. The weekly publications are 
numerous, and for the most part conducted with intelligence 
and good taste, though seme are of as infamous a character as 
are their congeners published in London; proving that in all 
countries the bad passiens of men demand to be pandered to, 
2s well as their intellects. 

Professional men also abound and flourish, with the ex- 
ception of medical men, to whose well-being the climate is 
‘nimica. Yet even these find their accoumt in the diseases 
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esnsed by exocm, which in the Australian colonics, as else- 
where, cannet be indulged in with impunity. Upwards of 
two hundred of these gentlemen contrive to pick up a liviag, 
aad their numbers ave constantly augmented by the surgeons 
of emigrant ships, thomgh the latter esually migrate to the 
interier, or, boing disappeinted, leave the colony on the first 
oppertanity. Lawyers, in proportion to the population, liter- - 
ally swarm, the rolls containing fifty barristers, and a hundred 
. and twenty atterneys and procters, whe all find employment, 
from the peculiar condition of society; litigation being much 
re ee nee Sil cee than heey WENA a 
is comparatively cheap. 

As has boen before stated, the religions establishments are 
numerous and well regulated. There are two bisheprics, 
Sydney and Newcastle, the Bishop of Sydney being metro- 
politan of Australia. The bishopric of Newcastle comprises 
the counties north of the Hunter river, or an extent of about 
700 miles by 500, an area larger than the whale of Great 
Britaia. The diocese of Sydney -cemprises all the remaining 
territory ef the colony. The number of churches, according 
to the last returns, is seventy. The Bishop of Sydney receives 
from the colonial toeasury a salary of 2,0001. per annum; the 
Bishop of Newcastle 1,000L 

The Roman Catholic Church is under the administration of 
an archbishop, and an extensive establishment of subordinases. 
The namber of churches is fifty-eight. The Archbishop zre- 
ceives 500L a year from the colonial funds, and a Vicar- 
General 2001. The Roman Catholics in Sydney are a numerous 
body, amounting to a third of the population. This is owing to 
the circumstance of all Irish convicts haviag here landed in 
New South Wales. 

The Presbyterian Church is under the government ef the 
Synod of Australia, and is divided as follows :—Presbytery of 
Sydney, with five churches, eccupied by ordained ministers of 
the Church, and a number of temporary churches, served occa- 
sionally by members of the presbytery ;—Presbytery of Wind- 
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sor, with three churches, and a number of temporary ones, 
served as before;—Presbytery of Campbelltown, with three 
churches, and a number of temporary ones;—Presbytery of 
Maitland, with four churches, and a number of temporary ones. 

The Synod of Australia has numerous schools under its 
superintendence, as has also the Synod of Eastern Australia, 
consisting of the ministers and elders who separated from the 
Established Church of Scotland in 1846. They, too, have an 
excellent place of worship in Sydney, and many scattered uo 
throughout the colony. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have about fifty chapels, and a 
like number of preaching places. The Congregationalists are 
not so numerous, but equally active in disseminating the truths 
of Christianity. 

For general police purposes, the colony is divided into dis- 
tricts, which are incorporated for the purpose of levying taxes 
for the support of the police, for repairing roads, and for educa- 
tional purposes. The members of the district councils have, 
however, no control over the expenditure, so that they are 
regarded as little more than the imposers of taxation. They 
have twenty-nine of these districts under their regulations. 

The government of the colony is administered by a Governor, 
who is also Governor-General of all the Australian colonies, an 
Executive Council, and a Legislative Council, for the most part 
elective, but containing a proportion of nominees. The laws 
are the statute laws of England, combined with various and 
occasional Imperial and local enactments. The law is ad- 
ministered by a Supreme Court, consisting of a chief justice, and 
several puisne judges, who combine the powers of the courts 
of Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, at West- 
minster. There is an attorney and solicitor-general, and bar- 
risters and solicitors are admitted to practise, much as at home. 
The sheriff exercises jurisdiction over the whole colony. There 
is also an efficient police force, under thirty-two benches of paid 
and unpaid magistrates. 

The revenue of the colony is large, amounting, in 185], to 
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408,5981, of which 277,7931. was general revenue, 123,848.. 
Crown revenas; amd: 4,460/. clergy and school collections. Tie 
gemeral revenue is derived from duty en: spirits aad tobnevs 
imported, spirits distilled in the colony, port dues, assesment 
of stock beyoud the settiod districts, auction duty, licenpes ts 
publicans, suctioncers and ‘others, post-office fines and forfeitures, 
foes of office, &c.. The Crown revenue consists of proceeds of 
the sale of land aad town. allotments, land and immigration do- 
posits, quit-rents; livenses to squatters and timber cutters, rents 
of government quarries; gold licenses, receipts for the esvort and 
amveyanee of gold, &c.,.&c: In the year 1841, in consequence 
of the mania for land speculation, which shortly afterwards 
plunged the colony in bankruptcy, the revenue rose to the 
enormons:'sum of 683;,1274. 

The exports consist chiefly of gold, wool, tallow, beef, hides, 
horns, mutton, bones, oil, whalebone, tobacco, timber, bark, 
wine, leather, skins, soap, gum, and a varity of minor articles. 

The imports consist chiefly of British, American, and French 
manufactures. The British manufactures imported are wooellens, 
stationery and books, musical instruments, spirits, wine, iron 
and steel, hardware and ironmongery, hats, caps, bonucts and 
haberdashery, glass, earthenware and china, cotton, hosiery, 
blankets and bedding, beer and ale, wearing apparel and slope, 
canvass, drugs, millinery, oilman’s stores, salt, silks, tobacco, 
&e., &c. 

Next to the capital, the following are the principal’ towns of 
New South Wales :— 

Bathur st.—The capital of the county of the same name. It 


is situated in latitude 33° 24’ south; longitude 149° 29! east, 


and is distant from Sydney 121 miles. The town stands on the 
river Macquarie, and received its name from Governor Mao- 
quarie, in honour of the then seeretary of the colonies. Com- 
mencing near the town are the Bathurst Plains, a district: of natu- 
rally clear land, about nineteen miles‘: length, and from six to 
eight in breadth, containing a superficial area of about 120 
square miles. These plains consist of a series of gentle undu- 
@ 
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lations, with intervening valleys of moderate extent, the sur- 
rounding forest country being generally but thinly timbered, 
and patches of the forest stretching at irregular intervals into 
the plains, like points of land intoa lake. The river Macquarie 
traverses the whole length of the district. The plains are situ- 
ated upwards of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
hence the locality is very temperate and healthy, forming an 
occasional retreat for the invalids of the more arid districts, 
similar to that of the Neilgherry hills in India. Near Bath- 
urst is an extensive lake, the receptacle of the torrents which in 
the rainy season pour down from the Blue Mountains. It 
is from three to five miles in extent, varying according to the 
seasons. Much of the land on its shores has been reclaimed, and 
brought into cultivation. Bathurst stands on the verge of the 
gold fields of New South Wales, to which we shall afterwards 
revert. | 

Paramatta, in the county of Cumberland, eighteen miles 
from Sydney, is the seat of the county executive. It stands near 
the Paramatta river, which is the name given to a creek which 
in reality is the head of the harbour of Port Jackson. On the 
first establishment of the place, it was called Rose Hill, but 
with great good taste the more euphonious native name of 
Paramatta was restored to it. A small fresh-water river runs 
‘ through the town, and falls into the creek above mentioned. 
The scenery around Paramatta is very interesting, on which 
account it is a frequent resort of the inhabitants of Sydney, 
steamboats constantly running between these towns. The main 
street is above a mile in length, and contains many excellent 
buildings. 

The Governor has a country seat at Paramatta; this is a 
very neat building, and from the desirableness of the locality, 
it usually becomes his residence during a portion of the year. 
The court-house is a very handsome building, and numerous 
others are scattered over the town and neighbourhood. There 
is also an excellent establishment for female orphans.on the 
‘ank of the river. Within half a mile of the town is the peni- 
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tentiary, or, as it is generally termed, “factory” for female 
prisoners, where, whilst the convict system was in vogue, those 
who had not been assigned as servants, or who, having returned 
from service, were awaiting new masters, or who had been re- 
manded for punishment, were confined in separate classes. The 
building is large, massive, and clean, but being situated in a 
valley, and enclosed with high walls, the inmates were not 
at all times healthy. Paramatta contains also a Roman Catholic 
male and female orphan school, a King’s school, observatory, 
military barracks, military and general hospital, two Protestant 
and one Roman Catholic churches, two Wesleyan, two Scotch, 
and one Independent, chapels. A woollen manufacture of 
some magnitude has been established here. 

Newcastle, a seaport town of New South Wales, is situated 
at the mouth of the river Hunter, and is the seat of the coal 
trade. It is about eighty miles from Sydney harbour, and was 
formerly called King’s Town; the name of the Coal River, on 
which it stands, having been changed to that of Port Hunter. 
It is the seat of a considerable trade, and is rapidly rising into 
eminence, as well from its position, at the commencement 
of the navigation of the Hunter, as from the coal mines in the 
vicinity. 

Maitland, East and West, are situated on the river Hunter 
above Newcastle. East Maitland stands at the junction of the 
Wallis Creek with that river, 120 miles from Sydney, about 


twenty miles from Newcastle, and, three miles from Morpeth, 


at the head gf the navigation of the Hunter. The town is 
very pleasantly located, but has the serious drawback of a 
scarcity of good water. It has two neat churches, Episcapalian 
and Roman Catholic. The best building in the town is the 
branch Bank of Australasia. A large gaol was also in course of 
erection here for the criminals of the northern districts; but 
from the discontinuance of convictism to New South Wales, it 
is probable that it will not be completed. 

West Maitland stands on the opposite bank of Wallis Creek. 
This town has risen on the lands of private individuals, and 


ot MORPETH, 


leaving the advantage of a liberal supply of fresh water, it 
has taken the lead of its opposite neighbour, and may, from 
the extent of its trade, be called the capital of the northem 
Gistricts. It contains several handsome places of worship, 
asmongst which the Roman Catholie chureh is conspicuous. 

West Maitland is the centre of an extensive agricultural 
country, and ecosamanding, as it does, the trafie to and from. 
the squatting districts of Liverpool Plains, New England, &c. 
it has became a thriving and important town. Coal mines are 
alee extensively worked in the vicinity of both Haat and West 
Maitdand, the coal being abundant, and of a superior quality. 
Is is obtainable on the spot, at the moderate raśe of six shillings 
the ton. A tobacco manufactory, on an extensive seale, has 
alao been established here by two American gentlemen, and a 
vast. improvement in the quality of colonial tobacco has, in 
cemsequence, taken place; this article, now that careful culti- 
vation is bemg applied to it, promises to become equal te 
that ef the United States. An admirable newspaper, the 
Mastiand Mercury, is published here, and has contributed 
maeth te raise the place into estimation, the ability displayed 
im its columns being quite equal to that of its metropolitan 
contemporaries. 

AMerpeth, above Maitland, stands at the head of the navi- 
gable portion of the Hunter River, about twenty-nine miles 
from Newcastle. This is the extreme limit to which steam 
navigation on the Hunter is carried on with Sydney. Morpeth 
is a rapidly reing town, and, like its neighbours, has abundance 
af coal in the vicinity, seme mines being in a operation. 
The Hunter River Steam Navigation Company has an ex- 
tensive wharf here, and throughout the greater part of the 
year there is a daily communication to and from the metro- 
polis by the steam vessels of the company. A considerable 
number of sailing vessels also trade between Morpeth and 
Sydney. The town contains Episcopalian and Wesleyan places 
o£ worship, several excellent schools, steam flour mills, and a 
‘wep manufactory. 








Windsor is in the metropolitan county of Cumberland, 
about thirty-five miles from Sydney, end twenty from Parir 
matta; it is situated at the confluence of the South Creek with 
the Hawkesbury. The river for four miles above Windsor is 
navigable for vessels of 100 tons burden. The towa stands on 
a tll 100 fect above the level of the river, and commands 


' extensive views over a beaut#el country. Its buildings, like 


those of Parametta, are excelent, and it is conmected with the 
metropolis by good reads, on which stage coaches ply daily. 
The land in the vicinity is very fertile, and the farms being 
smaH, the country is highly cultivated, forming, in conjunction 
with its-natural scenery, one of the most desizable localities in 
New South Wales. 

Goulburn, in the county of Argyle, ¥26 miles from Sydney, 
is a flourishing town on the Wollondilly, near its junction with 
the Mulwarree. From its vicinity to the gold fields, this tee: 
must increase in importance. It is a place of some trade, and 
possesses a weekly newspaper: 

Berrima, the chief town of the county of Camden, is eighty- 
one miles from Sydney. It is situated on the Wingcanbbee 
river, about five miles from Bong Bong. 

Wollongong, in the county of Camden, is en the ses coah, 
about sixty miles from Sydney, and forms a fhvounite, retreat 
for invalids. Ft is situated in the Illuwarra district, one of the 
most romantic in the colony. The Illawarra mountains: #. a 
lofty range running: parallel to the coast, and sfferding pro- 
spects inconceivably beantiful. The Illawarra district is a bels 
enclosed between the mountain and the oesan, thickly weeded, 
and of exuberant fertility. The descent of the mountain: fonsas 
the most precipitous road in the eoleny. 

Boyd Town is a rapidly rising town on the shares of Twofoid 
Bay. Jt forms the key te the Maneroo country, and is the 
chief port of outlet fer-the south-casterm distuicts. The tewm 
is named after its founder, Mr. Benjamin Boyd, whe recently 
met with s premature death when on. a eruise in hie yacht 
amongst the islands of the Pacific. That gentleman had 
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established here an extensive whaling establishment, employing 
nine vessels in the sperm whale fishery. He also erected a 
pier 300 feet long, and stationed a vessel for all the purposes of 
refitting. . The town is well laid out, and has a handsome 
Gothic church, which serves also as a landmark. The houses 
are built of brick, and there is a splendid hotel in the Eliza- 
bethan style. There are large salting and boiling-down 
houses. A good road to the Maneroo country was also con- 
structed under Mr. Boyd’s auspices. As a port of refuge, the 
harbour is no less estimable than from its rising commerce. 
The government town of Eden also stands in Twofold Bay, but 
from the enterprise of the founder of Boyd Town, it has 
dwindled into insignificance. 

Liverpool, in the county of Cumberland, is twenty miles 
from Sydney. Being the centre of a rich agricultural district, 
it has a considerable trade, and contains a neat church, hos- 
pital, &c. The buildings are in general good. 

Penrith, a thriving little town in the county of Cum- 
berland, thirty-three miles from Sydney, consists, for 
the most part, of one long street on the Great Western ® 
Road. This town is the seat of the Penrith district coune 
cil. It contains a Protestant and Roman Catholic church, 
and the use of the Court House is conceded to the Pres- 
byterians and Wesleyans for the celebration of divine 
worship. 

Appin, a town in the county of Cumberland, forty-five 
miles from Sydney, is situated at King’s Falls, where the 
Illawarra road crosses Tuggeral Creek. It does not contain 
more than 150 inhabitants. 

Port Macquarie, the principal town of the county of 
Macquarie, stands at the mouth of the river Hastings, 278 
miles from Sydney. It was so named by the discoverer of the 
river, Mr. Oxley, in honour of the then governor. 

Besides these, there are numerous other towns established 
throughout the colony, most of which have been mentioned by 
mame under the head of the counties to which they belong. 
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Further notice than has been given, would scarcely be in- 
teresting to the English reader. 

From the territorial divisions of the colony into counties, 
squatting districts, and towns, we will take a cursory view of 
the roads by which they are reached, premising that, with the 
exception of the Hunter River, New South Wales has no 
interior navigation worth mentioning, nor any canals; the only 
approach, beyond roads, to anything like a rapid means of 
communication being a railroad from Sydney to Goulburn, 
and this has only advanced as far as the formation of a com- 
pany for constructing it: when the latter communication shall be 
brought about, is extremely problematical, as would be also the 
utility of it when finished, unless it were considerably extended. 

New South Wales possesses three great roads leading to- 
wards the interior. Not roads in the English sense of the 
term, but a succession of openings through the forest, in 
which the chance of being lost is somewhat diminished. In 
the metropolitan county, and its vicinity, these roads have 
been constructed by convicts at an immense expense; yet, 
though small portions of them may be considered tolerable, 
the generality are such as an English traveller would be by no 
means inclined to encounter, if any other means of transit 
presented themselves. 

The first of these runs almost north, from Sydney to the 
Hawkesbury, on which isa ferry. It then goes on, through 
the valley of the Wollombi, to Maitland on the Hunter. This 
is the “ great north road ;” and though vast sums have been 
expended on it, it is now for the most part impassable, except 
to a New South Wales horseman, who stops at nothing short 
of a gulf in which his horse and himself must inevitably be 
buried. 

A second road goes in the direction of Paramatta, and thus 
far it is pretty good. From thence it goes to Penrith, where 
is another ferry over the Hawkesbury. The road now ascends 
to the summit of Mount York, one of the Blue Mountains, 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. From Mount 
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Youk it leads towards Bethurst, by a kind of Australian fim- 
plon, constructed by Sir T. Mitehell. From Bathurst it leads 
to Wellington Valley, where it stapa. 

The third road leads from Sydney, im the.diraction of the 
colony of Victoria. Mackensic describes this xead as consisting 
of gum-trees and public-housea; the grass for your horse 
improving as the comfort for yourself becomes less. It passes 
threugh Liverpool, Campbelltown, Berrima, Gonlharn, and 
Yass, which is abant 200 miles from Sydney. It crosses aovo- 
ral rivers, the firat af which is the Murrumbidgee, at Gua- 
degai, 270 miles from Sydney. The next is the Hume River, 
180 miles further, or 400 miles from Sydney. Fifty miles 
beyond the Hume, the read crosses the Qross, and ninety 
miles beyond this the Gonlburn River. From benee to Mel- 
bourne is sixty-five miles, With the exeeptian of thee 
yoads there ere no means of internal transit whatever, though 
wool hes to be brought dowa in bullock-dzays from immanee 
distances, in order to reach the port of shipment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
NBW GOUTH WALES. 


Ganera) fesinras—Climato-Diseasas—Seasons—Soil—Vegetable prodnctions 
—Fruits—Seed time and harvests—Clearing—Land—Mode of obtaining it 
— Squatting rans—Coal mines—Convict system—Statistico—Com paren 
with California. 


Ten general appearence of New South Wales .is undulatory, 
rarely rising into hills af any magnitade, except in the instance 
of what is termed the great dividing chain of mountaies run- 
ning from Port Phillip to Moreton Bay. Some portions of 
the country exhibit great fertility, whilat othera are arid and 
productive only in seasons of abundant rain. Towards the 
interior, the character of the country is that of a desert, inter- 
spersed with oocasional oases. A range of lofty hills also runs 
along the coast, parallel with the dividing range, or Blues Monn- 
tains, as they are locally termed ; the distance of the two varying 
from thirty to fifty miles. The intervening space is intersected 
by numerous rivers, having their rise in these elevations. Be- 
yond the Blue Mountains, a vast extent of table-lend extends 
in every direction, dipping at length towards the interior, when 
it again arises into lofty ranges, with depressions 40 the northern 
and southern shores. 

Though the forest is in most of the settled parts aniversal, 
the timber is in general thimly scattered, and presents na ob- 
stacles like those encountered in the forests of America. The 
vegetation is extremely beautiful, theugh an Kaglish farmer 
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would call the pasturage thin; and this is the case: hence the 
necessity for having such extensive squatting runs in proportion 
to the number of sheep and cattle pastured on them. The 
chief cause of this is, that in the heats of summer the vegetation 
is dried up, and the interior rivers for the most part cease to 
flow, a chain of ponds marking their usual course. Hence 
arises the deficiency of irrigation, and the adaptation of the 
country to pastoral, rather than to agricultural purposes; 
though, in wet seasons, the growth of vegetation is beyond 
conception luxuriant. In the character of the vegetation, the 
newly-arrived botanist turns over a new and striking page of 
nature; and profusely is it illustrated. The scenery is as strik- 
ing as the Flora, varying from the quiet richness of hill and 
dale, to the characteristic grandeur of the primary rocks in the 
mountain districts. 

The Blue Mountains, above spoken of, form a ridge extend- 
ing throughout the whole length of the colony. To the early 
settlers they presented an insurmountable obstacle to penetra- 
ting irto the interior, even the aborigines declaring that there 
was no pass. In 1813, a scarcity of pasturage occasioned by 
drought compelled the colonists to search for fresh runs, and a 
passage was found by Messrs. Blaxland, Wentworth, and 
Lawson, since when the progress of interior discovery has been 
rapidly going on. Many of these mountains are of great 
elevation, two being upwards of 6,000 feet, two above 5,000, 
four upwards of 4,000, sixteen upwards of 3,000, and thirty- 
three upwards of 2,000. 

As might be expected from this difference of elevation, the 
climate varies considerably. On the coast, the days are fre- 
quently intolerably hot, though the evenings are cool, the 
range of the thermometer in the course of a day being great; 
yet, with this extreme variation of temperature, the climate on 
the coast is favourable to health. On the table-lands, the 
atmosphere is cool, and even in the interior, to the westward of 
the mountain ranges. In Sydney, frost and snow are un- 
known ; in the mountain districts both are experienced. In 
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the months of October and November, hot winds prevail on 
the coast, and in these months the population suffers much 
from ophthalmia. During this portion of the year, the vicinity 
of Sydney is visited by a species of sirocco, locally known by 
the name of a “ brickfielder,” from its blowing over a locality 
in which bricks were formerly made. This visitation is dis- 
tressing, especially to new-comers. The air is filled with an 
impalpable dust, which no precautions can keep out of the 
houses, and a difficulty of breathing, almost bordering on 
suffocation in ‘some instances, is felt by every one. So intense 
is the heat of these winds, that the thermometer will rise to 
118° in the shade. The soil to the westward of the city is red, 
and is raised by the wind in one continuous cloud of impalpable 
dust, so dense that respiration becomes difficult. Every window 
is closed, the streets deserted, and business comparatively at a 
stand-still, till the visitation has passed over. The mean tem- 
perature in the hottest months is stated not to be over 75°, 
but this must mean the mean temperature of each day, not of 
the highest temperature of each day, which would far. exceed 
that estimate. The winter average is 55°. The air is, how- 
ever, pure and balmy, arising no doubt from its dryness, and 
the general salubrity of the country is proverbial. Fevers and 
agues are unknown, and a man may lie under a tree, as is 
frequently done by every one visiting “the bush,” with as 
much safety as in a feather-bed. People are in general long- 
lived, and several instances have occurred of both men and 
women having reached upwards of 100 years. One old woman 
reached 125. These of course were from the mother-country : 
as a general rule, elderly people emigrating from England are 
restored to the itsual condition of manhood in its prime. Asa 
restorative to debilitated constitutions, the climate is a — 
if the causes for debility, so common in the mother-country, are 

resisted; with those causes in operation, no beneficial result can 
be expected. The colony is not unfrequently visited by terrific 
thunder and hailstorms, the hailstones being sometimes of an 
incredible size, killing birds and even young lambs, whilst the 


destruction caused by them amongst fruif-trees and vineyards 
is often considerable. 

The climate necessarily varies much, agsording te the locality. 
Jn a considerable portion of Australia, the heat is of coume 
tropical, but in the northern and eastern portions mere tome 
perate; though much hetter in the daytime than might be 
imagined from the latitude. The average temperature of a day 
is not a safe guide, as it is often extremely hot at midday, aad 
very cold at night, the extreme of temperature being consider» 
able. Yet this is not-unhealthy; and even in the greatest oat 
there is little inconvenience, the sir being dry and pure. This 
dryness of the atmosphere is highly saiubricus, and is, of the 
greatest advantage to consumptive patients, Exposure tp:the 
air is attended with no bad resulte, even in the night-time, a 
Dushman thinking nothing of sleeping on the ground. Even 
in the hot winds there is little inconvenience felt, if the element 
of dust be abwent. The greatest proof of the heaithines ef 
the elimete is the longevity attained, and the low rate of mar- 
tality. At Moreton Bay, the hottest settled district, eut af 
1,200 convicts and soMiers, one man onky was in the hospital 
in six months. At Bathurst, two persons only died. ia twelve 
years. The dryness of the atmosphere is found also to given 
remarkable buoyancy to the spirits. Birth is given te chikizen 
by parents im an advanced stage of life; and the children are 
‘generally taller than in England. ‘Imetances are very commen. 
of women who have passed the period of cbikl-hearing in 
England, again beeoming prolific ia Aastealia; and various 
singular efecte are predueed on mest constitutions in. hath 
sexes. 

The diseases most prevalent in the coleny exe ophtbaimia, 
dysentery, and imfluenvs. The former is caused by the hot 
winds and the glare ef the atuseaphere refieeted from the light 
surface of the ground. Exposure te the sun with the head 
uncovered is also a cause of this complaint; and should the 
sufferer be much addicted te ardent. spirits, blindness is not 
uncemmonty the result. Dysentery is usually confined to tio 
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lower enders, end ene of its exciting causes is drinking lange 
quantities of cold water in ket weather. It arises also from an 
inpadicious indulgenee im fruits, from too long subsistence on 
eat provisions, from expesure to the intense heat ef the sun, 
and from intemperate habits. If these are aveided, little 
ineemvenicnee san Desult from am attack, to which newly-arrived 
emigrants sue semewhat lisble, from want of self-denial, after 
having been for so long coeped up on. shipboard. Influensa 
is occasionally epidenm.; and though troublesome, it rarely 
peeves fatal. On one ox two cocasinns it has, however, proved 
sa to young children and old people. 

The seasons, of course, are the severse- of cute in England; 
the middle of enmmer falling in January, and midwinter in 
July. Thesummer is considered to extend from the beginning 
af November te the end of February; the spring months 
are. short, consisting of fieptember and October; the autumn 
meuths are March, Apvil, and May; and the winter, June, 
July, and: August. The rainy months, par excellence, are 
March, April, and August. 

Time is also opposite to. our ewn, the English day being the 
Aumstralim night. Our longest day is the shortest in Aus- 
tralia; we look south at the sun, our friends at the antipodes 
look north. With us the barometer falls before bad weather, 
and: rises before goed;. in Australia it rises before bad weather, 
amd falls before good The north wind is there hot, and the 
south cold, whilst the valleys.are cold and the mouatain-tops 
warm. Australia has been called. a country of contraricties, 
not only in point of climate and its accessories, but in nature 
also. The swans are black, the eagles white; cherries grow 
with the stones outside, and delicious-looking pears are solid 
wood ; bees have no sting; flowers, for the most part, no smell; 
hinds do net sing; the greater portion of the trees have no 
shade, whilst, instead of turning the broad part of the leaf to 
the sun, they turn its-edge, giving an idea of a forest in rags; 
fox a great pertion of the year the trees. are destitute of bark, 
shewing only their naked stems; animals have pockets, m 
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which they stow away their young; some quadrupeds have 
ducks’ bills, and lay eggs; birds carry brooms in their mouth 
in place of tongues; owls screech in the daytime, and cuckoos 
sing at night,—with a variety of other contradictions, which 
_ convey the idea of nature turned topeyturvy. 

The soil generally is scanty, and the pasture thinly scattered, 
hence arises the necessity for large sheep-runs, some of these 
being as extensive as many English counties. This description 
must, however, be qualified. New South Wales abounds with 
tracts of the highest possible fertility, and these are sufficiently 
numerous for an immense population. The productiveness of 
Australian agricultural land—except in seasons of drought, 
when the crops are totally destroyed—is extraordinary. For 
eight and ten years together, wheat has been grown without 
manure and without alternation of crops, the produce being 
thirty or forty bushels per annum ; the grain also being of the 
finest quality, as evinced by the high price it commands when- 
ever brought, as it sometimes is, to the London market. Sixty 
bushels of maize is by no means uncommon, though this grain 
rapidly exhausts the land. In the cooler portions of the 
colony, potatoes thrive equally well, yielding four or: five tons 
per acre; and no less than ten tons of onions have been raised 
on the same space. Barley thrives well, but oats not at all,— 
these being, originally, the products of cold European climates, 
do not become acclimatised. Fruits of all kinds—except the 
apple, gooseberry, and currant—are abundant and excellent; 
comprising all the European, and most of the tropical. hor- 
ticultural delicacies. All these have been introduced by the 
colonists, for Australia itself does not produce a single fruit 
worthy of the name. 

The vine grows to great perfection, and large sums have 
been expended in procuring almost every kind that is known 
in Europe. The Botanic Garden has, for years, maintained a 
large plantation of cuttings, which have been freely distributed 
to every part of the colony, and as liberally to other colonies. 

he consequence is, that New South Wales is rapidby becoming 
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a great wine country, producing an article which may vie with 
the ordinary produce of European wine countries, and which is 
vastly superior to the majority of the trash which is sold in 
England under the name of wine. Several associations have 
been formed for the purpose of extending the wine manu- 
facture, amongst which the Hunter River Vineyard Asso- 
ciation is the most prominent. Wines of excellent character 
have already reached England, and when social industry shall 
have somewhat recovered from the shock sustained by it, in 
consequence of the gold discovery, the growth of wine for 
the European market will become one of the staples of the 
colony. 

At present, however, the chief crops grown are wheat, maize, 
barley, and potatoes. Garden vegetables of all kinds are pro- 
duced luxuriantly, and are very cheap in the towns. Green 
peas are always in season, winter and summer. The seed time 
for wheat is from the beginning of March to the end of June,— 
the harvest is from November to January. Reaping is effected 
by cutting the ears from the straw sufficiently low to secure the 
whole of them; the straw being considered of no value, as 
manure is never used, except for garden and orchard pur- 
poses. Maize, grown chiefly for feeding horses—one of which 
almost everyone possesses—is sown in October and November, 
and reaped in May and June; after which the land may be 
sown with wheat, so as to obtain two crops in one year. Bar- 
ley is sown in June as well as oats, for the purpose of being cut 
green, as a substitute for hay, for which purpose green barley 
is also used. Potatoes may be planted at any time of the year, 
April, May, June, December, and January, being the best 
periods. Turnips, onions, and peas, may also be sown at any 
time of the year. In the north, sweet potatoes, yams, arrow- 
root, cotton, and New Zealand flax, are also beginning to be 
cultivated. The cultivation of the latter valuable article is re- 
markable. In New Zealand itself, it is the weed of the coun- 
try, and it would be difficult to find, from one end of the islands 
to the other, a spot—the actual forest itself excepted—which is 
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not covered with it. Yet there the article is comparatively 
neglected, whilst the inhabitants of the northern portion of New 
South Wales deem it worthy of cultivation. Ploughing is 
effected chiefly by bullocks, and the ploughs are usually wooden 
ones, which are found to answer best amongst the roots which 
remain in the land. Emigrants who take with them—as is fre- 
quently done—the scientific ploughs which figure at English 
shows, are pretty sure to be laughed at, in addition to the loss 
of the money expended. 

Clearing is in general effected, where a permanent farm is 
being created, by digging round the roots of the trees, and cut- 
ting them so that the tree may fall, when the timber is burned 
on the ground. Squatters, whose tenure of the land is not per- 
manent, content themselves with cutting off the trees about a 
yard from the ground, and then burning the fallen timber. 
The timber, further than for the purpose of erecting the neces- 
sary buildings and fences, is of no value whatever. Fences are 
constructed by morticing split rails into upright posts; the wood 
nsed is stringy bark, iron bark, gum, and forest oak. 
| The immigrant desirous of obtaining land in New South 
Wales may do so in two ways:—First, by private purchase, 
cleared or uncleared. Secondly, by Government auction. The 
first, in the present condition of the colony, is unquestionably 
the best mode, and cleared farms may be obtained at very 
moderate rates, frequently at considerably less sums than they 
could be purchased for from the Government, and cleared 
afterwards. Now that everyone is abandoning their farms for 
the gold diggings, these may be got for less even than the 
Government upset price. 

If the emigrant intend to purchase land from the Govern- 
ment, he must apply at the Surveyor-General’s office, where he 
will be informed as to what lands are unappropriated. He then 
visits any locality which may suit him, and having found a spot 
to his mind, he may make application to the Government for 
the same to be put up for sale at the minimum price of twenty 

“hillings per acre. If he be newly arrived, this will be done in 
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a month; if he has been some time in the colony, it will be 
three months before it is brought to auction. His difficulties 
now begin. If he has made his selection near some one who, 
for reasons of his own, is not anxious for a neighbour, he will be 
opposed at the sale, and his land be run up to a price far be- 
yond its value. If this be not the case, in all probability the 
survey of the land will not have been completed within the 


"period, and delay will take place on that account. Supposing 


that neither of these circumstances happen, the intending pur- 
chaser has another difficulty in a number of vagabonds, who 
infest the sale room for the purpose of extorting a douceur from 
the purchaser, in order to buy off their opposition, though they 
have not the least intention of buying the land. If he do not 
satisfy them, they will run up the price in the same way that a 
London broker does in auction rooms when he sees a person 
buying on his own account. This, in Sydney, is penal; but 
although a few convictions of fraudulent opposition have taken 
place, the system is in full force. One of these convictions was 
that of a man who, at the time, was one of the most reputedly 
wealthy merchants of the city, but who had stooped to this 
method of turning an honest penny at the expense of an emi- 
grant. Theintending emigrant will, after this exposition, agree 
with us that the less he has to do with Government sales the 
better ; indeed, from the system pursued, and from the ridicu- 
lously high price of one pound per acre for land, the best of 
which has been picked years ago, the Government has contrived 
to bring the land-fund to a very low ebb. 

If it be known that the newly-arrived emigrant have any 
money with which he desires to commence farming, and the 
more so if, as is often the case, he have a letter of introduction 
to a landowner, he is pretty certain to take land on a clearing 
lease. The mere fact of delivering a letter of introduction in 
Sydney, would be considered tantamount to his being simple 
enough for anything, and he really runs a fair chance of being 
done, as he certainly will be if he take the advice offered to him 
on any terms A lease of a small cleared farm, on very 
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moderate terms, might be taken with advantage, en the prin- 
ciple of considering it so much money and time thrown away 
for the sake of a few years’ agricultural experience; but unless 
in this way, and for this reason, let him, not listen for a moment 
to a recommendation to take land on clearing lease: the result, 
as he will find when too late, would amount to a robbery of hia 
time and means, with the eertainty of a lawsuit to clear out * 
little he might have left at ita expiration. 

The remaining mode of oceupying land in New South 
Wales is to “squat,” i.e. to lease a large traet. from the Go- 
vernment for purposes purely pastoral, no attention whatever 
being paid to agriculture farther than is neeessary for house- 
hold purposes. This requires capital to begin with, wnless the 
intending squatter engage himself for a few years to another 
following the same pursuit, with whom he may gain both ex- 
perience and credit. The present time is highly favourable for 
commencing a sheep-farm. In consequence of the universal 
rush to the diggings, and the consequent deficiency of labour, 
“unbroken stock” may be bought for a trifle, and if the in- 
tending squatter do not encumber himself with more than he 
can at first manage with the aid of a couple of stoekmen, he 
would be in a fair way of making a fortune when the gold 
fever has in some degree subsided, as it will in a year or two, 
from the vast influx of people to the mines beyond what ean 
work at them profitably. That a reaction will take place im 
New South Wales especially, is certain, and that reaction will 
be in favour of the squatter who quietly waits for it. 

A thousand pounds would, at the present time, lay the 
foundation of a fortune, provided the possessor made up his 
mind not to be tempted to the diggings. The first step would 

- be to put it in the bank at landing, then to start at once for the 
out-stations. There would be at this time little difficulty in 
buying a run with its stock for a little money: should means 
be wanting, go and look out for a run for yourself, and having 
found one to your purpose, so situated that stock can be readily 
ot upon it, apply to the commissioner of Crown lands for a 
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depasturing Heense. This application will secure your run 
for six months. After this you will be required to pay an 
annual sum of 10/. for your license from the first of July in 
every year; this will secure you an estate of some score of 
square mifes, till the Government wishes to sell it, which wiff 
scarcely be in your time. Water, pasturage, &c. must depend 
on your own judgment. In addition to the license, you wilf 
have to pay a half-yearly tax on al? the stock at your 
station, viz., a halfpenny a head for sheep, three halfpence for 
cattle, and threepence for horses. 

Care must be taken not to give the boundaries of the run on 


too extensive a scale, but rather so to lay it out that it shalt have 


additional outlying land which will be of no use to any one but 
yourself. The 10/. per acre license is calculated on 4,000 
sheep, or equivalent number of cattle, at the rate of 27. 10s. per 
thousand. Before you get your license, the capabilities of the 
ran will be valued by a person appointed by the Government, 
and another appointed by yourself, as to the number of sheep 
or cattle it is capable of supporting; and if this exceed 4,000, 
you will have to pay 2/. 10s. extra for every thousand, though 
you have them not, which the run is adjudged to carry. 

This will give you a right to the run, and also to the pre- 
emption of it, should you desire it, in preference to any other 
person. You may also purchase, at any time during your 
oceupaney, a hundred and sixty acres, at not less than a pound 
an acre, yourself paying the expenses of the survey. If double 
this quantity be purchased, the Government bears the expense. 

It is not our object to enter further into the complicated 
regulations relative to land in New South Wales, as this is 
not the object of the English reader, and the emigrant will 
obtain every particular at the offices of the Government on 
his arrival in the colony. Enough has been said for all prac- 
tical purposes. We may, however, mention that an important 


alteration bas taken place in reference to the quantity of land 


put up to sale, to suit persons of small capital, who can now 
purchase country land in lots of thirty acres, and that in 
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the vicinity of towns in still smaller quantities. Squatters 
may now also take leases of their runs for a term of years, 
with a claim, at the expiration of the term, for unexhausted 
improvements; so that, as far as is practicable, the squatter has 
something like a permanent interest in his run, and, as we 
have before stated, has the right of pre-emption at the lowest 
minimum price of the portion which he may have improved. 

Coal mines are numerons in New South Wales. As we 
have before stated, those in the neighourhood of the Hunter 
River have been long and extensively worked. The Moreton 
Bay district, and the country still further to the northward, 
contains inexhaustible supplies of coal, so that the primary 
element in industrial wealth is abundant, as are minerals of 
every description from iron to gold. Of the copper mines 
it is unnecessary to speak, though those of New South Wales 
are numerous and highly productive. But the colony of 
South Australia is pre-eminently the region of copper, the 
Burra Burra mines being without a rival in the known world. 
The all-absorbing pursuit of gold, will, however, render the 
search after baser metals insignificant for many years. 

The convict system ceased in New South Wales in 1839; 
but “exiles,” as they were termed, t.e. men who had passed 
their probation at home, were forwarded till 1843. The total 
number transported to Sydney, from the commencement of 
the colony, was 54,583—47,092 males, and 7,491 females, All 
are now free. | 

The settlers of Moreton Bay have, however, petitioned in 
favour of transportation. This is owing to two causes—the 
scarcity of labour, and the ferocious character of the native 
tribes, which renders the life of a stockman insecure from the 
paucity of stockmen. The Government now protects the 
blacks to the utmost, and this renders them more insolent. 
They are quite aware of the extent of the Government pro- 
lection, and will taunt a stockman that he dare not shoot them, 
test he should be Mung, whilst they will wait an opportunity 

spear him, 
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The convict system of England has been the bane of the 
southern colonies, at the same time that it has mainly cone 
tributed to raise them to their present position. It has been 
at once the blot upon the escutcheon of the mother-country, 
and the source of much of her commerce. In America, as in 
Australia, it laid the foundation of an enterprising nation; for, 
whatever may be his other faults, the thief is invariably a 
more enterprising man than the generality of his more honest 
neighbours, when he is placed in a position in which he needs 
not, or dares not, steal any more. Both countries have 
farnished abundant proofs of this, and both have imbibed, 
together with their enterprise, a spirit of disaffection towards 
the country from which their enterprise sprang, but which 
turned it, though involuntarily, to such an account. As it 
was in America, s0, in all probability, and at no distant date, 
it will be in Australia. In Australia there is, however, one 
point for congratulation. By our convict system in America 
we originated the slave-trade, thus leaving a bitter curse to a 
young nation, after it had become emancipated from our rule. 
Australia has escaped both the blot and the nuisance, and has 
a career before her in which this drawback to her future 
greatness will form no element. 

Considering the origin of New Soùth Wales society, it is 
almost a wonder that it is not more disjointed than is really 
the case. It has been composed of two elements, the free and 
the freed, or those who have been prisoners, or are descended 
from prisoners. The feeling has hitherto been, that the free 
look down upon the emancipists, refusing to mingle with 
them on any terms, and the emancipists regard the free with 
perfect hatred. Between the two, the society of New South 
Wales has a worse name at home than it really deserves. This 
will wear off, now that convictism has ceased, and the morals 
of the people are decidedly improving. It is, indeed, a ques- 
tion, whether the morality of the emancipists is not quite as 
good as that of their aristocratic brethren, who are by no 
means remarkable for keeping the social commandments. Ex 
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wept in the dissipated scenes of the capital, the conduct of the 
_ middle and lower clases is all that could be wished. There is 
far less crime amongst them than is prevalent in England. 

It is mot our intention to enter farther into the general 
statistics of the colony, than may be sufiicient to give the 
English reader an idea of its present condition, the past being 
matter of history rather than of information. 

The population of New South Wales, inclusive of Port 
Phillip, was in 1846, 189,609. At the last census in 1851, it 
, was, exclusive of Port Phillip, 187,243 ; so that, motwithstand- 
ing the separation of the former, the parent coleny had only 
decreased 2,366. In 182i, the whole population of New South 
Wales was only 29,783, so that in thirty years it has nearly 
deen quintupled. The periods within which popalation about 
doubled itself, were, in the twelve years from 1821 to 1838; 
in the eight years from 1828 to 1836; and in the ten years 

from 1836 to 1846. The population of the eounties, accord- 
ing to the last census, we have given under their respective 
heads. 

_ The general revenue in 1850 was 277,793/.; the Crown 
revenue, 123,343. ; clergy and school estates, 44601. Total, 
405,598. ‘The Crown revenue here pokea of arises from 
land and its“comtingencies. 

In 1850, the number of horses in the settled districts was 
74,800; beyond the settled districts, 36,400. Total, 111,200. 
The increase in New South Wales, exclusive of Port Phillip, 
shad been in seven years, 54,879; or 98 per cent. 

The number of homed cattle in the settled districts was 
444,600; beyond the settled districta, 915,500. Total, 1,360,100. 
än 1850, there was a decrease of 103,600, arising from the 
extensive boiling down for the purposes of tallow. 

In 1850, the number of sheep in the sottled districts was 
2,137,000; beyond the settled districts, 4,889,000. Tetal, 
7,026,000. As we have before stated, for reasons there given, 
this estimate, though official, is much under the reality. 

The ratio of sheep and cattle to the population, including 
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Port Phillip, was seven pend ch cattle, amd forty-nine sheep, to 
each person. 

As Port Phillip has been so recently separated from New 
South Welcs, and as the separate returns of neither colony 
are yet complete, it will mot be giving a just idea of the colony 
generally, ualess we view them as they recently were—com- 
bined. In i840, the population ef both provinces was 129,000 ; 
in 1850, it was 265,000, or more than double. In 1841, the 

. value of the exports was 1,€230007.; in 1850, it was 2,400,000/. 
again more than deuble. In 1841, the quantity of wool ex- 
ported was 8,000,000 lbs.; in 1850, it was 32,000,000 ibs., or 
four-fold. In 1843, the export of tallow was under 6,000 ewt. ; 
in 1850, it was 218,000 cwt. In 1843, the number of horses 
in both colomies was €2,000; in 1850, it was 132,000. In 1843, 
the number of horned cattle was 1,017,000; in 1850, it was, 
1,739,000. In 1843, the number of sheep was 5,000,000; in 
1850, it was in both colonies between 13,000,000 and 14,000,000. - 

The above ave all the statistics which the general reader can 
. Bequire, or that we think necessary to give, our space being pe- 
. quired for mere interesting matter. Our deduartion from the 
above—considering the short period of the colony’s existence, 
and the still briefer period in which it has arisen to its present 
im portance—is, that were there not an ounce of gold in Aus- 
tralia, a conntry capable of effecting such wonders must be 
amongst the finest in the world, so that those who would 
mot encounter the disagreeables of gold hunting, have no where 
on the earth’s surface a better prospect before them of attaining 
that degree of comfort and independence which the state of 
society at home forbids to the mass of persons forming that 
society. 

Let them compare this for a moment with the other El 
Dorado of the earth, California. There gold is not a blessing, 
but a curse. It has not yet become so in Australia, nor will it, 
if emigration from the mother country be properly supplied. 
There is a land in which crime in its darkest form is rampant 
In New South Wales the laws are yet respected, and any ¢ 
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order arising from the sudden advent of Mammon can be but 
temporary. In California neither property nor life is safe, the 
executive government is powerless, the laws are openly defied 
and outraged with impunity; mobs are allowed to usurp the 
functions of judge, jury, and executioner, perpetrating murder 
in the name of public justice. In none of these things does 
Australia resemble California ; and there is a broad distinction 
between the political and social constitutions of the two coun- 
tries. California is a republic in its most offensive form, 
and in a disorganized condition. Australia is a British colony. 
In California the sovereignty of the people is more than a 
match for the sovereignty of law and order, having degenerated 
into the worst of despotisms. In Australia the sovereignty of 
the Crown is implicitly acknowledged by a loyal community, 
who have been proof against the seductions of demagogues, 
who, under the cloak of religion, have sought to undermine 
that loyalty. In California, the country is a desert, formerly 
thinly peopled with semi-barbarians, but now thickly studded 
with men who have degenerated from civilization to barbarism. 
In Australia the population, previous to the discovery of gold, 
had risen, in an unprecedentedly short time, to a high com- 
mercial and social position, under a constitutional legislature. 
Her gold mines found her in a safe and orderly position, and 
that position she is in a condition to maintain from her popula- 
tion having been trained, though composed of heterogeneous 
elements, to obey mild laws, and respeet the tribunals of justice. 
Besides which, California has no wealth besides her gold, whilst 
that of Australia, independently of gold, is illimitable. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NEW SOUTH WALES-—INDUSTRIAL PURSUITS AND PRODUCE. 


Adaptation of Australia for wool-growing—The formation of a sheep-run— 
First stepe—Progress to the station—Hat, yards, furniture, &c.—Bush life 
—Profitable nature of it—Management of flocksx—Arrangement of stations 
Lambing seasons—Shearing—Conveyance of wool to market—Shepherds’ 
wages—Sale of stock—Boiling down—Description of boiling-houses—Dis- 
eases of sheep—Cost of sheep—Plan of sheep-farming for persons of small 
capital—Cattle grazing—Ardunous nature of the occupation—Cattle muster- 
ing—Branding—Parchase of stock—Burning the ran—The dairy—Horses 
-—Pigs-——-Goats—Tobacco—American emigration—Natives. 


Tue chief industrial staple of Australia is wool. The number 
of sheep throughout the various provinces is not less than 
20,000,000. It is, therefore, already the greatest wool-produc- 
ing country on the globe. Not only are the manufacturers of 
broad cloths and a great variety of ladies’ dresses indebted to 
Australia for their raw material; but it has also become an 
essential requisite amongst the manufactures of the continent. 
The wool produced is of the finest description, notwithstanding 
that the sheep are never housed or fed by artificial means, as in 
Saxony, from which the finest descriptions of wool formerly 
came. Spain alone, of European countries, can produce wool 
of like quality under like conditions. The extent of pasture 
land is without limit for any amount of population that can be 
placed upon it. The climate is all that can be desired for the 
purpose, and in no country in the world can so large an amount 
of produce be raised with so little labour. Yet this great staple 
is at this moment in danger from the abandonment of pastoral 
pursuits for the gold diggings. 
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The chief portion of the wool of Australia is produced by 
squatters, of whom we have already spoken. The wealthiest 
men in the colony are not only engaged in the occupation of 
wool growing, but it has produced their wealth, and that of the 
colony generally. We will give a description of the formation 
and general management of a sheep-run. 

The squatter, or settler in the far interior, having first pro- 
cured his run, and the license of which we have spoken, as 
entitling him to the sole use of it, amd collected his sheep, cattle, 
horses, he commences by hiring men, who slowly drive his 
_ sheep towards the place of destination, allowing them to feed 
leisurely as they proceed. A bullock-dray conveys the bag- 
‘gage of the party, together with a twelve months’ provision of 
necessaries, but no superfluities—the principal items of his im- 
podimenta being flour, sugar, tea, tobacco, slop clothing, and a 
few necessary tools. Ail that he is likely to require within the 
period at which he takes or sends his wool for shipment at the 
nearest port he must take with him, or go without, for he has 
-me chance of procuring necessaries as he wants them. Amongst 
the things which he does not take is money; were he known to 
possess any of this, he would assuredly be visited by a gang of 
bushrangers, who would speedily ease him of his superfinons 
eash. Should he require money in ihe bush, he has recourse 
to an order on his Sydney or other agent, with whom he kas 
made a previous arrangement; and these orders, frequently 
given for very trifling sums, form the bush currency, to the no 
small: profit of the agent, who requires to be advised of all 
drafts upon him, not a few of which are lost or destroyed, but 

for which the squatter has nevertheless to pay, the agent never 
advising him of that — of the transaction. 

We will suppose the party y encamped for the first night. A 
fire is lighted, and tea is made—mot after the fashion of 
English drawing-roems, but by putting the tea and sugar 
together in an iron pot, and boiling them. There are no 
muffins, but instead “ damper,” or flour mixed with water, and 

~ed in the ashes. This is the bushman’s bread, and though 
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mot over-palatabie at first, like oat-cakes aad similar com- 
extibles at ome, it Becomes palatable by ase. The cattle have 
of course been attemded to, and those who are not on the watch 
betake themselves to slumber on the softest ground they can 
fiad, that under the bullock~dray being generally preferred. 
Sometimes, in the event of rain, forked upright sticks ane set 
up against each other, upon which rest sheets of bark or boughs ` 
<f trees, which shut off the rain and keep the sleeping-place 
tolerably dry. After a sound aap, without any risk of taking 
cold, as an English reader may suppose, the party is up before 
sunrise, for if not, the sheep and cattle will be,and give no small 
trouble in collecting. The services of the iron pot are again 
put in requisition, and breakfast is made—the variation from - 
the last meal being tea and damper instead of damper and tea, 
very little other variation being known in the bush, with the 
exception ef matéon, which is plentiful enough, but it is zom- 
joure mutton, unless a stray kangaroo can be lighted on, when 
„the tail is converted into the most delicious soup in the wond. 
Booakfast hastily despatched, the party proceeds, halting at 
mid-day, and agai going forward, till tea and damper again 
-tleses theevening. This reutine is followed till the station is 
at last reached. 
‘Khe first thing afterwards is to select a place for the hut, 
which is, er should be, mear as good a supply of water as 
possible. There are many ways of forming these huts, accord- 
‘ing to the conveniences at hand, and the skill of the builders— 
logs, mud, bark, wattles, aad turf, being indiscrimately used. 
The stock-yards ere next commenced, bush-fencing being 
often used for sheep, but strong log-fencing for cattle. A 
garden is the next thing required, and this is suncecded by a 
few paddocks fər the growth of wheat and maize. All this 
having been effected, the station is formed. Twe huts axe, 
however, necessary—one for yourself and another for the men. 
The most easily erected are bark huts; one of these, twenty 
feet long by fourteen fest wide, occupies scareely more than tw 
days in building, and is waterproof. The bark is mot the + 
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integument of European trees, but solid durable material—an 
inch thick, and as tough asa board. It may be cut from the 
trees in large sheets of fifty or sixty square feet each. The 
mode of building with this, as with every other material, will 
be readily learned in the colony, the stockmen being the best 
_ The furniture of such a dwelling is usually more useful than 
ornamental, the bedstead being the article on which most atten- 
tion is bestowed. This consists f four posts driven into the 
ground at a distance somewhat approaching to the length of 
the occupant, and his predilection for turning over in his 
dreams; so that a bushman, like a Londoner, always rests on a 
four-post bedstead, the difference being that the posts are 
under instead of over him—he will sleep just as soundly on the 
one as the other. Upon these posts are laid two split rails, 
with a few cross sticks to support the sleeper, and the bed- 
stead is complete. Chairs grow abundantly in the New South 
Wales forests, as any moderate sized tree cut into two-feet 
lengths will testify. Carpets, sofas, ottomans, easy chairs, 
pianofortes, &c., are considered unnecessary, and their place 
is usually occupied by an iron pot, a frying-pan, a spade, beef- 
cask, bucket, axe, sieve, hand-mill, and weighing machine; 
which, with a few other trifling but highly requisite articles, 
complete the inventory of a bushman’s dwelling. If he be 
wise, he will add a book-shelf, and furnish it, too, to the best of 
his ability, for when alone in the long winter nights he will 
stand much in need of its contents. Such a series of works as 
those published at a cheap rate in the “ Popular” and “ Rathwoay” 
libraries, would be invaluable. The only danger is, that it may 
tempt a visit from bushrangers, these gentry being as notorious 
‘for their attachment to literature as to plunder of a more avail- 
able description. 

Not that a bushman does not require luxuries, but these are 
as characteristic as is his habitation, and they are mostly 
brought into requisition when travelling. These consist of a 

əd saddle, and saddle-bags to match, the latter serving in 
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place of portmanteaus, a blanket, great-coat, match-box, 
pocket-compass, tin pot wherein to boil tea, and tea to be 
boiled. A good stock of negrohead tobacco completes the list, 
and this is an universal letter of introduction, entitling him to 
the best of everything everywhere, the best of this being a 
hearty welcome, for the hospitality of bushmen is proverbial. 

It is quite possible that some readers shrink from encoun- 
tering such a state of things, and involuntarily ask themselves, 
Are there no crossings to be“ swept, or chimneys cleansed, in 
London? If, on mature reflection, they really think thus, 
the best thing they can do is to remain at home and philo- 
sophically descend to these or similar avocations. But if they 
reflect, that such a life in a short time leads to independence— 
that many of the wealthiest colonists thus began colonial life 
—that such a life may be counterbalanced by the enjoyment 
of health in one of the purest climates on earth, and the 
equally comprehensive enjoyment of seeing wealth, the fore- 
runner of speedy affluence, daily increase whether sleeping or 
waking—they may, after all, think that there is no great 
hardship to be endured. 

We have, however, made the worst of it, purposely so, as 
all works on emigration should do. This is how a bushman 
very often does begin, and always should begin. When the 
drays go down to Sydney with the wool, and the old sheep 
and cattle are consigned to the boiling-house, their luxuries 
may fairly return with the returning expedition, but not till _ 
then. In a year or two the dwelling will assume a more sub- . 
stantial form—the wool-shed, the bushman’s pride, will be 
erected at a cost of some 5007. The homestead will increase, 
and the land may be purchased; substantial stock-yards will 
gradually take the place of makeshift ones; but all this only 
out of profits, never out of capital. People may talk of a 
capital of 5,000/. being necessary to be expended on a stock- 
station before it is occupiable—do not believe them ; some of 
the largest stock-stations in New South Wales have been 
formed originally with less than that number of shilling 
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Prudence and industry has done all the rest, and will do it 
again. From the increase of sheep, the sale of woot, the fat. 
wethers and cattle, and the impossibility of spending money 
in the bush, the squatter must become wealthy in spite of 
himself. But he must attend diligently te his own interests, 
or his men will very soon become negligent of them, and all 
will go wrong. His only companion will be his horse, and 
the companionship should he ineepagable, exeept when sleep- 
ing. His eye om every movement will do as much as his 
capital. This will be his amusement; for without constant 
occupation his time will hasg heavily om his hands; and shut 
out, as he will be, from society, without occupation he will 
be miserable. He has only ome stumbling-block to avoid, and 
that is, if he go with his wool and his cattle to Sydney, not to 
spend the whole of his year’s profits in dissipation, as is done 
in one-half of the instances in which men take their own 
produce te market, squatters being as proverbial as sailors for 
getting their money like horses and spending it like asses. The 
most prosperous among the squatters never go near Sydney 
for years, remaining at their stations till their habits of in- 
dustry and temperance—the latter a habit, perforce, where 
nothing stronger than tea ia to be obtained—become fixed. 
They are then safe, and, though stationary, are going at a 
rapid pace on the high road to wealth, and consequently 
influence. Any young man, with moderate capital at the oute 
set, may thus return home to spend his prime of life in 
independence. Few, however, will be inclined so to do. 
England, with its artificial and heartless society, is just the 
last place in the world that a herdsman would wish to retire 
to. His early associations are broken up, and the only real 
tie left, the desire of mingling his bones with those of his 
forefathers in the village churchyard, will hardly be powerful 
enough to detach him from his adopted country. 

We will next lay before the reader a concise account of the 
management of flocks; and by the term flock he must un- 
derstand the number placed in charge of one shepherd. A 
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station ia genexally conrposed of more than one flock, though if 
is not. considered good farming to have more than two at the 
same station. Two can be managed by two shepherds and a 
watchman, who. im the day-time acts as hut-keeper, and is 
responsible for the safety of both flocks at night. 

The number of a flock varies from. 400 ta 700, according to 
the pasturage on the run. It is not well to have too many, as 
the sheep would have to travel a great distance for their food, 
and would thus increase the risk of loss, besides being under 
less easy control, The flock is daily driven amt of tke stock- 
yard to feed, and brought home every night, when the shep- 
herd bands them over to the watchman, who sleeps in a 
wooden box near the falds. This precaution is neeeseary to 
prevent the attacks of native dogs. In the day-time, it is the 
duty of the watehman to keep the yards scrupulously clean ; 
or, if hurdles are used, to shift them daily. Bach shepherd. 
has a dog, as has also each watchman; though some stock- 
farmers will not permit dogs to be kept at all, the shepherds 
trusting to the dogs, whieh harass tke sheep, and prevent their- 
feeding properly. 

If two stations are placed in the same run, the distance 
between them is seven or eight miles, so as to allow them to 
feed in a circuit of three miles round eaeh station without the 
flocks mingling. Three acres to the sheep is generally con- 
sidered the average capability of the run, or 213 sheep to the 
square mile. The sheep will breed all the year round, but it is 
considered bad farming to allow more than one erop of lambe. 
per year, as two injure the ewes, and the lambs are sickly, 
neither is the fleece so heavy. The proportion of rams to ewes 
is from ten to twelve per flock ; they remain with the flock 
about six weeks, and afterwards run with the wethers, at a 
station apart from the breeding station. One thousand wethers 
may be kept in a flock. | 

There are two lambing seasons, the first in March and April, 
the second in September and Octoher. The latter is preferred 
as to season, but the April lambe have the advantage of a good 
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fleece by the end of the year. The lambing season is a busy 
time with the shepherd, and is a test of his skill and vigilance, 
no small difficulty being sometimes encountered in getting ewes 
to take to their lambs, a considerable inducement thereto being 
to rub the lambs with salt, of which sheep are fond. It is 
common to allow a premium to those shepherds who rear the 
most lambs. From eighty to ninety lambs reared from every 
hundred ewes is considered creditable to the shepherd. The 
number of lambs reared sometimes, though seldom, equals the 
number of the sheep. The lambs are weaned at from five to 
six months old, all the males of several flocks being put to- 
gether to form a wether flock, and all the females to form a 
future breeding flock. The ewes breed at eighteen months old. 

Shearing time is in November. The sheep are first washed, 
and then left for three or four days to dry, and to permit the 
grease to rise from the animal's body into the wool, thus giving 
it weight and softness. After washing, care must be taken not 
to pasture the sheep on unclean ground, as the wool would be 
injured in consequence. Shearing is performed in large sheds, 
which keep out both rain and heat. One man will shear three 
seore per day, at the rate of two or three shillings per score, 
with his board. Shearing is a separate occupation, men travel- 
ling from station to station for the purpose. As the fleeces are 
detached from the sheep, they are pressed into bales, as they 

-arrive in England. Each bale contains about 100 fleeces, or 
250 lbs. of wool. The wool-pack is placed empty in a strong 
box, and the fleeces are trampled down as closely as possible as 
they are put into the pack. 

The next step is to convey the wool to market; this is done 
in bullock drays, which will convey from fifteen to twenty 
bales each. On arriving at Sydney, the bullocks are slaugh- 
tered, and the drays sold, with the exception of those necessary 
to carry back the next year’s supplies. 

It would be impossible to give, in the present condition of the 
colony, anything like a correct idea of the rate of wages. At 
present, the wages of shepherds such as would preclude 
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wool-growing at a profit, unless the market-price should be 
comsiderably raised. This, however, ‘cannot last : the balance of 
labour will ere long be restored, from the immense rush of men 
from all the neighbouring colonies 40 the gold mines. The 
unsuccessfal ‘there will be glad to return to their old occupa- 
fions, and a temporary inconvenience will, perhaps, be all that 
will be felt. In ordinary times, the wages of the shepherd are 
from 18/. to 221. From 25.. to 857. hawe, ‘however, been fre- 
quently given, aml this is exclusive of rations, viz., 101lbs. of beef 
or mutton, 10 ibs. of fionr, 2 lbs. of sugar, quarter of a pound 
of tea, with suficient salt. This is the weekly allowance to the 
men. In addition to which, they have generally the use of a 
miich cow, and it is their own fault if they have not a garden 
and poultry. Agricultcral labourers in England may judge of 
the condition of Australian shepherds in comparison with their 
own at home, where the Dorsetshire or Buckinghamshire 
labourer has to keep himecif and family on seven shillings a 
week. Many New Seuth Wales shepherds are also small 
stockholders. They have every opportunity of saving their 
Wages, and many avail themselwes of it, investing these in 
sheep, to become -eventually flocks of their. own. Any indus- 
trioas and intelligent young man may, if he please, become In 
time a fiockmaster, even if he did not land with a shilling in 
his pocket. The process is a oertain one, which nothing but his 
death, or neglect of his own interests, can stop, and the field for 
his exertions is illimitable. . 

The weol is the first‘profit.of the farm, and fetches in the 
Sydney marist from 1s, to ls. 3d. per lb. according to quality, 
always meeting with immediate sale, or rather with immediate 
competition ameugst the merchants to get it. The next profit 
is the sale ef the old ewes and the wethers to the butther, or 
for boiling down for the sake of the tallow. Old ewes, like 
wethers, are kept in a separate flock, and soon fatten, if not 
permitted to breed. Wethers are generally sold at three years 
old, but are sometimes kept till four years old for the purposer 
ef the buteher, the meat being better, and the wool will ps 
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for the extra year’s keep. The average weight of the carcass 
is about sixty pounds, and the value of each sheep, though 
this varies, is from seven to nine shillings. 

We come now to the boiling-down process. About ten years 
ago, during a monetary panic in the colony, the price of sheep 
fell to a ruinous extent ; so much so, that they were actually sold 
for a shilling a head in Sydney, and for sixpence a head on the 
station, the owner of which was in the insolvent court. In this 
dilemma—for the ruin of the stock-farmers was universal, and 
for the most part brought on by extravagance and reckless 
speculation in land — it occurred to some who saw farther 
ahead than their neighbours, that England imported large 
quantities of tallow from Russia and other countries, and why 
should she not from New South Wales ? 

The hint was acted on, and in a few weeks the price of sheep 
had risen considerably. It was placed beyond doubt that the 
value of sheep could not again fall lower than the value of 
their tallow, minus the expense of extracting it, viz., about 6d. 
per head for sheep, and ös. a head for cattle, which is consider- 
ably less than the value of the skins, hides, and lean parts of 
the animal. In some boiling-down establishments, the tongue 
and hide of a bullock will be taken as payment for boiling, 
thus leaving to the farmer all the tallow of his sheep, and the 
tallow and lean part of his cattle. It was thus that the now 
extensive tallow trade of Australia arose. 

Now, sheep and oxen are boiled down by thousands for the 
sake of their tallow, bones, wool, and skins; the refuse feeds an 
immense number of pigs, and the legs of sheep and bullocks are 
sold at a penny per pound. The rounds of bullocks are often 
salted, and the legs of sheep converted into mutton hams. Of 
late years, a considerable quantity of the lean meat is preserved 
in hermetically-sealed canisters, when it will keep good for 
years, and is thus used as fresh provisions at sea. This has 
now become a regular article of export to England, so that 
little is now wasted, as was formerly the case, from a deficiency 
ef mouths in the colony to eat the meat produced. Let the 
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half-starved labourer at home, who can get no meat to eat 
ponder over this state of things in Australia. 

The boiling-houses are necessarily placed at some distance 
from the towns, not only from their offensive smell, but from 
their repulsiveness to sight, large herds of animals being 
slaughtered with incredible celerity, chopped up, and thrown 


‘into the boilers with their flesh yet quivering. When in 


the coppers, the tallow floats on the surface, and is drawn off 
by a hose into the casks, in which, when cool, it is ready for 
shipment. The gelatine of the meat runs to waste; it was at 
one time made into cakes, and sent to England, but there is a 
prejudice here against it, and the speculation did not succeed, 
though it is a well-known fact that the tavern-keepers and 
confectioners of London use a fine kind of glue to thicken 
their rich soups, ox-tail soup being thus for the most part 
made from ox-hides in Bermondsey. The rich gelatine of 
the Australian cattle was not, however, so much esteemed by 
them as the Bermondsey glue, which continues to delight the 
palates of soup consumers as heretofore, though those con- 
sumers little suspect what they are eating. A cubic inch of 
New South Wales gelatine, which will keep good for years, 
makes a pint of strong gravy, or mixed with flour and oat- 
meal, a quart of strong nutritious soup. Such an article of 
food, it might have been thought, would be invaluable in 
England, its cost being trifling, but English prejudice sticks 
to the Bermondsey glue in preference. There is no accounting 
for taste—English taste at any rate. 

In 1849, there were boiled down in New South Wales, 
165,701 sheep, and 33,097 head of cattle, producing 60,841 cwt. 
of tallow. Cattle only pay for boiling when they are under 
two pounds per head, but when they come to Sydney with the 
wool-drays, they are boiled as a matter of course, as it is 
not worth while to drive them back to the runs. The tallow 
ofa sheep, at the present London prices, yields 5s. per head, 
after all expenses are paid; that of a bullock, averaging t 
hundredweight, will produce upwards of 3/. in Sydney 


fhat boiling-dewn has become a safe speculation, whilst the 
price of stock to the butcher cam mever become less than its 
value, whom ovenverted into tallow, skine, Sones, gelatine, 
and metton hems, equal in flavour to Xorkshize ones. The 
Ohimese, who are great epicureans in their way, are nsudh 
attached to the mutten dame of Austratia. 

The diseases of Australian sheep ate seab and eatargh, éhe 

latter a species of imfimensa, fearfully fatal and rapid in its 
progress. [he best remedy is at onee te kil and burn the 
Gmweased uninzal,-or the contagion will rapidly epzead. The beat 
prevention is change of pasture. 
It is difeult towsy what theiprice of sheep wenld be-on the 
arrival of the emigrant in Australia; bat from what bas been 
stated, tit could met be under their ‘bailing-down value. Inet 
as suppose that at the stations they may be bought at seven 
shillings a head, and this will probably be not far from the 
maik, and we will make a calculation ‘as to how a person ef 
moderate capital may invest it in sheep without either buying 
land or becoming a squatter, as we hinted in our dizst chapter; 
all that is necessary ‘being, that be should make sm arrangement 
with a respectable stork-faermer. 

We will sappose'an agreement to have been made that the 
stockholder shail receive the sheep ef the new ‘comer on halves, 
-—$. «half the incresse of ithe flock, and half the weol. Sap- 
pose a fledk of 600 to be purchased; these, at 7e. a head, will 
Gost 219i. dt the end of the year the stoekhelder will deliver 
300 fleeces in Sydney, weighing 750 lbe, which, at erly Je. 
per Ìb., would realize 874 202., or nearly 19 per cent. in cash 
on the outlay. In addition ‘to this, the 600 ewes will hare 
reared at least 500 lambs, of which 250 will huve to be added 
te the original Heck of 600, making 350. In the next year, 
your proportion of the woul will be 425 fleeces, weighing 1,062 
lbs., which, at le. per ib., gives:a second year’s income of 53/.,-er 
26 ‘per vent. on the original outlay. Your share of the increase 
will have broaght peur flock to considerably more than 1,000, 
making wery large allewamoe for death and casualties of all 
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hinds; so thet tho value of the flock has already increased: to 
350k Before the close af the third year, the lambs will have 
begun to. breed, and’ before the close of the fourth, the number 
of the flock wilt be over 2,000, the value being 7607:, and the 
ineome from 1,000: fleeces, weighing 2,500 Ibs., 1237. The 
reader ean: go on with his calculation; but by this time he 
would be ready for a station of his own, with abundant expe- 
reneo- wherewith: to. eonduct it, and: instead: of halves he would 
now get the wole proceeds. What. these would amount te he 
ean: calculate for himself? Tt is somewhat questionable whether 
gold-finding would have paid him better, or more satisfactorily. 

We might go on with the subject of sheep-farming ad infinitum, 
but enough has been said for alt practical’ purposes which the 
intending emigrant can require. We wiit now proceed to the 
cognate subject of cattle-farming: 

The occupation of a cattle-grazier is no chifd’s play. That of 
a sheep-farmer is easy im comparison. He must be a first-rate 
equestrian, or trust: to those who- are so. A New South Wales 
stockman would astonish an English steeple-chaser, and surpass 
ir fats of horsemanship anything which en Engish rider 
would attempt ; for in addition to the objects under foot to be 
leaped: over; as trees, great chasms in the earth, apparently 
without bottom, and similar obstacles without end, all pre- 
viously unttnown, and suddenly come upon, the rider has to 
keep: an: equally sharp look-out fòr the safety of his brains, 
whieh are often in momentary risk of being dashed out 
by the projecting branches of trees. This double danger 
renders the New South Wales stockmen the finest horsemen 
in the world, exceeding in realty alf that we read’ of the 
feats of Arab horsemen in the romances of’ travellers. As 
im a eattle chase the horseman has no time for thought, he 
usually trusts to his horse to avoid the dangers beneath his feet, 
whilst he looks out for those over his own head. If he thwart 
his horse, or otherwise confuse him, woe be to both horse and 
rider. But if the horse be net thwarted, and understand his 
business, in. which he Jelights re much as does an Englisl 
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hunter, he will perform everything required, and bring his 
rider safely through. There is only one point in which the 
cattle-hunter will have to exercise his discretion independently 
of his horse, and that is when discretion becomes the better part 
of valour; in other words, when the cattle he is pursuing at a 
racing pace turn round and pursue him at an equally rapid 
pace. Then an inglorious flight is the only alternative, and £ 
this be not promptly conceived and executed, it will not be 
long before his horse is ripped up, and himself placed not on 
the horns of a dilemma, but upon those ofan old bull, when he 
may think himself lucky if he sustain no farther damage than 
being deposited among the branches over his head. New South 
Wales cattle never pay the slightest respect to their owners. 

It will thus be seen that although sheep-farming might be 
conducted, as the poets figure—with a crook decorated with 
flowers—cattle-farming is a very different affair, and these 
cattle hunts require to be followed two or three times in every 
year for the purposes of inspection and branding, when they are 
again dismissed to their runs. The horses selected are usually 
old, as well in cunning as in years. None but riders thoroughly 
accustomed to their work should engage in cattle-hunting or 
collecting, though the sport is infinitely more exhilarating than 
a fox-hunt; but without experience it is highly dangerous. 
The muster is thus conducted. The grazier sends for™ his 
neighbours, who repair at the summons to his station, expect- 
ing similar aid from him in return. The horses, say a dozen, 
are all saddled, each rider being armed with a stock-whip, the 
handle of which is about a foot long, and the thong twelve or 
fourteen feet. With this fearful whip an experienced hand can 
cut a piece clean out from the skin and flesh of a bullock, and 
the crack of the whip can be heard for miles. All being now 
mounted, not in red jackets, but in shirt, trousers, boots, and 
spurs, they set out for the run, accompanied by a few dogs, 
having arranged each to take a particular direction converging 
to an appointed place of rendezvous. 

No sooner have they separated on their different errands, 
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than the cracking of the dreaded whip resounds through the 
forest in all directions; the frightened cattle—the old ones 
amongst whom know by experience what is coming—hasten 
with alacrity to their usual camping-place, the stockman in full 
speed after them, heading them, if necessary, and driving them 
towards the appointed rendezvous; the others, who have been 
similarly engaged, have their charge also bearing ‘down on the 
same spot, where most of the cattle on the run are ultimately 
collected, and the journey towards the stock-yard is com- 
menced. 

And now commences the sport in earnest. The mob of 
cattle is in a state of perfect excitement, ready to dash at 
any thing. Not a few of them have already had a taste of the 
dreaded thong, the cracking of which still resounds through the 
air from every direction, accompanied by the shouts of the 
riders. Cows are lowing for their lost calves, and these for 
their mothers; rival bulls are furiously menacing each other, 
only again to be reduced to order by the whip; bullocks are 
bellowing, dogs barking, horses prancing, and altogether the 
seene is one of as pretty confusion as can be imagined. 

Onwards they go, the cattle evidently meditating escape or 
mischief. The front gets into a gallop, which is speedily 
checked by the stockmen. A declivity is before them, and 
away goes the mob down the hill, stockmen after them at a 
killing pace. Clouds of dust arise, which at a distance 
resemble those of the African deserts moving before the wind. 
The pace increases to a flying one, yet the horses at full speed 
will turn instantly and head back the cattle, performing feats of 
suddenly twisting and turning which with an English horse 
would be considered impossible. 

As the mob approaches the stock-yard, a last desperate 
struggle is made to escape, for the cattle well know that the 
cruel operation of branding is before them. This is all their 
reminiscence of the stock-yard, and having once gone through 
the operation, they are not likely to forget it. The stockmen 
are on the alert, as well as the horses, the latter watching ever 
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movement: of the- cattle, and as instantly heading it. The rush 
is made, and again defeated, though with difficulty, and the 
cattle are at length safely enclosed, but wet before the horses. 
and riders are ene mass. of mud; arising as much from dust and 
perspiration. as. from amy other cause. 

The brandiag is effected in a cruel manner. The animal is 
noosed, and dragged te a part of the steek-yard near where s 
large fire has been kindled; heis then immoveahly fixed, and a 
red-hot iron, the mark of the owner, is placed on his body, and 
there kept till the brand has burned completely through the 
hide, when the beast is leosed, to carry with him the remem- 
brance of his sufferings till the next visit te the stock-yand. 
He is, however, then enly a spectator of the sufferings of others. 
as his own mark is:indelible. His. repugnanece to: mvuster-days. 
is scarcely to: be wondered at. - 

A cattle station, on. a remunerative scale, is a. more expensive 
affair than a sheep statiom. The. stock-yards. have to. be con- 
structed of stronger materials, and of a move dusable character: 
The expenditure before any adeqnate veturn is. also muel 
greater. Few people emigrating from England, and inex- 
perienced in the management of ealonial cattle, would be likely 
to take upon themselves suck a charge at first, whilst any 
intelligent person would be fully equal, ia a. short time, te 
manage a flock of sheep. We will, however, give a general 
view of a cattle station. | 

The first herd, which is to lay the foundation: of a grazing 
farm, should consist of cattle of ali ages—cows, heifers, bul- 
locks, steers, and calves, in about equal pneportions. if cows 
and heifers alone are bought, three or four yeam must elapse 
before the increase of the herd is available, and beasts wouid 
have to be bought both for the purposes of draught and faod. 
From three to five hundred of a mixed herd is considered. 
sufficient for a start. A good herd of five hundred would 
cost, say, from 1,200/. to 1,500/. and. would require a good bull. 
to every fifty cows and heifers. Tha cast of a superior bull 
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The. run must be carefully selected. It is a diffienlé matter 
to remove a herd of cattle to another ran, so that the station 
fixed on should have every requisite to-ensure permanency, or 
much loss may ensue shonld necessity arise for removal. Sub- 
stantial steck-yards would become: useless, and fresh ones.would 
have to be constructed. Besides which, there is great risk in. 
removing cattle to a new run, from their propensity: to retuon: 
to. the old one, which. they will da, even. for bmadreds:of miles. 
As they are: not housed at: night, except, ab first, there is no 
check an this, and the attachment which they manifest: to their 
former home is always. a difficulty in forming a new station. It 
will unt do: to increase the difficulty by a seeond removal. 

The first step is to burn the run; however luxuriant may be 
the grass, they will not in general’ eat it; but when burnt, 
they thrive well on that, which afterwands springs un The 
conflagrations thus caused are sometimes very extensive: 
Before the cattle are braught. on the ran, the. stock-yard must 
be erected, ag at first it. will be necessary ta confine them every: 
night. to. prevent their escape. The buiiding af huta, snd tha 
laying aut of gardens and paddocks, must be. the same as in 
forming a sheep. station. The: requisite necessaries are alsa 
similar ; buf all matters. of this kind. are: hest learned from ez» 
perience in the eolony. 

The chief care requisite, at first, is to reader your herd as 
tame as possible, by constantly milking. them, even if the milk 
is thrown away. The formation of a dairy is not,.in outlying 
districts, considered. remunerative, except as. reducing the eattle 
to better order, and this is a great point gained; as being the 
most. efficient method of taming the herd, foom their being 
frequently yerded. Cattle in Australia ane subject to: few 

i , the principal one being the black lag, which is easily 
cured.. 

Horses are another source of profit, and are: in universal use, 
Every one can keep his horse, and every one: rides. There is 
also now a considerable demand in India for Australian: honses, 
which are preferred for cavalry purposes, some of these having 
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fetched as much as 80/. each ; so that, to an emigrant who un-e 
derstands horse-breeding, a large field is open for the exercise 
of his capital and judgment. 

Colonial horses are remarkable for their endurance. No 
distance seems to tire them; they are proverbially sure-footed, 
and manifest high spirit. Mules of large size are also com- 
mon, but they are not considered of much use to the stockman. 

Pigs are numerous, and easily fed. Goats are also a source 
of profit worth looking after. They are more hardy than 
sheep, and will thrive on runs which are useless for any other 
purpose. They are not liable to disease, and increase rapidly, 
usually bearing twins. They are easily taken to market, and 
are valuable for their tallow, which is of better quality, and 
commands higher prices, than any other. Goat farming could 
scarcely fail to become remunerative to persons of small 
capital. 

The tobacco plant grows remarkably well in New South 
Wales, and, as has before been stated, a considerable quantity 
is manufactured, chiefly at Maitland, for home consumption, 
and for export to the neighbouring colonies. Nearly all used 
in New South Wales is of colonial manufacture; and the 
excellence of the article may be estimated from the fact that, 
not long ago, a portion of the Hunter River tobacco was seized 
by the Excise, which declared it to be American of the best 
quality, and therefore liable to the duty on foreign manu- 
factured tobacco. 

Gum arabic might be collected in New South Wales in large 
quantities, and, the indigo plant being indigenous, requires only 
cultivation to rival that of Bengal. The castor-oil plant might 
readily become an object of commercial importance, as it 
flourishes luxuriantly. The silk-worm, too, thrives admirably, 
and very beautiful specimens of silk, equal to that of China, 
have been produced. We will not go on enumerating these 
minor productions, further than is necessary to shew that the 
‘dustrial resources of the colony are as abundant and as 

~xhaustible as is its gold. If a knowledge of its capabilities 
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could be widely disseminated amongst the struggling popula- . 
tion of Great Britain, the desire for emigration would be a 
hundredfold what it is, and few who could get to Australia 
would think of emigrating, as they now do by tens of 
thousands, to the United States, where by no means a healthy 
climate, and very few of the advantages which Australia pre- 
sents, await them. 

Having mentioned American emigration, and in this we 
include British America, it will not be uninteresting to institute 
a brief comparison between the countries. In Australia there 
are neither ague nor yellow fever, which cut off thousands in 
America. In the latter country labour is paid by the truck 
system—in Australia in hard cash. If Australia had formerly 
its convicts—though not now—America has its slaves. In 
Byitish America, and the northern part of the States, the 
country is many feet deep under snow for a great portion 
of the year—in Australia snow is unknown, except in the 
mountains. The climate of the former region is unhealthy— 
that of the latter genial and health-giving, being also in this 
respect invariable. An agriculturist arriving in America after 
seed time, loses a whole year—in Australia he can go to 
work, with some crop or other, at any time of the year, and 
even with regard to cereal crops he.can lose no more than half 
a year. The voyage to America, in the actual time occupied at 
sea, is, it is true, a few weeks shorter than that to Australia, 
but it is highly dangerous, and proverbially full of discomfort ; 
whilst that to Australia is the safest in the world, and at the 
same time the most comfortable. But if we take into account 
the actual time before an emigrant gets located, this time is 
greater in American than in Australian emigration. In 
Australia he is at his work as soon as landed—in America, and 
in Canada especially, he has a dreary and expensive march, 
perhaps of months, into the interior, before he can settle down. 
These things are well worth the emigrant’s weighing, together 
with the patriotic consideration that he is still on British 
ground and in British society. 


Closely connected with the pursuit ef squatting is the sub- 
ject of the aborigines of Australia, with whom the stock- 
farmer will necessarity come in contact. ‘They are termed by 
naturelists Papuas, and, as a body, they form the most 
uninteHectual species of the human race. In appearance they 
. ave in many cases revolting—reminding the European of the 
link between himself and the baboon, whose cunning they 
emulate, without any of the higher attributes whieł distin- 
guish even savages in other parts of the Southern Hemisphere, 
The men have thick prominent lips, ennken eyes, high cheek 
bones, calveless legs, an unsightly pretuberant: abdomen, and 
elub-shaped feet. In youth some of the females are not 
unpleasing in: features, but all are distinguished by the same 
shrunken legs, whilst their arms, which seem. nothing: but skin 
and bone, are like these of the monkey tribe, of disproportionate 
length to the body: All go perféstly naked, except in some 
towns, which they are net permitted: to enter in that condition 
Fo an European a more disgusting sight can scarecly be 
encountered than. these people present: their Black skim, 
covered with all kinds of greasy abominations; long coarse tate 
matted with guma, after the fashion of' a thrum mop, and 
frequently stuck with kangaroes’ or human teeth; the reof 
shape of their heads, with the sensual formation.of the hinder 
part. of it; the mouth of the men, minus the front tooth, 
&e. &c., combine to impress the beholder, the new comer 
especially, with anything but the philanthropic idea—“ An: £ 
not a man and a brother?” a sentiment which til of late years 
the stockmen repudiated by shooting: all they came across, er, 
as was often the case, poisoning them by wholesale, so that the 
elder settled distriets: ef New South Wales have scarcely ary - 
left of a former numerous populatiom Net many years have 
elapsed since a bitter fecling was created throughout the colony 
against the Government for hanging several etockmen who lad 
murdered some natives under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
iż revenge for the murder of one of their comrades by another 
‘tibe. To hang a settler for murdering black fellows was 
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regarded as a tyzannical innovation ; but the example hes had 
the effect of putting a stop in a great measure to what before 
was considered little more crime than sheoting a kungarvo or 
an omu,—thoagh the blacks im general provoked all the hatred 
they met with, and the interference of the law in their favour 
has neither amended their imsolence mor their barbarity. 
Nothing can extenuate the barbarity which has in former 
times been shewn te them ‘by the white usurpers of their 
country, bat, independently of this, they are'a barbarous race, 
deaf alike to the lessons of religion or civilization, having 
neither the capacity nor the desire to improve their condition, 
whilst industrial example is altogether thrown away upon 
them. Even the missionary has given them up in de- 


qpair. 

dn point of intellect, or auther the want of it, there is a 
trifling difference in some of the tribes in different parts of the 
country, but they are all from the same stock, and possess in 
common the same attributes, combined with treachery and 
ingratitude. They are few in number, and their constant wars, 
and difficulty of living, now ‘that the kangaroo has become 
soarece, as well as ‘the hostility of the whites, ave fast thinning 
even that number. They live on fish, snakes, grubs, gum, 
vests, und the sheep they can steal, nothing that will bear 
mastication coming amiss to them. They build no houses, nor 
will they inhabit them if built for them, as was done by a 
philanthropic governer, who concealed his benevolent intention 
till the houses were ready, when, upon taking the tribe to their 
demiciles, he was met with laughter, accompanied by the re- 
merk from their chief, “ Berry good, Masa Guberna, ‘pose he 
rain, bat mo good for black fellow.” An overhanging rock, 
a cave, or in the absence of either, a strip of bark, is all they 
cave for in the way of shelter. Their only notion of a cance is 
a wide slip of bark, tied together at each end, and stuffed with 
clay, and wit this they will cross :a river. Im some places 
they will, however, now so far imitate the white man’s boat, a- 
te hollow out a tree hy fire. They are dexterous fisherm 
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and the net, woven by the women, is the only approximation to 
ingenuity. 

Their cutting implements are of stone, stuck in a cleft stick ; 
their weapons, the spear, upon which they lavish great pains, 
boomerang, waddie, or club, a small stone tomahawk, and a 
bark shield. The spear is a light straight stick, as thick as a 
Man’s finger, and about ten feet long. It is either sharpened 
by fire or barbed with sharks’ teeth, and is a formidable weapon 
in their hands, the aim being unerring at fifty yards. It is 
thrown by the woomera or throwing stick, a piece of wood 
two or three feet in length, three inches broad at one end, and 
going off to a point at the other, which has a small hook. 
This is inserted in a hole in the spear, and has the effect of a 
sling, enabling the thrower to send his weapon a hundred yards, 
and woe be to the stockman who encounters it at half that 
distance. 

The boomerang is a puzzle, and even mathematicians cannot 
comprehend the law of its action. It isa piece of curved, hard 
wood, in the form nearly of a parabola; it is from thirty to 
forty inches long, about three inches broad, pointed at both 
ends, the concave part a quarter of an inch thick, and the con- 
vex edge quite sharp. The mode of using it is as singular as is 
the weapon. Ask a black to throw it so that it may fall at his 
feet, and away goes the boomerang for forty yards before him, 
skimming along the surface at three or four feet from the 
ground, when it will suddenly rise into the air for fifty or sixty 
feet, describing a curve, and finally drop at the feet of the 
thrower. During its course it revolves with great rapidity, as 
on a pivot, with a whizzing sound. That so barbarous a people 
should have invented a weapon of this description, which civili- 
zation never contemplated nor can explain, is a wonder, setting 
the laws of projection at defiance. In the hands of a European, 
even, it is as dangerous to the thrower as to the object aimed at, 
for it may return and strike himself, whitst, in the hands of the 
native, it is a most formidable weapon, which strikes without 
giving the slightest idea where the blow comes from; his assail- 
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ant may be behind a thicket which separates the two, and thus 
the weapon is literally like the Irishman’s gun—one which will 
shoot round a corner. The weapon no doubt originated in 
kangaroo hunting, it being necessary that the animal should 
not see his assailant. He is nevertheless struck down with un- 
erring certainty, even though a copse intervene; the boome- 
rang comes round the corner and breaks his legs. 

The waddie is also formidable, from its size and weight. 
This, like Manton’s pistols, is the weapon of honour,—for the 
black fellow of New South Wales, like his brother savage of 
the Guards or the line, has his own peculiar notions of demand- 
ing satisfaction. The combatants being placed, the party chal- 
lenged holds down his head, so as to present the top portion of 
it to his challenger ; when down comes the waddie, with a blow 
which would crush in the skull of an ox, but has very little 
effect on that of the person struck, from the extraordinary 
thickness of his cranium. The challenger now holds down his 
own block in return, and receives the same compliment, and so 
on alternately, till one has his head really broken, or has had 
enough ; when honour is pronounced by the bystanders to be 
satisfied. English gentlemen, whose seconds take care that they 
fight with leadless pistols, might adopt the method of the Aus- 
tralian savage with manifest advantage. There is, at any rate, 
fun in it for the lookers on, and some trifle of danger, but it is 
much to be doubted whether mock English honour would 
endanger its skull by the application of the honest waddie of 
the savage, which would speedily solve the question as to 
whether the combatants of civilization had or had not any 
brains. 

Polygamy is practised among the savages of Australia, and 
the method employed in obtaining a wife would hardly be ap- 
proved of by the sylph of the drawing-room at home. When 
the ardent lover has made choice of his future spouse—generally 
a young woman of another tribe—he steals into their encamp- 
ment at night, and having applied the waddie in the before- 
mentioned manner to the poor girl's head till she is perfect! 
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senseless, he årags her off through the bushes, as a tiger would 
his prey. A fight with spears and wadidies, between the tribes, 
always follows, including a duel between the lover and some 
relative of his wife. After a few persons are speared, and 
others have their heads broken, all parties become friendly, and 
the loving couple are declared married. 

These savages are cannibals. They have neither religion, 
form, ceremonial, nor idol. They:are superstitious to a degree, 
and believe that the white men are re-incarnations of their own 
relatives who have died. They bury their dead with neatness, 
and have many devices to keep the devil—for they believe in 
him—from running away with the body. ‘Though they will 
labour ‘at ‘times for the purpose of gratifying a whim, they are 
inveterately idle. ‘They are capital shots, and bant their prey 
by track and scent, Fike a foxhound ; hence they are often em- 
ployed by the police after runaway prisoners. Their other 
qualities are not worth enumerating :— they have, in short, 
every bad one which humanity should not possess, and many of 
which their congener, the baboon, would be ashamed. 
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CHAPTER VILO. 


THE GOLD FIELDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


First notification of gold discovery—Sammerhill Creek—Abercrombie River— 
Hundredweight of gold—Taron—Geological character—Frederick’s Valley 
—Exports of gold—Gold localities—Geological observations by the Rev. 
Mr. Clarke—Present state of New South Wales—How to look for 
gold—Tests of gold—Gold extraction—Separation of gold—-Gold washing 
—Assaying. 


Tue first official notification of the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia is contained in a despatch from Governor Fitzroy to 
Earl Grey, and bears date May 22nd 1851. In this he 
announces the existence of a gold field to the westward of 
the town cf Bathurst, at a distance of about 150 miles from 
Sydney; at the same time adding his suspicions that the nature 
and value of the discovery had been exaggerated, and that the 
gold sent for inspection was Californian gold; nowithstanding 
this, he deemed the accounts sufficiently important to require 
an efficient police to be placed on the Bathurst road. 

A communication from Mr. Stutchbury, the geological. 
surveyor, now undeceived his Excelleney. On the 19th 
of May that gentleman wrote from Summerhill Creek, that 
gold had been obtained in considerable quantities with no 
better washing instrument than a tin dish, which sufficed 
to procure one and two ounces per day. At the same date 
he reported that-400 persons were hard at work, and that 
the gold existed not only in the creek, but far above its flood . 
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line, thus affording evidence of its general existence. The 
camp of the goldfinders was called the city of Ophir, and the 
first public record it had was the following postscript added 
by Mr. Stutchbury, “ Excuse this being written in pencil, as 
there is no ink in this city of Ophir.” 

The previous existence of gold among the mountains had 
been long suspected, not only by geologists, but by others on 
more practical grounds. In 1848, Sir Roderick Murchison had 
come to the conclusion that the whole dividing range contained 
gold, and suggested to Earl Grey the adoption of a system 
which should give encouragement to gold seekers. The Rev. 
Mr. Clarke, 2 local geologist, had also expressed his conviction 
that gold existed in considerable quantities amongst the Blue 
Mountains. 

The practical proofs were, that a shepherd had long been in 
the habit of bringing lumps of gold to Sydney, but refused to 
state where he got it. About two years before its actual dis- 
covery, a Mr. Smith, who was engaged in some iron works in 
the vicinity of Berrima, produced to the Colonial Secretary a 
lump of gold imbedded in quartz, and asked a large sum for 
naming the locality : this was refused, and Mr. Smith kept his 
secret, but not long. 

On the 3rd of April 1851, Mr. Hargreaves, a settler whe had 
been to California, and while there was struck with the simi- 
larity of the Californian mountains to those he had just left 
in New South Wales, returned from the former country in 
search of gold, and as he had expected, found it. He, toa, 
made an offer to the Government to diseover the locality for 
the sum of 500/. This was refused, and on the 30th of April 
he addressed another letter to the Colonial Secretary, stating 
that he was satisfied to leave the remuneration for his discovery 
to the liberal consideration of the Government, and named the 
locality in which gold would be found. This was amply 
verified, and Mr. Hargreaves, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, and Mr. 
Stutchbury received appointments connected with the gold 
fields, at Summerhill Creek and its immediate vicinity. 
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In the mean time, the excitement rose to a high pitch 
throughout all classes of the community; thousands wending 
their way to the gold fields, and mechanics and tradesmen 
deserting certain and lucrative employment for the prospect of 
sudden wealth. The Governor was willing to have prevented 
this for the sake of peace and order. He issued a proclamation, 
claiming the gold fields as the prerogative of the Crown, threat- 
ening with prosecution those who should dig gold. People only 
laughed good-humouredly at the proclamation, and hundreds 
flocked out of Sydney for the hard labour and exposure to 
the winter season in an elevated region like the Bathurst 
mountains, 

Finding it impossible to check the search for gold, the Govern- 
ment prepared to turn it to account, by adopting a system of 
licensing to dig for gold. An amount of thirty shillings per 
month was demanded for the purpose, and cheerfully given, 
from the large quantities of the precious metal extracted; and. 
this system continues. 

The disclosure of Mr. Hargreaves as to the gold localities, 
included Summerhill Creek, a locality in the county of 
Bathurst, near Frederick’s Valley, about 144 miles from Syd- 
ney—a “creek,” in New South Wales jargon, means a water-. 
` hole in the interior, and not an arm of the sea, as we um- 
derstand it—this is about thirty miles from Bathurst ;—Lewis. 
Ponds, a similar chain of water-holes, which, when full, form- 
a continuous stream running into the Macquarie River—and. 
the Macquarie River itself, which has been described in s 
former chapter. In addition to this, Mr. Hargreaves disclosed: 
another mysterious spot, which was kept secret, and hence 
the report prevalent at the time that there was a gold field 
diseovered, from the richness of which the Government was 
concealing all further knowledge relative to it. 

On the 13th of May, a man had brought to Bathurst a lump 
weighing 13 oz., valued at 301; this renewed the excite- 
ment in the vicinity, and every one started to the diggings. 
many being rewgrded with still larger prises. Thè principal 
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point of attraction was the spot below the junction of the Lewis 
Ponds and Summerhill Creek, forming a natural dam across the 
creek about a quarter of a mile in length. There were several 
of these dams, which have since been found to contain gold. 
The creeks take their rise in Frederick's Valley, a locality in 
the county of Bathurst, about 153 miles from Sydney. Here 
lies the estate of Mr. Wentworth, for the working of which a 
company has been formed in Sydney. The country around 
is poor and unfit for pastoral purposes. Coomling Creek, which 
falls into the Belubula River, was the next gold locality, and 
then the Belubula itself. This river empties itself into the 
Lachlan. 

By the 25th of May there were 1,000 people at the Summer- 
hill Creek, working hard upon a surface of not more than a 
„mile in extent, and lumps were found varying in weight from 
1 oz. to 4 lbs. “ Nugget” is the local term for such speci- 
mens, The large pieces were generally got out of fissures in 
- the rock—clay-slate—which forms the bed of the creek. The 
- smaller grain gold is procured by washing the alluvial soil 
‘resting upon and filling in the cleavage joints of the rock. 
"The high lands in the vicinity are mostly surmounted by 
basalt, thickly traversed by quartz veins. Much of the gold 
bore evidence of its having originated in the quartz, thus 
affording evidence of the inexhaustibility of the mines as long 
as quartz was left. 

The gold here obtained, and it may be taken as a specimen 
of the whole, gave, on assay, gold, 91°000; silver, 8'333; 
base metal, 0°567. The gold is, therefore, 22 carats, value 
3l. 17s. 103d. per oz., and contains 1 dwt. 16 grs. of fine 
silver to the oz., value 54d., making the value of Australian 
gold 3/. 18s. 4d. per oz., though it is selling in the colony at 
from 3/. to 3l. 5s., thus yielding an enormous profit to the 
purchasers. | 

Gold was now found on the Abercrombie River, which flows 
*hrough the county of Georgiana into the Lachlan. In the ` 

ks running south from the Corrobola, principally in Oakey 
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Creek. Inthe whole length of the Macquarie from Bathurst 
to Wellington. In the Curracurra, &c. | 
. The Turon workings were next discovered: This river rises 
near Hartley, and after a course of 100 miles flows into the 
Macquarie. It contains gold the whole way, and upon this 
river are now seated some of the most productive gold fields. 
The gold here is never found in the sand, always sinking to the 
soil, a hint which emigrants will do well to bear in mind. 

The Macquarie has also been examined from Burrendary to. 
Dubboo, in the Bligh district, about twenty-eight miles from. 
Montefiores. In many places the gold was found scattered on. 
the surface. 

On the 5th of June, the number of licenses taken out was. 
200; and on the 17th, the Governor communicated to Earl. 
Grey the startling announcement, that a “nugget” had been 
found containing a mass of pure gold weighing no less than. 
a hundred and six pounds. This was found at the junction of 
the Meroo and Merinda creeks, tributaries of the Macquarie, . 
situated fifty-three miles from Bathurst, and thirty from Wel- 
lington. This is the largest mass of gold ever found. In. 
California twenty-eight pounds were found in one place, and in 
the Museum of St. Petersburgh there is a lump from the Oural 
Mountains weighing seventy pounds; but the Meroo lump is, 
in size, unprecedented. Its value was estimated at 4,000/. It 
was found by a native in the service of W. Kerr, Esq., who 
informed his master of it. It was broken up, the gold being 
encased in quartz. The largest of the blocks in which it was 
contained weighed 75 lbs., and yielded 60 lbs. of pure gold. 
Before being broken up, the block presented an appearance 
like a honey-comb, and consisted of particles of a crystal- 
line form. It was found amongst a number of quartz. 
blocks, forming an isolated heap, which was lying about 100 
yards from a quartz vein, stretching up the ridge from the. 
creek. 

On the 15th of August, 5,800 oz. of gold had passed through . 
the customs for shipment. Much, however, was éxported wit 
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out having passed through the customs; merchants’ accounts 
estimated the quantity at 8,329 oz., value 28,0001. 

A regular escort was now established; the gold was con- 
veyed to the capital under charge of the Government, the 
charge being one per cent. on the value. On the 8th of Jaly, 
the number of licenses on the Turon was 600. 

In the mean time, Mr. Stutchbury had been engaged on an 
extensive geological and mineralogical survey, the result of 
which was that he found gold almost wherever he tried for i. 
He traversed the Macquarie, from Walgumballa to the Turon, 
and found gold at every place he tried. At the Turon, a 
compact porphyry is succeeded by hard clay slate. Leaving 
the Turon, he crossed the mountain range, and came upon the 
Macquarie at Nelly’s Corner. Here he found scale gold, 
which ceased higher up the river. At Stony Creek gold was 
also found. In the course of his survey he made the remark : 
“in no instance have I found gold in what I should consider as 
its natural matrix.” The bars and detritus of the rivers and 
creeks are the spots in which it is usually found, and in every 
case it presents the appearance of being waterworn. When 
the matrix from which all these particles were washed is dis- 
covered, gold in our day, as in the days of Solomon, will be 
“nothing thought of.” Mr. Stutchbury found also platinum ; 
_ and quicksilver has, in more than one place, been reported to 
exist. 

Gold is not only found in the streams, but also in the cliffs, 
or “slopes,” as they are termed. These are crowded with 
diggers, and yield it abundantly. Experience has shewn, that 
wherever these slopes are opposed to bluffs of mica slate, 
intersected with quartz veins, it may be safely declared that 
gold exists there in abundance. This is the formation at Sum- 
merhill Creek. 

The geological character of thé Turon is somewhat different. 
‘The hills are formed of mica slate, without much mica, and no 
quartz veins whatever; “but the production of gold,” says 
Mr. Hardy, the Commissioner of Crown Lands, “ appears to be 
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as regular as wheat in a sown field. It does not matter where 
‘you look—in the bed of the stream, or in the impending slopes 
the result is the same.” The production of gold, says the 
same authority, down the Macquarie, and in other streams 
within forty miles of Bathurst, may be termed illimitable. 

In the Summerhill Creek, with its numerous quartz veins, its 
broken bed, and its narrow tortuous course, the gold is massive 
in its character, the dust of that quarter being coarse in com- 
parison with that from the Turon. In the latter stream, with 
unbroken bed and banks, and the absence of quartz veins, the 
gold is exceedingly fine. It is henee evident that the Turon 
gold is chiefly the product of the upper unexplored and broken 
sources of the Turon, where will be found the narrower, steeper 
country, and multitudinous quartz veins; and there, too, will be 
found the coarse gold detached from its neighbouring matrix, 
too heavy to be carried down with the lighter particles by every 
flood towards the Macquarie. 

On land of Mr. Wentworth, where the Gosling Creek forms 
a junction with the Frederick’s Valley Creek, at the height of 
fifty or gixty feet above the valley, gold has been picked up 
‘from the surface of tha ground, pringipallv in fragmentary 
quartz and ochreous loam. This gold is evidently not far from 
the reck where it originated, as it exhibits no character of being 
waterworn. It is hence concluded, that quarrying into the 
xock would, in all probability, exhibit the goid in veins. The 
fact of its being found on the summit of the hills is important. 
Further examination in similar situations may prove its occur- 
Tence in regular lodes like baser metals. Emigrants before 
going out should make themselves acquainted with such geolo- 
gical facts, as they may afterwards be turned to good account. 
The appearances here spoken of are at Orange, near Frederick's 
River. 

What we have above stated with reference to the Turon has 
since been amply verified, viz, that the large gold, and the 
greater quantity of it, would be found higher up the river 
Only a mile and a half above the spot where the extrem 
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comminuted gold was found, it occurred in great quantities, in 
pieces of from a pennyweight to an ounce. In one day three 
men, on making the search, found ten pounds weight of gold in 
nuggets not exceeding an ounce in weight. Intending emigrants 
will do well to remember these facts, that whenever extremely 
divided gold is found, a search in the direction of the upper 
stream will not fail to lead them to the spot from which it has 
been washed, and where the heavier masses still remain. 

The way in which licenses are issued is as follows :—Nine 
feet of stream frontage are allotted to every two persons; fifteen 
feet to three persons; eighteen feet to four; twenty-one feet 
to five; twenty-four to six; and so on. Where there is no 
frontage to a stream, twenty square feet is to be allotted to 
‘three, and the allotments are marked consecutively, when 
practicable. This, however, varies at the discretion of the com- 
missioners, according to the nature of the ground and its pro- 
ductiveness. The commissioners are usually liberal in their 
allotments, and the diggers generally are satisfied. The price 
of a license, as we have before stated, is thirty shillings per 
month. This was at first considered by the diggers too high, 
but from the productiveness of the mines is now cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in. 

The following are the New South Wales localities, the list 
being pretty complete up to the present time, though new dis- 
coveries are daily taking place; these will be noticed in suc- 
ceeding éditions of this volume as they occur :— 


GOLD FIELDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


As has already been stated, gold was first found in the county 
of Bathurst. It comprises two extensive valleys, viz. that of 
the Macquarie, a large inland stream possessing a character 
peculiar to the interior waters of Australia, and that of the 
achlan, a tributary of the Murrumbidgee. A range of moun- 
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tains, called the Canobolas, divides these valleys, and forms 
with them an auriferous district, which has yielded gold in 
large quantities, but which has been very inefficiently ex- 
plored, in consequence of the miners being attracted to the 
more lucrative gold fields of Victoria. The diggings in this 
vicinity, and in the adjoining counties, are chiefly as fol- 
lows :-— 

Lewis Ponds.—A chain of water-holes in the county of 
Bathurst, forming in the rainy season a river which empties 
itself into the river Macquarie. The locality is generally 
known by the name of Lewis Ponds Creek—* creek ” being 
the term usually given to this description of water-holes in the 
interior of Australia—though they have not, as we understand 
the term in England, any connection with the sea. Gold is 
found in Lewis Ponds, all the way to the junction with the 
Frederic’s Valley and Summerhill Creeks. . 

Summerhill Creek.—Contiguous to the preceding locality, 
and similar in its character. This was the neighbourhood first 
pointed out by Mr. Hargraves to the Government, as abound- 
ing in gold. Summerhill, from which the locality takes its 
name, is 144 miles from Sydney, and 30 from Bathurst. Gold 
also abounds on a creek which joins that of Summerhill below 
Belarida. 

Fredertc's Valley Creek.—Is situated 153 miles from Sydney, 
and eight miles from the preceding locality. This was one of 
the original gold fields, and here Mr. Hargraves found a lump 
of gold, weighing 7 lbs., imbedded in the ferruginous rock, 
which abounds in the neighbourhood. Gold is found along the 
whole line of this creek; also on the range between Frederie’s 
Valley and Gosling’s Creek, on the estates of Mr. Wentworth, 
who has a considerable property here, consisting of 6,000 acres, 
all believed to be auriferous. Contrary to the gold fields gene- 
rally, this spot ig highly fertile. The soil, where not blaek 
alluvial, consists of red clay intermixed with quartz; basaltic 
rock is also abundant. The people here have been for some 
time literally paving their roads with gold, as this rock } 
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been broken up in large quantities fer ‘“‘ metal” to mend the 
roads. 

Emu Swamp.—This lecality is also near Lewis Ponds, and 
has yielded a considerable quantity of the precious metal. It 
had its mame from having formerly abounded with the 
emu, or Australian ostrich, which has, from the eneroach- 
ments of the settlers, disappeared almost entirely frem the 

The Turon.—Gold abounds on this river all along the va- 
rious bars from Choenarang Creek to its junction with the 
Macquarie. This is amongst the principal gold fields yet dis- 
covered in New South Wales, and is believed, when efficiently 
explored, to be inexhaustible. Several companies have been 
formed in England for the purpose of effecting a thorough ex- 
ploration, and bringing the appliances of science to bear upon 
the results. The drawback to the district, is, that it is subject 
to heavy floods, which, for a considerable portion of the year, 
render mining impracticable, except upon the banks, or slopes, 
‘as they are termed. The Turon has its rise near Cullen 
Callen, in the county of Roxburgh, which it divides from 
Wellington, and afterwards flows into the Macquarie. The 
diggings most noted are those of Sofala, Little and Big 
Oakey Creeks, Stockyard and Sawyer's Creeks, Cunningham 
Creek, and Deep Creek, together with some of minor import- 
ance. 

Winburndale Creek is another tributary of the Macquarie, 
somewhat nearer to Bathurst than the Turon. Gold is here 
found in considerable quantities, with every prospect of per- 
manence. It is chiefly imbedded in quartz. There is here a 
never-failing supply of water. The gold is found in the river 
at Gum Swamp, and in the Mullamurra Creek. On the banks 
it is sometimes found imbedded at a depth of more than twenty 
feet. : 

Tambaroura Creek is another tributary of the Macquarie, 
which it joins just before the junction of the Summerhill Creek 
with that river. Considerable quantities of gold are now being 
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obtained from this locality. Beyond the junction of the Tam- 
baroura Creek, with the Macquarie, is— 

Pyramul Creek, which has of late become noted for its 
surface-workings, gold being found in a decomposed state at 
an inconsiderable depth. Beyond this the Macquarie has not 
been properly explored; but it is evident that gold will be 
found along its course, as it has been obtained at Dublin, in 
the Bligh district, at a considerable distance below the ascer- 
tained gold fields. Nearly parallel with the Summerhill 
Creek and the Macquarie, is— 

Molong Creek, which rises in the Canobolas in the Welling- 
ton district, and flows into the Bell River, which borders the 
county of Wellington on the western side, and forms a junction 
with the Macquarie near Montefiores. There are indications 
of gold all along this stream, which has not yet been explored. 

To the eastward of the Macquarie is the Cudgegong River, 
which rises on the Coricudgi mountain, and- flows into the 
Macquarie at Wellington Valley. A tributary of the Cudge- 
gong River is the Meroo Creek, on which are the famous 
diggings of — 

Loutsa Creek.—These diggings are thirty miles from Maud- 
gee, a township on the Cudgegong river, one hundred and 
fifty miles from Sydney. The gold is here found in nuggets 
of all shapes and sizes, the auriferous soil not being more than 
nine inches beneath the surface. The country is an elevated 
flat table-land, somewhat marshy on the surface, and thickly 
sprinkled with quartz boulders and pebbles. Gold is also found 
in rocks of slaty formation, and in indurated clay. It was here 
that Dr. Kerr’s large nugget of a hundredweight of gold 
was found, since when Brennan’s nugget, which sold for 1,155/.,, 
was found not twenty-five yards from the former. Since then 
several nuggets, varying in weight from one hundred ounces 
to upwards of three hundred ounces, have been picked up 
here. 

The diggings before enumerated as being the principal ones, 
are all to the northward and westward of the town of Bathurst 
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There are others to the southward and eastward, of which the 
following are the most noted. The nearest of these are the 
Coombing Creek, which falls into the Belabula River, a tribu- 
tary of the Lachlan. These diggings are near Carcoar, and are 
not of any great extent, as at present known; but from the 
number of watercourses and gullies which abound, there is no 
question but that one day a rich gold field will be discovered in 
the vicinity. 

To the eastward of these are the O'Connell plains, situated in 
the counties of Westmoreland and Roxburgh, on the road from 
Sydney to Bathurst. Gold is here found on the Fish and . 
Campbell’s Rivers; the Fish River divides the counties of Cook 
and Westmoreland, and is crossed by the Bathurst road at the 
distance of ninety-six miles from Sydney. It flows into Camp- 
bell’s River, forming the head of the Macquarie. This locality 
is upwards of 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and presents 
indications of gold in numerous places which have yet to be 
explored. 

The remaining gold fields of this district are those of the 
Abercrombie River, which is a tributary of the Lachlan, and 
rises on Mount Werong, flowing through the county of Georgi- 
ana. The principal encampment has been named Tarshish, as 
that on the Summerhill Creek was named Ophir. The chief 
gold localities are as follows :— 

Tarshish.—Twenty miles south-east from Carcoar, seventeen 
from Mulgunnie, fifty from Bathurst, and seventy from 
Goulburn. Large quantities of gold have been found in this 
locality. 

Tuena.—Sixty miles from Goulburn. The gold is here found 
in small particles in the river, but in great abundance. Nug- 
gets indicative of the matrix are found on its banks. A single 
pint-pot-full of earth has yielded 640z., and a two-quart can 
140z. Three days’ work in another spot, gave 26, 24, and 20 oz. 
respectively. The gold is heavy and coarse. 

Other diggings of less note are Isabella River, Mulgunnie 
Creek, Grove Creek, Copperhama Creek, &c. &c. Besides the 
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above enumerated diggings in the Bathurst district, as it is 
termed, there are many others of less note. 

Some diggings in the preceding districts have been com- 
paratively deserted, the alluvial soil not yielding sufficient to 
satisfy the miners, though from the nature of the rocks in the 
vicinity, and from the tests which have been applied, it is . 
probable that when science and mechanism shall combine in 
search of the precious metal, a rich reward is yet in store 
for those who search for it. Amongst these locafities are the 
following :— 

Gilmandyke.—One of the creeks on the Campbell River 
just alluded to. The land on this creek differs from that of 
most other gold localities, though the usual metamorphic and 
sedimentary rocks abound in the vicinity. Rich alluvial flats 
bound the creek on both sides, the ridges only rising to a slight 
elevation. Gold was found here in plenty on the surface, but 
on account of the liability of the spot to floods, and its generally 
marshy character, the miners abandoned it without searching 
for dry diggings on the banks and high land. The diggers 
here appear to have been a rude and enterprising set of men; 
it having since become apparent that a renewed effort, with 
means to keep down the water, would be well rewarded. 
Gilmandyke is twenty-five miles from Bathurst, and close 
to the Summerhill copper mine. The country abounds with 
minerals. 

Bell's River,in the county of Wellington (see Motone).—The 
lower part of this river has been ascertained to contain gold, 
which has been worked at Newbriggan Creek, and at one or two 
other places, but has not yet been properly explored, though 
rich fields are supposed to abound. 

Proceeding southward, we come to the Braidwood diggings 
and others forming a gold district of themselves, lying between 
Sydney and the Maneroo Plains. They are variously known 
as the Shoalhaven, the Braidwood, the Araluen, and other 
diggings. We will first glance at the localities themselves. 

The Shoalhaven River rises in the Maneroo district at a hill 
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called Corramboroo, 100 miles from Sydney, and divides the 
counties of Murray, Argyle and Camden, from the county 
of St. Vincent. It flows into the sea at Cooloongatta, 
below Woolongong, passing through one of the Shoal- 


haven gullies. These gullies are ravines of great depth, from 


500 to 1,200 feet, and are distant about twenty-six miles from 
Lake Bathurst. 

Braidwood is a town of St. Vincent, and is the centre of 
one of the most important of these gold fields, to which it 
owes its inportance. It is 164 miles from Sydney. Here are 
situated some of the most productive gold fields of the colony. 
The diggings are on a creek called Araluen Creek, one of the 
tributaries of the Duah and the Broulee Mounyas. This spot 
is sixteen miles from Braidwood, and seventy-two from Goul- 


` burn in Argyle. The banks are black soil to the depth of six 


inches, with substrata of clay and sand, intermixed with 
particles of quartz. Mount Ebrington, six miles from Araluen, 
is also productive of gold, which is found in small nuggets. 

With the above localities we may include Goulburn, 125 
miles from Sydney, to which place a considerable quantity of 
gold finds its way in the course of transit to Sydney. The 
principal gold fields in this part of New South wae are the 
following :— 

Bungonta, on a creek of the same name, about 125 miles 
from Sydney. This creek is a tributary of the Shoalhaven, 
aad the gold is found mixed with emery and sand. These 
diggings are sometimes called the Shoalhaven diggings, from 
their vicinity to that river. 

Mongarlo,* or Little River, twelve miles from Braidwood. 
The gold is here found in schistose rocks, and is of a nuggety 
character, one of 540z. having been found. The river or 
creek is a tributary of the Shoalhaven, and gold is found to 
ifs source in Budawang mountain, one of a range whieh 
divides the waters of the Shoalhaven from those which flow 
into the sea. This mountain is 170 miles from Sydney.. 

Major's Creek is a tributary of the Duah, near Araluen. 
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The auriferous soil here is decomposed granite, which is found 
at a depth of from ten to twenty feet, but the top alluvial soil 
also yields gold in abundance. At the first discovery of gold 
here a boy got half an ounce of gold from a small hole not a 
foot square, and considerable quantities are still obtained. from 
` this locality. | 

Lake George.—Gold is here found at the Big Creek. This 
lake, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, is about sixteen miles 
long by seven broad. The western shore has a steep ridge 
of hills rising from the water’s edge; but the country to the 
eastward. and northward of the lake, consists of open plains. It 
is in the plains that the precious metal, washed down from the 
hills, is ſound. 

Carraway Flat.—The diggings here were at one time con- 
sidered of little value, but have since turned out to be rich, as 
have also those of Black Swamp in the vicinity. Carraway or 
Carawong Flat is near Lake George. 

Mulwaree Ponds, in the same vicinity, from a branch of the 
river Wollondilly, receiving the waters of the Merijah rivulet, 
at the southern extremity of the county of Argyle, near Lake 
George. They flow northerly towards the town of Goulburn. 

Wattle Forest Creek.—A tributary of Major’s Creek, whieh 
has yielded a considerable quantity of gold. 

Shelley's Flat, near Marulan, a mountain in the county of 
Argyle, 114 miles from Sydney. 

Bels Creek is another of the Araluen diggings, and has 
yielded a large amount of gold. Bell’s Paddock, Bell’s Point, 
and Bell’s Gully, are names for different localities on this gold 
field. 

There are many gold fields in this district, which may be 
thus briefly enumerated. Meringo Range, bordering a lagoon 
of the same name, about 150 miles from Sydney. Pigeon- 
house Creek, at the base of the Pigeon-house Mountain. This 
river flows into the Clyde, which rises in the above-named 
mountain, and disembogues into the Macleay River at Bate- 
man’s Bay. Burrill Creek, about three miles to the southward 
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of Ulladulla, 139 miles from Sydney. Arnprior, in the county 
of Murray, 152 miles from Sydney. Boro Creek, 145 miles 
from Sydney. Dividing range of Argyle, a mountain chain 
extending from Burra Burra to Lake George, including the 
Breadalbane Plains. The greater portion of this district forms 
an immense gold field, many parts of which are being worked 
to advantage. 

Many of the Moruya diggings we have classed with those 
on the Shoalhaven, the whole country between these two 
rivers being productive of gold. The Moruya is 190 miles 
from Sydney, and 20 from Bateman’s Bay. It divides the 
county of St. Vincent from the Maneroo district. Other 
diggings on the Moruya, are Kiora, and at other places of less 
note. 

The Maneroo Plains, still further to the southward, have 
been fully noticed in a former portion of this work, so that 
there is no occasion to refer to them in this place. The 
diggings which have been discovered in this district are chiefly 
on the Snowy River, which rises in the Australian Alps, a 
range of mountains which divides the district of Gipps’ Land 
from that of Murray and Western Port. Gold has been dis- 
covered in many of the branches of these. Amongst those 
feeders of the Snowy River which belong to the Maneroo are 
the following :—Ural Creek. Stony Creek. Nimitabel, on the 
east side of the coast range. Mowamba River. Maclachlan 
River. Jindehem. Jacob’s River, on the west side of the table 
land. Jronpot Creek. Bombalo Creek. Calkin, on the Mah- 
ratta Creek. Berrima, on the west side of the district, amongst 
the Australian Alps. Bendee, about sixty miles from Twofold 
Bay, with many others. 

The Delegat, a tributary of the Snowy River, contains several 
gold fields, some of which are enumerated above. Others are 
Slaughter-house Creek, Quedong, &c. The Moambo, Bendoc 
and Woolwye rivers also contain gold. 

We come now to the “border diggings.” These are more 
usually spoken of as belonging to Victoria, on account of their 
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comparative proximity to Melbourne, but they may be regarded 
in their extent, as belonging equally to New South Wales, and 
we shall therefore devote a portion of our space in this part of 
the volume to their description, giving a later account in our 
chapter on the gold localities of Victoria. 

The central town of the border gold district is Albury, on 
the river Murray, 286 miles from Sydney. The diggings were 
first diseovered last year, by Mr. Heavers, and are situated on 
the Murray, the Mitta Mitta, and the Ovens, the latter, accord- 
ing to present appearances, the most important. The Mitta 
Mitta is a branch of the Murray, flowing into that river near 
Albary. The Ovens is a tributary of the same stream, flowing 
from the snowy mountains. 

The Ovens diggings are ina group of granitic hills in the 
district of the same name, about twenty miles from Albury, and 
about 200 from Melbourne. The gold is found deposited in a 
drift of rounded or, decomposed quartz, lying in the intersection 
of the granite hills, and immediately upon the granite. 

The bed claims are considered to contain the largest quantity 
of gold, but from the prevalence of water, it will be difficult to 
work them except by means of co-operative labour and machi- 
nery. Hence companies have been formed to a considerable 
extent, but even these are frequently compelled to suecumb to 
the inftux of water, which the machinery at their command is 
insufficient to keep down. 

The gold of this district appears to be scattered over a large 
extent, some portions being highly productive, and others non- 
productive. Some parties have been clearing from 300 to 
700 ounces of gold per month, whilst many have not been earn- 
ing theirdaily bread. This is wrongly termed luck, but is, in 
fact, the advantage of knowledge and experience against the ab- 
sence of those qualities. Intending emigrants may learn from 
this, the importance of getting all the geological knowledge in 
their power previous to starting, and on their voyage. A very 
little is sufficient, and that little is in the power of every emi- 
grant. Even with proper attention to the geological sketches 
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in this volume, he will have imbibed no small portion of the 
knowledge requisite for his future pursuits. 

The more settled diggings in the Ovens River district are at 
Spring Creek, and the Yacka Danda Creek. Other valuable 
localities are on the Buffalo, about twelve miles from Spring 
Creek, the gold here being larger and rounder than elsewhere, 
and being scattered over a large extent of ground. Some 6,000 
people are finding profitable employment: here, though the 
majority of the miners are at a spot called Reedy Creek, of 
which the most fabulous reports are prevalent. 

Spring Creek flows through some high ranges, which till a 
short time since had no distinctive geographical name, when 
Lieut.- Governor La Trobe, being on a visit to the locality, 
named them the Mayday ranges, and the diggings themselves the 
Mayday diggings. | 

The geological character of these diggings is granitic, the 
surface soil being in general a dark loam, and in some instances 
red gravel. The gold does not lie at any great depth, the ave- 
rage distance beneath the surface being eight or ten feet. In 
the dry diggings, the miners have to go deeper, viz., from twelve 
to fourteen feet, and in the upper diggings from fifteen to 
twenty feet. Hence tunnelling is universally practised, and the 
compact nature of the soil renders the process easy. The gold 
throughout these diggings is found immediately above the bed 
rock, in a bed of loosely decomposed granite. The gold is re- 
markably fine, and of a deep bright rich colour. The quantity 
of gold which has been procured since November last is com- 
puted at 200,000 ounces; the escort on the 3rd of November 
having conveyed the first weekly instalment of 2,500, which 
has since increased to the weekly amount of 15,000 ounces. So 
that if. we compute the amount to the present time on this 
scale, the yield is probably little less than 450,000 ounces, of an 
English value of 1,600,000/., from this district alone. 

In the gullies of the Buffalo ranges of which we have spoken 
—these being situated a dozen miles to the south-west ofthe go- 
vernment station at the Mayday range--the gold is of a coarse 
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formation, and is more largely intermingled with slate and 
quartz. It is sometimes found in thick substantial gravelly 
clay, and the grains are, in such cases, about the size of grains 
of wheat, and are of very fine quality. 

The Yacka Danda Creek rises in the ranges of the same 
name, and flows into the little river, which discharges itself:into 

-the Hume, some distance above Albury. The diggings on this 
creek are situated near the road between Albury and Spring 
Creek, and are characterized by similar geological features to 
those of the Spring Creek. 

A recent writer thus speaks of the future of this vast gold 
field :—While it is impossible not to regard with interest the very 
large drift of gold which has occurred through the Spring Creek 
as remarkable, we are scarcely justified in assuming it to be a 
phenomenon peculiar to this fall of water alone. The Mayday 
Ranges—the Buffalo Ranges—the whole series indeed of Aus- 
tralian mountains which predominate in this district—are inter- 
cepted by similar streams, which may fairly be conjectured to 
carry in their courses the detritus of the same or of similar depo- 
sits. But the main question still remains unsolved, and will 
remain unsolved, until it is settled by the chance industry of 
some obscure adventurer, or by some untutored native of 
the soil, when perception of worldly interest shall graft 
on his instinctive knowledge of the treasures the soil 
affords, the energy requisite to unfold the grand secret. 
The small drift gold, which seems to flow down the streams of 
thése mountains in a regular and unbroken course, must have 
somewhere a fountain head. The very minute particles in which 
we discover the gold in the tributaries of the Ovens cannot have 
originally existed there. They must be the sifted driftings of 
some original deposit, some formation in which gold has, by 
igneous action, been thrown up or originally placed, and from 
which secretions have constantly taken place from the combined 
action of water current and the gravity of the metal itself. 

The extent to which these scattered diggings extend may be 
probably over a very wide area. 
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Already spots are known from which gold is being sent, and 
which are situated ten or fifteen miles distant. To reach these 
spots without a guide familiar with the country, and without 
camping out at night, is nearly impossible ; and I have there- 
fore been compelled to leave most of them unexplored. Those 
which I have visited are difficult of aceess, at least under pre- 
sent circumstances. I have looked down on the tents of diggers 
from precipices which they could never have descended, and they 
doubtless found their way into the ravines in which they are at 
work through mountain gorges and passes which are as yet 
generally unknown. 

But there has not as yet been any very extensive prospecting 
in this vast field, which, from the Ovens itself to the sources of 
its tributary creeks, twenty or thirty miles distant, seems richly 
impregnated with gold. Even while the notes from which these 
remarks are written are being made, it is within observation 
and knowledge that numerous parties who have been successful 
in the Spring Creek are preparing for a tour of mspection into 
the ranges. This is the course that will generally be adopted, 
as the present yield of the field here gives way ; and even before 
my aceount of what is now called the“ Ovens Diggings ;” 
reaches its finality, we may expect to hear of the field having 
been extended in various degrees of richness to an indefinite 
extent. 

We may now retrace our steps to the northward of Syd- 
ney, on to what are termed the northern diggings, of which 
the principal, as desertbed by later writers, are the fol- 
lowing. 

Jellore Mountain.—A mountain near the source of the 
Nattat River, which flows into the Wollondilly at Burragorang. 
H lies to the north-west-of Mittagong, in the county of Camden, 
seventy miles from Sydney. The mountain is of a conical 
form, and is visible from Sydney lighthouse. The gold is 
found about the base of the mountain, thus indicating a matrix 
‘higher up. 

Nammot, or Peel River.—In the Liverpool Phins distriet. 
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The chief locality for gold in this district is at Eneierguendi 
Hill. The Nammoi flows into the Darling at Pockataroo. 

Maneroo.—This district abounds with gold; and some new 
diggings of a very promising character have been discovered in 
the vicinity of the Snowy River. There are indications that this 
will become one of the most valuable localities in the colony. 
The Maneroo Plains form one of the finest districts in New 
South Wales. They consist of a series of gentle undulations, 
the soil being in the highest degree fertile, very unlike the 
barren wastes of California. The level of the plains forms an 
elevated table land parallel with the coast, from which spring 
majestically the Snowy Mountains, the Australian Alps, and. 
the great Warragong Chain; all, doubtless, pregnant with gold. 
The plains form a square of about 100 miles in extent, and, 
irrespective of their mineral wealth, form in point of climate, 
scenery, and fertility, one of the most desirable residences for 
man on the face of the earth. 

Oakey Creek.—Is situated to the westward of Summerhill 
Creek. Large quantities of gold have been found at this place, 
and the miners are positive as to its permanence. It is found 
here high up the banks as well as in the bed of the creek. 
This geological feature, as well here as elsewhere, we shall 
afterwards have to consider. 

Moruya.—These diggings are on the banks of a river of the 
same name, which divides the county of St. Vincent from the 
Maneroo district. They are situated 100 miles from Sydney, 
and twenty from Bateman’s Bay. 

It would be easy to extend the enumeration of particular 
points on the gold fields to an indefinite extent. Nothing 
would be gained by this. The preceding, and some spots 
before alluded to, are the principal discoveries hitherto made, 
and every mail brings intelligence of new ones. 

Gold has also been found in New England, at Swamp Oak 
Creek, the Macdonald River, the Cockburn River, on the 
eastern side of the range, near Walcha, and in many other 
places. It is useless to particularise more than we have dor 
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as there is abundant evidence that the whole mountain country 
is one mass of wealth inexhaustible by any number of people 
that could be placed on the gold fields. 

Gold has also been discovered on the Brisbane, in the direc- 
tion of Wide Bay, in the Moreton Bay district. The spot is 
about fifty miles from Brisbane, and is a basin surrounded by 
high hills, with a plentiful stream of water running through 
the valley. The geological formation is mica and chlorite 
schist, intersected by dykes of quartz. It is in the detritus of 
the quartz that the gold has been found, and wherever this is, 
gold may be expected to be discovered. In the schistose for- 
mation the most valuable deposit is found on the surface of the 
rock, or rather in the hollows. 

- The northern diggings are chiefly in the vicinity of the Peel 
River, Hanging Rock, Bingara, &c., and when fully explored, 
it is surmised that they will be second to none in Australia. 
The Hanging Rock diggings ‘especially have lately been yield- 
ing largely in proportion to the few hands employed. The 
last accounts bring numerous instances of parties realizing from 
fifty to twenty-five ounces of gold per week. The following 
account of the geology of this district will show its character. 
It is from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Clarke :— 

“ Peel Gold Mines.—I do not consider myself sufficiently 
acquainted yet with the gold field of the Peel to report fully 
upon it, but, so far as I have seen, the quartz veins are numer- 
ous, though of no great magnitude. They are not all auri- 
ferous, but those which are not appear to alternate with such as 
are. Invariably, so far as I have seen, they are associated with 
‘dykes of trap, generally a greenstone, and range east and west, 
or within a degree or two of those points. 

“ They are, therefore, transverse to the quartz veins of 
Maneroo, and probably occupy a similar relation to them as 
the transverse of the veins of Cornwall. They are evidently 
younger than the baked conglomerate, shale, and grit, which 
they transverse, and by fragments of which the hills which ey 

` through are strewn. 
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“ Beds of the Goonoogoonoo rock, highly inclined, transverse 
Cann’s Plains, crested by conglomerate; and between the plains 
and the Peel the veins of auriferous quartz lining trap rise at a 
high angle from the southward. It is on the south side that 
the gold is sprinkled most abundantly, and it seems, as it were, 
electrotyped in little hollows upon the surface. Black cubical 
auriferous pyrites occur next the gold rock in some places, and 
there is abundance of epzdote in portions of the quartz. 

“ Mr. Rudder, the Australian Agricultural Company's com- 
missioner, has very obligingly conducted me to various points 
on the Company’s land, and shown me his collection of rocks 
from the district. I detect amongst them no true granite, no 
slate, no well-defined porphyry, but there are transmuted rock 
and trap in abundance, some manganese and micaceous iron ore, 
jasper, agates, &c. 

“ I cannot imagine such rocks as chiefly compose the country 
to be otherwise than auriferous. In a collection shown to me 
on the river, from a ‘long tom,’ I saw small rubies, corundum, 
magnetic iron ore, titaniferous iron ore, and that peculiar species 
so common in all gold diggings, which at first sight appears to 
resemble the ends of the mining tools. 

“ I doubt not, that if followed to the eastward the quartz 
veins will be discovered on the government side; but from what 
I have heard and seen, these gold washers are not a sufficiently 
prospecting people. 

“ Hanging Rock.—As noticed by.me in other portions of the 
Coast Range, the declivity to the westward is comparatively 
gentle compared with what it is to the eastward. I need only 
refer to previous reports during my southern journey to point 
out the consistency, in this respect, of the features of the range 
forming the ‘divortia aquarum.’ Everywhere precipitous to 
the sea-board, and to the interior swampy and gradually in- 
clined, the aqueous forces which have been employed in dis- 
tributing the gold from the cordillera have necessarily left it on 
the table lands or carried it towards the westward. Moreover, 
as the outburst of the peculiar igneous rocks in connection witt 
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the existence of gold has taken place, in this part, of the colony, 
by wedging out towards the north and west, the planes of con- 
tact between the transmuting and transmuted formations are 
cut off by the eastward or southward escarpments, and, con- 
sequently, the production of the gold has necessarily been 
greater on the opposite fall. These remarks afford an answer 
to the question which is frequently asked respecting the more 
general distribution of alluvial gold on the interior side of the 
continent. 

“ The more I see of the great backbone of this continent, the 
more I am impressed with the high probability of the extension 
of the gold fields far beyond the present limits of seareh. 

“ Oakey Creek.—Here, at the head of the Oakey Creek, one of 
the Peel waters, and of the Back River, flowing down the 
Gulf to the Barnard, I recognise the same narrow separation 
of a few paces in width, which I mentioned as distinguishing 
the head of the Mahratta Creck, falling to the Snowy River, 
and the heads of water falling to the coast of the county of 
Anckland. 

“ The elevation of the whole of the territory in immediate 
contact with the igneous rocks that form the culminating points 
for so many degrees of latitude, and the subsequent and con- 
sequent denudation, appear to have left unmistakeable evidences 
impressed upon the physical conformation of the surface, 
which may justifiably be adduced in support of the opinion 
which I have advocated above, as well as on other occasions. 
It is very unlikely that gold, associated so frequently with 
certain superficial as well as with structural conditions, should 
suddenly be dissociated from them in their prolongation to 
the north. 

“T report also, on more direct knowledge, that, as regards the 
_Peel.and Hanging Rock fields, the opinion I have already ex- 
pressed has been strengthened by my more recent examination 
of the district. 

“ There are a few persons at work on the head waters of 
Nundle Creek; and there are still some on the Cockburn 
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River. And although they may not be doing much, the 
general success of the workings on Hook-anvil Creek, and 
Oakey Creek, and on the Peel, and the fact that I have found 
gold in various spots superficially distributed, and in quarts 
veins not yet opened,* lead me to conclude, that for some time 
to come these diggings will maintain, if not a large, a moderate 
number of persons. I am further convinced that if the diggers 
were a more active and intelligent class of persons, more satis- 
faction would be expressed by many among them, who seem to 
me to be ready to flock to any spot proved or asserted to be 
valuable, though they will not for themselves search the ranges 
and ravines for the indications which undoubtedly exist. The 
present supply of gold is certainly considerable for the number 
of persons engaged in supplying it. The system of operation 
is, however, quite unequal, in my humble judgment, to the 
capability of the country. . 

“Tt will easily occur to a reflecting person that, if gold has 
been almost universally distributed over the surface of our de- 
clivities, there must have been a sufficient cause of dispersion. 
I have already stated my belief that the gold was in some cases 
collected, from the rocks that held it, into the hollows in which 
it is now found in decomposed materials, whilst the localities 
alluded to were under the ocean. Admitting this, we have 
still to account for its dispersion along channels now occupied 
by running waters of feeble power since the elevation of the 
present dry land above the sea. The data I have collected for 
the illustration of facts connected with the superficial condition 
of this continent, at a distant geological epoch, must remain in 
the manuscript of my larger report for some time longer. 

“I will confine myself to the following determined facts 
which tend to induce a safe conclusion that the ‘cordillera’ of 
New Holland must have once been at a higher point above the 


* Respecting these veins I must observe, that they are all of small calibre. 
The widest has a breadth of less than twelve inches; but narrow veins often 
produce considerable supplies of gold, as well as gther metals. In the Li- 
mousin tin veins half an inch thick are worked. (Ansted 11, 248.) 
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present sea level than it is now. Some denudation has, no 
doubt, taken place from the ancient summits; but that at least 
20,000 or 22,000 solid feet of matter once existing above the 
present surface should have been denuded seems to me to be so 
preposterous a conclusion from mere guesses, that I cannot 
admit it. If then the Australian ‘cordillera’ was ever of a 
similar height to that of the Himalaya chain, it was not reduced 
so much by denudation of 20,000 or 22,000 feet of formations 
of which we have no traces left, but by a downward movement 
of the sea bottom during the oscillations which have occurred 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

“ Fortunately, this probability is fortified by facts and geo- 
logical inferences from observed phenomena. Not only, accord- 
ing to the evidence produced by Darkin, Jukes, and Dana, is it 
determined, that through many degrees of latitude within and 
northward of the tropic the coast of Australia, and, conse- 
quently, the ‘cordillera, which there meets the coast, must 
have sunk, but on equal testimony it may be proved, that the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, such as Java, Sumatra, &c., 
must have risen, for the living coral deposits which in the 
former case attest the depression, are balanced by the dead 
coral deposits which are now found high above the sea on the 
flanks of the volcanic islands mentioned, attesting the elevation 
of land since the present era commenced. 

“ My own collections and personal explorations also bear out 
my inference, that even the vicinity of Sydney, as well as 
various points along the coast from this latitude to that of Bass’ 
Strait, testify to changes of level, by vertical oscillations above 
as well as below the present horizon ; and one of the results of 
my examination of the coast near the mouth of the Hunter, in 
the month of October last, on my way hither, was to confirm 
my previously published opinion of the subsidence of a large 
tract of the eastern side of the Newcastle coal basin, and its 
consequent destruction by the sea, by a discovery that the de- 

“sits of alluvial matter on the very summit of the cliffs about 

castle must have originated when a far larger area than 
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that now existing above the sea was subjected to terrestrial and 
atmospheric influences. 

“ The Surveyor-General, Sir T. L. Mitchell, has also pro- 
duced evidence to show similar changes in other parts of the 
coast of Australia. 

“ The general existence of such facts is also proved by the 
accumulations of tertiary and modern products on the southern 
coast and in the interior. That there have been more that one 
oscillation of level is capable of demonstration. That during 
those oscillations the whole continent may at some time have 
been higher is, therefore, not a mere guess, but a deduction 
limited by such facts as are capable of being testified. 

“I have a collection of tertiary shells from Gipps’ Land 
(made by the kind diligence of Mr. Tyers), which bear the 
same value in the evidence for oscillation as do the tertiary 
deposits of the Murray, produced by Captain Sturt, and three 
successive risings and depressions of the land at the entrance of 
Port Phillip, proved by the late Dr. Hobson. 

“ If, then, we place side by side these accumulated facts, and 
consider the effect of a once higher position above the ocean of 
the Australian ‘cordillera, and at the same time (established 
by deposits of the same kind, containing corals and shells of 
living species) a lower position of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, the natural effect of the present atmospherical 
phenomena would be a decreased moisture in the islands to the 
north-west, and an enormous increase in the humidity of the 
western flank of the Australian ‘ cordillera,’ and, consequently, 
a condition highly favourable to the dispersion of gold along 
the western slopes of the mountains, and in the flats and 
hollows below. 

“ The very damp ‘strata of air flowing from the equatorial 
band, that now discharge torrents of rain upon the summits of 
the Indian Islands, would then find no nearer means of deposit 
than the ‘cordillera’ itself; and hence, that which is, at pre- 
sent, a dry and uninhabitable waste of sand and boulders, as 
described by Captain Sturt, might have been occupied F 
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enormous torrents, or extensive lakes, of the former existence 
of which the surface of the desert bears undoubted signs. 

“Nor is this conjectural. On King’s Creek, and various 
others, along the ‘cordillera,’ to the northward, and fully 100 
feet below the surface of Liverpool Plains, there are accumu- 
lations of bones of gigantic. animals, the structure of which 
proves them to have been adapted not for a dry, but for a 
moist climate, and for a country of morasses and swamps. 
These animals were contemporaneous with fresh-water mol- 
luses of species that still inhabit the very creeks in which the 
bones are found. 

“ Such facts as these indubitably prove, that even in the 
modern epoch, Australia was infinitely more moist than now, 
and that a change has gone on from that time to this which 
must, I think, have resulted from some such cause as I have 
assigned to it. 

“Nor are the localities which I have mentioned, the only 
ones in which these animal testimonies to a greater degree of 
moisture, and, as I argue, a higher position for the horizon of 
the ‘cordillera, are found. 

& I mention here, for the first time, that bones of the dipro- 
don, and allied animals, are in my possession from the alluvia 
of the basin of the Hunter River, and it is already known that 
the caves of Wellington and Molong, and the alluvia of the 
Turon, witness to the same important facts. 

“Can we doubt that all these evidences of past, though 
comparatively recent, changes bear with enormous force upon 
the questions suggested by the existence and conditions of our 
gold fields ? 

“ No man can believe that our present conditions of climate 
consort with such deposits as those which fill up receptacles 
100 feet deep, with detritus of shales, sandstones, quartz rock, 
bones of extinct animals, trappean alluvian—and may I not 
venture to add (since I believe it), same gold? . 

“If the above remarks be, as I think they will be, com- 

‘dered satisfactory as to the probable increasing richness of. 
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our ‘cordillera,’ and its flanking alluvia, they are equally so 
as respects some of the insulated summits of now low ranges 
of quartziferous slate, granite, conglomerates, and grits, and 
the expanse of detritus and alluvia from which these denuded, 
and depressed, and transmuted islands of the desert rise, as 
from an ocean of unknown depth. 

“ It has been held of old that gold pertains not to islands. 
Relying on the faith of geological data, I ventured to prediet 
that New Zealand is auriferous, as it has been found, though. 
more than a thousand miles away from the continent to which 
it properly belongs. And on similar data, as respects the 
low ranges of the far interior, I will venture to anticipate that 
in those culminating points of what are truly western parallels 
of our ‘ cordillera,’ and in the ocean of alluvia around, when 
the white man can traverse the desert by the aid of iron, gold 
will be discovered. 

“The ‘ Hanging-Rock Diggings’ prove that some of our gold 
is of more recent date than the base of our carboniferous system, 
and fragmentary portions of the middle beds of that system are 
known to contain gold (in pebbles torn from auriferous rocks 
during the formation of the sedimentary deposits) ; but though 
the latter case is an exception, the former exhibits the rule in 
somewhat of contradiction to other Australian examples, teach- 
ing us that we have much to learn, before the whole mystery 
of our auriferous wealth shall have been developed. 

“ Not relying in any great degree upon sueh indications as 
have been diseovered by some in the middle and upper series 
of our carboniferous rocks, I cannot refuse my assent to the 
possibility of finding gold in even the more recent formations 
of the insulated interior ridges, since what has occurred on the 
Hanging Rock, and on the Peel, may have occurred there ; 
and I happen to have, within the last four months, had casts 
of plants in sandstone, similar to much whieh centains the 
same species in our maritime coal-beds, sent to me from ranges 
that lie between the Darling and the Murray, and not masy 
miles from their junction.” 
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The following remarks from the pen of an able writer in the 
colony will conclude our account of New South Wales :— 

« We have passed safely through the crisis of the gold 
discovery. All the disturbance of society which that dis- 
covery occasioned has been gradually smoothed down; the 
relations between the various classes of colonists, which were 
suddenly and dangerously reversed, have recovered, to a very 
great extent, their normal state, but with great and lasting 
improvement of every man’s individual status and prospects. 
The production of tons upon tons of gold, has enriched the 
whole community; and, thanks to the soundness of our con- 
dition in a commercial point of view, at the outburst of the 
gold fever, no noticeable damage was caused by an event 
which, under other circumstances, might have been attended 
with most distressful consequences. The gold found an im- 
mediate market; it did not remain here to canker and corrupt, 
but instantly and naturally flowed into a healthy and legi- 
timate channel. 

“Tt is therefore not without satisfaction that we record the 
peaceable condition we continue to maintain, and the generally 
sound and healthy state of the body politic. Our golden 
resources are likely, during the present year (1853), to be very 
largely developed. Recent accounts, on which implicit reliance 
may be placed, show that we have as yet but skimmed the sur- 
face of our auriferous districts, and every day new gold fields 
are being discovered. We have assurance that the whole of 
the southern districts teem with gold, as far as the frontiers of 
Victoria. This is no more than was predicted by Mr. Har- 
graves, who always expressed his conviction that the chain of 
gold-bearing rocks between the mountains of the Turon and 
Mount Alexander, would be traced without any interruption, 
and would prove a highly profitable gold field, whenever tried. 
The recent accession to our population will probably result 
in a large increase of our auriferous resources; and New South 
Wales will contribute her full share of golden treasure to the 
general commerce of the world.” 
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Having pointed out to the intending emigrant the localities 
and productiveness of the New South Wales A fields, we will 
now tell him 


HOW TO LOOK FOR GOLD. 


The first step toward this is 4o inform him under what 
conditions it is found in the principal gold countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere, to which the precious metals have, for 
the most part, been heretofore confined. 

In the mines of Russian Siberia, gold is found mixed with 
sand and coarse gravel; the sand being evidently a disinte- 
gration of quartz. Pebbles of the latter substance, when broken 
up, yield it in considerable quantities, and in lumps, answering 
to the “nuggets” of the Australian mines. The hundredweight 
nugget, of which we have spoken, was an immense quartz 
boulder of this description, and this is the most common form 
of gold nuggets in Australia. 

It is also found in granites, schists, and other igneous rocks. 
This is experienced in Australia. It is plentiful in Russia 
where greenstone, porphyry, and serpentine, are found in the 
older limestones. In this case, it is often associated with plati- 
num and chromate of iron. The gold-bearing detritus is not 

.so universal as in Australia, but is found at intervals. 

In Brazil, gold is found in primitive granite, gneiss, horn- 
blend, and mica, or, rather, in a disintegration of these rocks, 
as it exists generally in a stratum of these resting on the rock. 
As in Australia, it is frequently found on or at a few inches 
below the surface. Sometimes it exists in scales, or lumps, 
mingled with sand, both in the beds and on the banks of the 
stream, as well as in grains in alluvial loams. All these forms 
of gold exist in Australia, as is apparent from what we have 
before stated. 

Sometimes gold is found in South America, mixed with the- 
sulphurets of silver and iron, and again traversing rocks-of 
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mica slate. In Peru, ores of iron and oxides of copper contain 
gold in large quantities. In the bottoms of gullies, filled up by 
the accumulation of sand, nuggets of some size are often met 
with. This is precisely the case in Australia. 

In Europe, gold is sometimes found in flakes, at some dis- 
tance below a sand or gravel bank, and is often accompanied by 
titaniferous iron. It is seldom worth working, and is thus 
found om the banks of the Rhine. The Spanish mines, once 
highly productive, are mostly composed of ferruginous sand. 

African gold is usually found in the sands of rivera, only, 
perhaps, because the people are not sufficiently intelligent to 
trace it to its matrix. Asian gold is generally found under the 
sawe conditions, probably from the same cause. 

- California is, perhaps, the gold district the geological features 

of which most closely resemble those of Australia. We have 
stated elsewhere that Mr. Hargreaves, the practical discoverer 
of Australian gold, was so struck with the resembiance of the 
Californian mountains to the outlines of the Australian Blue 
Mountains, that he returned to prosecute a search for the 
precious metal, and found it as he had anticipated. 

In California, the interior mountains are composed of pore 
phyry, limestone, &e.; these forming the outlying spurs, be- 
yond which the rocks are volcanic, shewing lava in some 
places, and being covered by loam. On the Pacific, granite 
appears with schists and metamorphic limestones; these are 
traversed by veins of quartz, containing gold. Humboldt says 
that the prevailing geological types of equimoctial America, of 
which California is an extension, are porphyroid rocks asso- 
ciated with trachytes; and these, though in opposition to 
scientific theories, contain abundance of gold. Some of these 
porphyry formations rest immediately on primitive rocks, 
others on clay or talcose slate, with transition limestone. 
These porphyries are rich in gold. Im the valley of the 
Sacramento, the streams present abundance of alluvial gold, 
the detritus of similar rocks. 

As a general rule ia searching for gold in Australia, the rocks 
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should be either quartz or quartzose, though it is often found 
in clay-slate and other rocks previously mentioned. It is 
sometimes found in quartz of a rusty appearance, from the ad- 
mixture of iron; the mass is then frequently cellular or honey- 
combed, as was the case, already recorded, of Dr. Kerr’s hun- 
dredweight of gold. Granite rocks often contain auriferous 
veins of quartz, and when this is the case in Australia, gold 
may be expected from the granite itself. Gravel itself is a 
detritus of quartz, and hence the gold is frequently found 
amongst and beneath gravel. When schist rests on granite it 
is often auriferous, the gold being scattered in particles in the 
clayey rock. 

In Australia, it is found, as a general rule, that when smaller 
particles of gold are found in a stream than higher up, the 
stream should be traced still higher, when the matrix will be 
arrived at, the river itself having brought down the detritus. 
The sources of gold are found to be twofold; the metal has 
either been diffused in certain rocks which have decomposed, 
or has been spread over the surface of the hills at some remote 
period, by the violent action of water. This is the origin of 
all alluvial gold beds. | 

Contrary te the usual law of metals, where gold is concerned, 
it is the upper and not the lower portions of veins which are 


` prolific. This arises from the violent action of water on the 


surface,—and hence, in general, arises the argument that there 
must be mountains to produce much gold in valleys. It is 
generally found, moreover, that moderately high mountains 
produce the most gold. The most prolific gold fields of Russia 
are at the base of hills not more than 1,500 feet high, whilst 
those at the base of hills rising to 5,000 feet and upwards are 
not nearly so prolific in gold. Hence it is probable that the 
most fruitful discoveries in Australia have yet to come, and the 
gold fields of Port Phillip are a direct proof of the argument, 
as the hills where gold has chiefly been found are of moderate 
elevation. 

There is a singular fact connected with the Australian gold 
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chain of mountains. Exactly ninety degrees from the main 
Australian chain is the Ural chain, and exactly ninety degrees. 
from the same chain is the Californian chain. The fourth 
quadrantal meridian falis in the Atlantic, between Brasil and 
Africa, both auriferous regions. In three of these meridians 
the earth has been fissured, and igneous rocks have pierced 
and transmuted elevated schistose beds. The identity of the 
Ural, Californian, and Australian gold: ranges is shown by 
another curious fact. In Russia, the gold alluvium is. found 
mingled with the bones of mammoths; in California, gigantic 
bones occur in the auriferous detritus; in Australia, are bone 
caverns, filled with relics of the gigantic diprotodon and noto- 
therium, and these occur in the auriferous rocks and detritus. 
Hence the gold meridians are identical in character, and beyond 
- doubt in extent, the Australian one proving the most rich in 
the precious metals—in other words, the richest gold country 
in the world. 

Having spoken of the gold fields of the northern hemi- 
sphere, it will be interesting to notice other similar features 
to those in Australia. In the European and American mines, 
copper and lead abounds in the schist and quartzites. It does 
so in Australia, especially towards the southern extremity of 
the chain, where abundance of both metals. las been dis- 
covered ; but no one, of course, thinks it worth their while 
to work them, whilst gold is so abundant. Yet will Australiz 
become generally one of the most prolific metallie regions of 
the globe. 

A still more important inftrence to be drawn from the 
compzrison of European and American gold fields is the fol- 
lowing, which we will imstanee from the Russian gold chain 
only, though it equally applies to the American one. It is onty 
a few years since that the only known locality of Russian gold 
was near Ekaterinburg. Gold now extends over more titan 
6° north and south of that locality. Hence, from the simi- 
larity in geological feature, and the parallelism above noted, 
there is no question but that Australian gold will be found 
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over a similar and. even greater extent. The Russian mines, 
with. all their advantages.of being scientifically explored and 
skilfully worked, produce only 3,000,000}. per annum. The 
Australian mines, unskilfally worked, and not a. hundredth 
part explored, have produced the same amount within a few 
months. To produce that amount in the Ural, not only 
quartz and schists, but even limestones are pounded. In Aus- 
tralia quaitz-crushing has not yet commenced; all the gold 
procured being the result of working in picking out by hand 
lumps from a penny to a hundredweight. When machinery 
is brought to bear upon the Australian mines, the result will 
be wonderful beyond all precedent. 

This is no theory; but geological certainty. The axis and 
flanks of the Australian cordillera are of the same geological 
epoch, and have undergone similar transmuting influences with 
the axis and flanks of the Ural chain. In constituents—in 
phenomena—in elevation above the sea—they are precisely 
the same. The Australian chain stands as a wall between the 
sea and the desert, just as the Ural chain stands as a wall 
between what was sea long after Australia became dry land 
and the desert'of Siberia, so that the analogy between the two 
is perfect. | 

Humboldt first remarked, that gold is constant in meridian- 
directed mountains. The Ural, the Californian, and the Aus- 
tralian, have verified the truth of the remark. There is 
another point connected with this remark of the highest 
importance. If we look at the globe we shall: find, that.in the 
longitude of about 149° or 150° east, extends the meridian 
chain of Australia, paralleled by similar chains, having similar 
axes, in South and in West Australia. And there gold will 
also be found, as surely as that we are now writing. 

A: brief notice of the distribution of gold generally will be 
of use to the intending emigrant. 

The diluvial deposits are found in the beds of streams and in 
the valleys around, the latter having been at one time covered 
with the waters of.the stream. Gold is also deposited to e 
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limited height above these valleys—frequently to the summit 
of the higher lands in the neighbourhood, these having been 
at some remote period under water also, when the gold was 
deposited as in the streams. The metal, under these circum- 
stances, is found in sand, gravel, on clay beneath the gravel, 
and amongst the debris of rocks, and is continuous as to its 
quality, and frequently as regards the given contents per cubic 
fathom. Diggings where the deposits are of this nature are 
the most productive, and reward the most unskilful miner; as 
no machinery beyond a cradle, or some equally simple con- 
trivance, is requisite. The materials for carrying on the pur- 
suit are easily procured—the returns are quick—and the whole 
establishment is readily removed as the gold becomes ex- 
hausted. . l 

Much of the gold found in these diluvial deposits is wasted, 
from the rude manner in which it is sought for; the miner 
being unable to detect it except in lumps or scales which are 
palpable to his eye. In Australia, numbers of reputed ex- 
hausted diggings will be well worth going over again with 
more skilful appliances, and the labour will be comparatively 
easy, from the previous loosening and removal of the earth 
from its bed. 

The gold has not been generated in the streams, valleys, and 
high lands, over which it is scattered ;—but has been washed 
down from the primary or non-fossiliferous rocks, the most 
common of these gold-bearing rocks being quartz, granite, or 
porphyry, and sometimes slate, the gold soil of the lower lands 
being merely the detritus of the primary formations. 

_ The intelligent miner will hence look for the seat or matrix 

from which the gold has been carried—not by itself, but im- 
bedded in rocks which have subsequently been abraded and 
washed away by the violence of the floods, the gold itself, from 
its weight, remaining nearly on the same spot in which it 
finaily parted from its rocky enveiope. The veins and beds in 
which it is originally found, generally exist in mountains of 

~eondary height, and these are the more likely to contain gold, 
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the more they are parallel to the meridian. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is found imbedded in the rocks, often in a state 
imperceptible to the eye, the nuggets which are found being 
no doubt the result of fusion of the primary rocks when the 
latter were in a state of ignition. Rock mining can only be 
carried on successfully by machinery of various kinds, as 
pumps, stamps, &c.; and this machinery, being of a costly na- 
ture, must be permanent; so that great judgment has to be 
exercised as to the productive qualities and extent of the gold- 
bearing rocks, as a large outlay must be made before any profit 
can arise. Even at the best, gold veins are of a temporary 
nature, as a few years’ continuous labour exhausts the product, 
and it is now well known; that in the majority of veins, at 
very moderate depths, the gold gradually and regularly 
diminishes in quality, though in some cases it improves slightly 
in quality, yet at last the expense of producing the metal is 
greater than the yield. The history of old gold mines does not 
prove the veins to be entirely exhausted, but only that the gold 
exists in such small quantities, that a gradually-increasing loss 
arises upon each ounce of gold produced, from the increased 
expense of pursuing the vein deeper. 

Gold mines are, however, found extensively in the primary 
formations, in which the metal is sometimes intimately mixed 
with the rock generally, or it may be in lodes or veins spread- 
ing about like the twigs of a tree, sometimes thick and some- 
times scanty; so that the search for it is not only tedious, but 
highly expensive, from the great mass of rock which has to be 
reduced to powder in order to obtain a small quantity of gold. 
It is for this reason that the gold mines of the Merionethshire 
and Wicklow mountains are not considered worth working. 
Indeed, although gold veins are worked in many countries, it 
is only in California that the gold rocks have been found worth 
working on a large scale, and even in California the sums spent 
in the unsuccessful attempts at rock mining are very larye, as 
some of the English companies formed for that purpose can 
testify. 
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The rock mines of Australia will no doubt turn out equally 
3f not more valuable than those of California, but they will 
never equal stream mining in profit. The gold veinsof. Brazil, 
Mexico, Borneo, and other localities, were once as rich as thc 
‘Californian and Australian ones, -but they are, for the mest part, 
now of ‘little value compared with the stream mines of these 
recently-discovered gold fields. The gold veins of Afriea bave 
never yet been explored from the pestilential character of the 
climate, but from the great yield, for ages, of the African 
streams, there is no question but that rock veins of immense 
value exist, but neither the intelligence nor the energy of the 
African, undirected by European skill, will ever bring them to 
light. 

It is, then, to the rivers, or to the action of water generally, 
that we have to look for the most profitable supply of gold. 
Instead of hard rock, soft sand has to be searched, and the 
search is often rewarded—in Australia beyond any other gold 
country —with bunches and lumps of the rich metal, varying: in 
value from a sovereign to 4,000 sovereigns, while lumps .of 
the value of a hundred sovereigns, or more, are common 
prizes. : 

Gold is again found overlying the diluvial deposits in recent 
earthy matter, and has been slowly and gradually ‘brought into 
the valleys and streams by the action of rain torrents, &c., in 
‘the neighbourhood of auriferous beds ;—and not always in the 
neighbourhood of these only, but gold-bearing rivers are fre- 
quently beyond the primary formations. Gold, under theese 
circumstances, is the mere coneentration of many ages, by the 
action of water on earthy and ferruginous soils, which for | 
hundreds of miles may contain traces of gold throughout, but . 
yielding so small a percentage per ton, that by no known 
process of extraction can it be rendered available. Some of 
the states of North America, Mexico, and Brazil, contain gold 
under those conditions; but hardly worth the working: the 
object being not so much to find where gold exiats—for next to 

m it is the most abundantly distributed metal—but to find 


where it existe in quantities sufficient to.zepsy the labour of 
gathering it. 

The last condition under which gold may be expected to 
be found is the.one before alluded to, viz., in previousl y-worked 
alluvial and diluvial deposits, in which, from imperfections in 
working or washing, a portion escapes, which, from its specific 
gravity, settles in the earthy contents of the workings -and 
rivers; and as the earthy matter is annually washing away, 
while most of the gold remains, after a lapse of time, the worke 
ing of such localities over again will be found'te be profitable. 
But as new fields in Australia will be abundant ‘for ages to 
come, we need not pursue this matter further. 

Gold is always found in a-metallic state, and hence its quantity 
is always liable to exaggeration, from the excited imaginations 
of the finders. In Australia this was at first considered to be 
the case—hence the apathy of English adventurers till it came 
pourieg into the home market by éons of actual weight. It is 
sometimes found alloyed with other metals, but it may be 
doubted whether it is more than in mechanical combination 
with them, whether silver, platinum, palladium, or other allied 
metals. Gold and platinum, not being oxidable, are never 
found in chemical combinations like the other metals, which 
readily combine with natural acids of all kinds. 

The great gold desideratum of our day is a solvent which 
shall loosen the metal from the rock without the tedious aad 
expensive process of pounding, separating the gold from earthy 
matter with less loss than is at present the case. The various 
amalgamating apparatus are too tedious for poor ores, and un- 
necessary for rich ones. The well-known simple affinity of 
mercury for gold will secure the smallest particle; but unless 
water be abundant, and something like 200 grains can be ob- 
tained per ton of earth, it will not yield any profit worth 
notice. 

It bas generally been found that, at a distance from the 
mountains in which auriferous streams arise, there is a point ip 
which the gold is nearly an impalpable dust: and that r 
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going up the stream the particles sensibly increase in size, 
till at length they assume the appearance of scales; higher 
up still, the metal increases in coarseness, till the gold is 
found in its natural roughness, as if fresh broken from the 
matrix, being more or less interwoven as it approaches its 
source. As it approaches this, pieces are found to which por- 
tions of the native rock are attached; so that by carefully 
marking these indications the shrewd observer is able to form 
a good guess of the vicinity of mines which will amply repay 
the acuteness of his observation. 

- The greater portion of the Australian mines appear to be 
more or less connected with the basin of the Murray. The 
extent of this basin is yet unknown, the eastern feeders being 
those with which we are best acquainted. In this direction the 
basin reaches 151° of east longitude, approaching the shores of 
New South Wales. To the north, a feeder has been found in 
25° south latitude. On the south, the mouth of the river is in 
35°, while some of its feeders in the Victoria province are as 
far south as beyond 37°. On the west, its mouth, and probably 
many main feeders, reach to 130° east longitude. The area of 
the basin is thus not less than 1,400 miles from north to south, 
and 400 from east to west, comprising between 500,000 and 
600,000 square miles, or a district five times the area of the 
British islands, and four times the extent of California. In the 
whole of this district there is no doubt that gold will be found. 

Our space will not allow us further to enter into geological 
considerations, and we will now give the reader a few minera- 
logical characteristics of gold, so that he may know it when he 
finds it, this not being so easy a matter as he may imagine. False 
alarms without end are of constant occurrence in all the Aus- 
tralian colonies, the discoveries turning out neither more nor 
less than pyrites of some kind. 

Gold is yellow, nearly silver-white, and stecl-gray; the 
yellow is the most common in Australia. Its lustre is shining 

“sh is increased by a little rubbing, when it will not again 

h, from its non-oxidable qualities. In colour and lustre 
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it may easily be mistaken for iron or copper pyrites. A cut 
with a knife, or a blow with the hammer, will at once rectify 
this mistake, as it is soft, whilst iron pyrites is harder than steel; 
and if struck it flattens, whilst copper pyrites is not malleable, 
but crumbles before the blow. Mica is, again, often mistaken 
for gold, but the weight of the latter will at once point out the 
mistake, as mica is light. The steel-gray gold may be mis- 
taken for platinum, but as it is rarely found in this condition 
in Australia, the difference is unimportant, and can only be 
detected by experience or assaying. The softness and the 
weight are the best tests. It is softer than iron, copper, or 
silver, and harder than tin and lead. Hence it is scratched by 
the three former metals, but scratches the two latter. 

When broken, the edges are uneven. It is sometimes found 
in a crystalline form, and when so, its value is much increased, 
as being a rare mineralogical specimen. Sometimes it occurs 
in thin leaves. Should all the above indications not prove 
satisfactory, the blowpipe, with which every emigrant should 
provide himself, is a sure test. Before this it fuses readily, and 
remains unaltered, whilst copper and iron pyrites have a sul- 
phurous smell, and rapidly diminish. 

A bottle of nitric acid is a sure test. Ifthe mineral found be 
gold, it will not touch it; if a baser metal, with the exception 
of one or two not commonly found in Australia, a violent 
action takes place, and gaseous fumes arise. By this means 
spurious gold dust may be detected ; if it be pure, no action 
whatever will take place, and the liquor will not be discoloured ; 
if impure, violent action will take place, red vapour will arise, 
and the acid will be discoloured. 

The weight of a lump of quartz, as estimated by poising it in 
the hand, is generally sufficient to determine whether it con- 
tain gold or not, quartz having a specific gravity of about 24, 
whilst the specific gravity of gold is from 18 to 19. This 
accounts for gold being found in grains and nuggets—the water 
having had sufficient power to break up and wash away the 
lighter rock, but not the gold itself. Hence it may be inferr 
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that when large lumps of gold are found, the matrix itself 
cannot be far off—from the impossibility of the current wash- 
ing these to any great distance. Qn'the other hand, if the gold 
be in dust or scales, it may be, and -is frequently, distributed 
over a large space of ground. 

In case of doubt, it is easy to estimate roughly the specific 
gravity of the supposed precious metal, by weighing it with a 
tolerably-accurate pair of scales. Suspend the specimen with a 
piece of thread under the pan of one scale, then weigh it én ar 
—noting the result. Then let the metal dip in water, and 
weigh it again; it will now be found to weigh less. Next sub- 
tract the weight in water from the weight in air, and divide the 
original weight in air by the lose of weight in water, and the 
quotient will be the specific gravity ; showing not only whether 
the specimen is gold or not, but sufficiently near for any prae- 
tical purpose, what is the purity and consequent value of the 
gold. 

A person emigrating may readily attain practical skill in this 
on the voyage. We give the following from a lecture by Dr. 
Playfair, the subject of the experiment being a sovercign. It 
must be remembered that the sovereign must be suspended 
under the scale, so that the pan dees not touch the water. 


Weight of the sovereign in air .......... 123-25 grains. 
Weight of the sovereign in water ........ 11635  ,, 





Loss of weight .... 690 ,, 


Divide the first number 123°25 by 6°90; the quotient 17°86 is 
the specific gravity of ‘the gold. A sovereign is not pure gold, 
being alloyed with one-twelfth of copper. When pure gold is 
made the subject of experiment, the specific gravity is more ; 
from eighteen to nineteen, according to the purity of the speci- 
men. 

There is, however, no reason why an emigrant should not 
become speedily a sufficient chemist to be able to conduct all 
the experiments necessary to satisfy him as to the identity and 
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purity-of his gold. We'have before said that nitric acid will 
not teuch gold; but the gold itself may contain some baser 
metal which it protects from the action ofthe acid. Mix a por- 
tion of muriatic acid with the nitric acid; heat this mixture, 
and it will be found to dissolve gold readily ; chlorine, a solvent 
of gold, being formed. Should not nitric acid be obtainable, 
mix chloride of lime with water, and add muriatic acid ; heat as 
before, and the gold will be dissolved. Should muriatic acid be 
wanting, dissolve common salt and saltpetre in water, and add 
sulphuric aeid (oil of vitriol), and the same effect wil! be pro- 
duced. Perform the experiment in a common earthenware 
cup, not a metal one, having first ground toa fine powder ‘the 
substance you are experimenting on. When dissolved, add 
carbonate of soda to neutralize the excess of acid. 

If to this solution you add a solution of common copperas 
(sulphate of iron), a brown precipitate will be formed if it be 
gold which you are testing. Heat this precipitate, and you 
have metallic gold. Again, add oxalic acid to another portion 
of your gold solution, and heat it—the gold will be thrown 
down in brown powder, or.a yellow spongy mass. To another 
portion of the solution add salts of tin, and a purple or reddish 
brown precipitate will be the result. If none of these be 
obtainable, boil your gold solution with a common seidlitz 
powder, and the gold will be precipitated in the shape of a 
black powder. 

With the above materials, which will only cost a few 
shillings, scales included, the emigrant will be as well equipped 
for testing chemically the properties of gold, as though he 
carried with him a whole laboratory, and he will be able to use 
his materials practically. 

The unpractised miner is apt to take several substances for 
gold which have no alliance with that metal. The first of these 
as yellow mica: this may, bowever, be readily distinguished by 
its lightness. The next is iron pyrites. This is as easily dis- 
tinguished. Stick the point of a penknife into a scale of gold, 
and it will penetrate it, but the pyritee would be found te 
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bard for this. Place a little of the substance on a shovel, and 
put it on the fire. If it be pyrites, a strong smell of sulphur 
will be perceived, and the residuum after the sulphur is driven 
off will become red iron rust. Dissolve the mineral in muriatic 
acid, and add a few drops of nitric acid. Add to the solution 
a little hartshorn, and, if iron pyrites, iron rust is precipitated. 
With a solution of nut galls common ink is produced. With 
prussiate of potash, Prussian blue is formed. Any of these 
tests will decide between iron and gold. 

Copper pyrites may be similarly detected. On being heated, 
the same smell of sulphur will be perceived, and the ash left 
will be reddish black. If dissolved in an acid, and the blade of 
a knife or other piece of polished iron be held in the solution, 
it will become coated with copper. Hartshorn will turn the 
solution blue; carbonate of soda will precipitate it in a green 
powder; and prussiate of potash will give a mahogany brown 
precipitate. 

Gold is commonly found associated with silver and platinum. 
The first is easily detected. Hammer the specimen out as thin 
as possible, and immerse it in sulphuric acid; the silver will be 
dissolved, and the gold will be left pure. A clean penny piece 
put into the solution will precipitate the silver, the proportion 
of which may be thus easily found. 

Platinum, in colour, is not unlike steel-gray gold, though 
this latter is rarely found in Australia. Except by the colour, 
it is more difficult of detection than silver, especially to the 
inexperienced. The same solvents will act upon this as upon 
gold, and, like the latter metal, it is insolvent in nitric or 
muriatic acid separately, but.is dissolved in a mixture of both 
by the application of heat. When found pure, it is infusible 
by any heat which the miner could apply. It is heavier than 
gold, but inappreciably so, except by taking the actual specific 
gravity. Platinum is one of the p@ecious metals, deriving its 
value chiefly from its infusibility, which renders it of great 
service in the arts. 

As platinum has not been found mixed with tke gold of New 
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South Wales, we need not regard it. Should a lump of quartz 
be suspected to contain gold, the fact may easily be established 
as follows. Pound the quartz finely—the finer the better. 
Boil this for a considerable time in an equal mixture of nitric 
and muriatic acid; filter the solution through linen or cotton, 
It will destroy these—but that is no matter; the experimenter 
must also be careful not to get any of the acid on his clothes, or 
it will destroy them. If he burn his fingers with the acid, he 
will not do soa second time. Now add carbonate of soda to 
the solution when cool, and this will precipitate all baser metals. 
Filter again, and add a solution of oxalic acid, till it ceases to 
effervesce. The gold will now be thrown down in the form of 
a black powder, which may be converted into the usual form by 
melting. . 

- We will now notice a new process for separating the precious 
metal from black sand and quartz, which has been patented in 
America. When quartz is stamped, it is found by experience, 
that, from the softness of gold, a great portion of the fine 
laminated filaments are rubbed off, sometimes amounting to 
from one-fourth to two-fifths of the metal; and this filament 
can never be detached from the iron and sand by any plan 
of amalgamation. The patentee, who has taken his idea 
from Dr. Percy—who propounded much the same thing in a 
paper read before the London Chemical Society—uses neither 
more nor less than a fresh and liguid bleaching chloride 
of lime. The mode of its action will be readily under- 
stood from what we have before stated, and the ingenious 
miner can easily try the effect of this hypochlorous solvent for 
himself. 

Thus much for the chemical treatment of gold, and in the 
mines of Australia chemistry is of little avail, except as being 
the means of satisfactorily testing the presence or the value of 
the precious metal. The gold of Australia is, for the most 
part, tangible, but vast quantities are, no doubt, thrown aside 
which are neither tangible nor even perceptible; and what we 
have already said is quite sufficient to give an intelligent emi- 
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grant the requisite chemical: knowledge which will enable: him 
to detect gold under any circumstances. 

A few words on the metallurgic treatment of gold will render 
this part of our subject complete. 

When Australian gold is alloyed, it is usually with silver, 
and an inappreciable portion of iron. Nearly four per cent. of 
silver has been detected, and about one-sixth per cent, of iron 
is not uncommon. It is not the province of the miner to 
separate either of these, and he will be much better engaged in 
getting the gold as it is, than in wasting his time upon experi- 
ment for the purpose of separation. 

Neither is it at present worth his while to smelt the metal, 
but it may be so hereafter; as gold is better kept in the state of 
ingots than in dust or nuggets. The process is simple, and 
requires few materials. A portable furnace, a few black lead 
crucibles, and some carbonate of soda, borax, or other flux, 
constitute all the materials requisite, and are cheaply obtained 
and easily carried. 

Australian gold is chiefly found associated with silica, in its 
forms of quartz, or common sand, or in clay, to which it has 
percolated through the sand. It is also found with oxide of 
iron, the magnetic oxide especially, and this has been found no 
bad test of the presence of. gold. The more complicated con- 
ditions in which it is generally found in South America are of 
so rare occurrence in Australia, that they need not be noticed. 

As gold readily melts, it may be thought that, by heating a 
piece of quartz beyond the melting: point of. gold, this metal 
will flow from- the quartz. This is not so; the gold will be 
melted, it is true, but it will be in the matrix as before. The 
quartz is infusible, and in order to get at the gold, it is neces- 
sary to render it fusible. If to finely-powdered quartz we add 
several substances, this effect' will be produced. Mix carbonate 
of soda with the finely-powdered quartz, and when it has 
arrived at a certain heat it is quartz. no longer, but melted 
glass, through which the gold, if any, will sink to the bottom 
of the crucible. 
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Those who are conversant with iron. furnaces will see the 
rationale of this process at once. Ironstone contains a large 
proportion of silica. No heat could alter this; but when the 
smelters mix with the ironstone a quantity of lime and clay, the 
mass melts, and the silica combines with the “flux” in the shape 
of an opaque glass, technically termed “slag.” This floats on 
the top of the melted mass, and the iron, in a state of com- 
parative purity, sinks to the bottom. Precisely the same 
means must be employed in melting gold, and the same results 
will take place. 

But the quartz must be very finely powdered, or such a 
time would elapse before the combination of the quartz with 
the “flux” took place, that the process would be a very’ 
tedious one; whilst if the combination were not perfect, much 
gold would inevitably be lost. 

But suppose the gold and quartz to be melted, the same 
difficulty presents itself. as to how to get the gold from the 
quartz-glass which has been formed. We must have recourse 
to something which will take the whole of the gold from the 
glass, and which will readily give it back again in its pure 
state. This condition is answered by mixing with it a quantity 
of lead. Thi; metal takes np all the gold, and may be readily 
separated from the quartz-glass. We should here remark that 
lime and oxide of iron, as well as some other substances, will 
convert the quartz into glass as well as carbonate of soda. Into 
the nature of these it is not necessary to enter, as we are only: 
showing the principle of gold smelting: leaving the miner to 
apply it in practice. There are other vehicles which will serve 
to collect the gold as well as lead, but it. is not necessary to 
notice them, this being the most efficacious. The lead may be 
applied either in a metallic or other form. If in another form, 
the most easily attainable combination of lead is litharge, 
which, previous to its application, should be mixed with a small 
quantity of powdered charcoal. 

Having now got our mixture of gold and lead, the quartz-. 
glass may be taken from the crucible and thrown away. The 
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remaining step is to separate the gold from the lead. This is 
done by a process termed “ cupellation.” The miner would 
scarcely have time or experience to effect this process, but it 
will not be uninteresting to him to know its principle. When 
lead is heated to a high temperature, it rapidly absorbs the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and, if heated to redness, the oxide 
thus formed, melts. But gold never oxidises, and cannot be 
volatilised at any heat procurable in an ordinary furnace. This 
distinction in the properties of the two metals causes their easy 
separation. Many substances readily absorb melted oxide of 
lead, amongst which is bone-ash, which substance, compressed 


‘into as solid a state as possible, will take up all the lead and 


leave the gold behind; the lead also, if in sufficient quantity, 
taking with it all baser metals, leaving the gold pure, or 
alloyed with silver only, and we have previously given the 
method of separating this, We may, however, mention, that 
when silver is to be “ parted,” as it is termed, from gold, the latter 
must be melted with three times its weight of silver, and then 
hammered or rolled. out thin before it is exposed to the nitrig 
acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the pure gold behind. 

In powdering the quartz, the process is rendered quicker by 
making the quartz red hot, and then plunging it in cold water. 
If the quartz, as is sometimes the case, contain magnetic iron, 
dry the powdered mass thoroughly, and apply a good magnet, 
which will take out all the iron, and thus save an immense 
trouble in getting the gold pure. 

We would recommend those who. can afford it to take out 
with them a small portable furnace. The cost is little, and it 
is at all times a highly-gratifying instrument; enabling the 
experimenter to form a correct estimate of any metallic sub- 
stance which may come under his notice, with almost no skill 
on his part, and as little trouble. The best furnaces of this 
kind may be obtained of Messrs. Knight and Son, Foster-lane, 
Cheapside, who are also celebrated for the ingenuity and 


adaptation to the purpose intended, of numerous articles of this 
description. 
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We will give a sketch of one or two of Messrs. Knight's 
furnaces for the purposes of the miner. 

The following (Fig. 1) is an excellent furnace for all pur- 
poses. It is constructed of stout sheet iron, and lined with fire 
bricks, 





Fig. 2 is a portable assay furnace, the use of which is readily 
understood, 
Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3 is a black lead furnace ; requiring, however, to be care- 
fully used, being somewhat liable to crack from sudden change 
of temperature. 
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The two following are generally made of. Stourbridge clay, _ 
and form a very useful and very cheap kind of furnace. 


Fig. 4 Fig. 5. 





_ The annexed is Professor Faraday’s form of a portable fur- 
nace; very simple, cheap, and easily regulated. 








For experimental purposes, however, nothing can exceed the 
simple little contrivance of Mr. Charles Aikin, as displayed in 
the following cut. With a pair of double-blast bellows a heat 

-may be produced sufficient to fuse 12 oz. of iron in five minutes. 


. Fig. 7. 
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The foregoing cut shows the method of setting up the fur- 
maces, the bottom part serving as the stand, through which 
the blast from the bellows is applied. The fuel to be used 
is gas coke broken rather smaller than a hazel hut, and freed 
from dust, and the small charcoal made from brushwood called 
small coal; with a due proportion of these, and urged by a 
pair of double bellows, an ounce of.iron may be fused in five 
minutes in the smallest size. 

The annexed are the bellows, as applied to another equally 
simple blast furnace of Mr. Aikin’s construction. The advan- 
tage of the cut above given is, that the crucible forms part 
of the furnace. “In the following cut it is placed within the 
furnace. 





To obtain a sudden heat, and raise it rapidly to the greatest 
intensity, nothing can answer better than this furnace. It is 
composed of three parts. The lower one being the blast 
chamber, above this is the body of the furnace, perforated with 
holes to admit the blast, in the centre of which is the stand or 
support of the crucible. The third or upper is of a conical 
form, and serves to concentrate the heat, and causes it to rever- 
berate on the bodies exposed to it, and it also protects the eyes of 
the operator from the glare of the fire. 

- Crucibles are so well known, that it is superfluous to give 
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The following forms a complete assaying apparatus:—Figs. 
9, 10, 11 are cast iron ingot moulds; Fig. 12 is a cast iron 
skillet mould; Figs. 18, 14, 15 are cast iron casting cones; Fig. 
16 is a hammer and anvil of shear steel; Fig. 17 is a cast iron 
mould used for the examination of galena; Fig 18 represents 
small shears, attached to a wood block, for cutting metal; Fig. 
19 are small hand shears for the same purpose; Fig. 20 is a 
small size flatting roller, for rolling metal before exposing it to 
the action of an acid,—it must previopsly be hammered out as 
thin as possible. 





Fig. 9. B Fig. 20. 


i Tr Teli 
We will now give the intending emigrant an ides of 
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From our previous extracts it will be seen, that so abundant 
is gold in some parte of Australia, that it has repeatedly been 
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obtained by a kick of the foot, and by boya and men with a tin 
dish. These modes are, however, too primitive to be pro- 
fitable, except accidentally so. A tin dish is no bad test of the 
soil when “prospecting.” Wash the eoil, pouring carefully 
away the mud, leaving the heavier portion at the hinder 
angle of the pan. Then amalgamate the residue with a little 
quicksilver. If there is gold, the quicksilver on kneading it will 
become solid, and form a pasty mass. If the quicksilver re- 
main liquid, and in globules, there is no gold—try again, 

The Hungarian method of separating gold would answer 
well in Australia, where for the most part the gold is coarse and 
heavy. Get a long broad board, grooved longitudinally, and 
nail a thin strip of wood all round it, except at one end. Nail 
also a few strips of wood across the inside of the trough, to stop 
the gold, whilst the soil washes over. Give the trough a slight. 
incline against a bank, and put your gold earth at the upper 
end. Pour water over this, and if there is gold it will all re- 
main, from its weight, in the upper grooves, whilst the soil, 
being light, will be washed away. Where people work inde- 
pendently, as in Australia, and the gold is coarse, and water 
plentiful, this method, simple as it is, would be a very eſſicient 
one. 

The following is just as simple and as efficacious. Carry 
with you a large wooden bowl, and put into this, or dig out of 
the bed of the stream with the bowl, a quantity of earth; stir 
this well in the water, and let it rest a minute or so; then throw 
away the water, and repeat the operation six or seven times. 
The gold, with care, will remain at the bottom. A bowl with 
five or six pounds’ weight of stuff may be washed in a few 
minutes, and this method will be quite as productive as the 
“cradle,” in which, by the testimony of all parties, half the 
gold is wasted. The sediment may be treated with quicksilver 
as before, if required, and the superfluous quicksilver may be 
wrung out through a piece of wash-leather, leaving the gold 
amalgam behind, We shall by-and-by show how to recover 
the quicksilver. 
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We are here supposing the absence of mechanical contri- 
vances, many of which are more ingenious than useful, and that 
the Australian miner has chiefly to depend on his wits and his 
arms. To such, the following easy method, well known in 
South America, is worth more than the “cradle,” and is 
attended with none of its inconveniences. Make a wooden 
gutter, the longer the better; very slightly incline it, so as to 
allow the water to run off ; put your soil at the upper end; and 
if the gutter is long enough, all the soil may be washed away, 
leaving the gold at the top, or at most, not half way down. 
The running water thrown on will carry off all the light soil, 
and the stones may be picked out by hand. The gutter, to be 
efficacious, should be wide, and pretty deep, and if long enough, 
there would be no fear of losing any gold. Such a contrivance 
where a party is working, would, in point of producing, beat a 
dozen cradles. 

A shallow tub or pail makes a first-rate washing machine. 
The manner of using it is this:—Place the tub in the water, an 
inch or two under the surface ; then stir up the sediment,—the 
running stream will carry all the light soil away, and by-and- 
by you will have a respectable tubfull of gold; the stones may 
be picked out as before, and the remainder either separated by 
hand or with quicksilver. 

The cradle, as used in California, is a rude affair; and acts 
upon some of the preceding principles. It is eight feet long, 
and stands on rockers, whence its name; at its head it has a 
coarse wire grating; the bottom is rounded with small cleets 
across, Four men are requisite to work it. One carries the 
soil and empties it on the sieve, another digs it from the gold 
bed, the third rocks the cradle, and the fourth supplies the 
water. The gutter we have spoken of is a bettcr, though not 
so compact a contrivance. In the cradles, the sieve or grating 
keeps out the stones, the water clears away the earthy matter, 
and the gravel gradually finds its way out at the foot of the 
machine, leaving the gold and sand above the upper cleets 
This is taken out, dried in the sun, and the sand blown away. 
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The above description is from a despatch by Colonel Mason, 
given by Professor Ansted. It would be useless to give any 
further description of gold-washing contrivances. All are on 
one or more of the above principles, and he must have little 
ingenuity who could not both make and use them. 

The tools necessary are just as simple, and consist of.a crow- 
bar, a pick, and a shovel, to which may be added a blacksmith’s 
striking hammer,. for breaking any rock supposed to contain 
gold. Other implements are unnecessary. The crowbar is in- 
dispensable. If quartz has to be crushed or ground in any 
quantities, mills are necessary ; but these we shall not stay to 
describe, as they involve great expense, and are the work of the 
engineer. The above improvisatory methods are sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes. 

Quicksilver is recovered from the amalgam by distillation, 
leaving the pure gold behind. Quicksilver machines may be 
purchased in London, and would be found highly serviceable 
where the emigrant can afford to go out well equipped for 
his work. But let. him avoid encumbering himself with in- 
genious mining impedimenta. When on the gold fields he 
will soon be rich enough to indulge in scientific whims, and 
by that time, indeed even now, he may purchase them in the 
colony. 

Much gold is now lost in Australia by the cradling method ; 
but by the methods we have described, not a particle need be 
lost, and the digger may work independently of others ; whereas, 
in cradling, he must be in partnership. Mr. Rudder, now in 
New South Wales, but formerly in California, gives the follow- 
ing variation on the cradle, but that of Colonel Mason, above 
described, is in our opinion preferable :—“ The cradle,” says 
Mr. Rudder, “should be four feet long, twenty inches wide, and 
have a slide of two feet under the hopper which leads to the 
grating—not mere wire netting, as the use of this is to keep 
stones out of the machine.” This is a complication of affairs, 
and gives two feet less in the inclined plane than Col. Mason’? 
which almost any one is carpenter enough to make for hi 
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self, The inclination of the cradle should be half an inch toa ` 
foot. 

Thus much for the theory of geld washing. We will now 
inform the intending emigrant how it is applied in the Austra- 
lian gold fields. From what has been previously stated, he 
will readily comprehend the distinction between river diggings 
and dry diggings, the latter being on slopes where the water 
has ceased to operate, having left the gold at some remote 
period. At the dry diggings, being away from the stream, the 
gold is usually found near the surface. We will suppose a 
party ‘ prospecting,” or in search of new diggings. They pro» 
vide themselves with crowbar, pickaxe, shovel, and prospecting 
pen, the latter being the high-sounding term for a large, round, 
flat-bottomed tin dish. As soon as they perceive the geologiral 
indications of gold, they fill their pan, and carry it to the 
stream, carefully washing the contents out, all but the gold, 
which sinks to the bottom. By filling the pan and wash- 
ing it out two or three times, a few minutes will decide 
whether the soil contains gold, and whether it exists in paying 
quantity. If the spot promise to be remunerative, to work 
goes the cradle, which has been sufficiently desoribed. This is 
vigorously rocked, water being poured on se as thoroughly 
to separate the mud, clay, and earth from the stones, which 
are picked out by hand, a glance being sufficient to determine 
whether they are pebbles or nuggets of gold. These, however, 
rarely oceur in clayey soil. The cradle is again filled, and so 
on till the accumulation of mud at the ledges is sufficient for 
examination. It is then scraped out and examined, the larger 
gold being carefully picked out, and the remainder washed 
elean; though much gold is lost for want of quicksilver to take 
up the fine particles scarcely visible to the eye. 

River diggings are, however, the most valuable, and it is in 
these that “nuggets” are chiefly found. Here more than a 
superficial examination is necessary, as gold will not in all 
probability be found at the surface, the holes and crevices in 
Pæ original roek bed of the stream containing the greatest 
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prizes. The soil, too, may be gravel, in which case, as we have 
previously explained when considering the geological character 
of the gold fields, the precious metal will have percolated 
through the upper stratum, and will have descended to the bed 
of the stream below, where it must be sought for. The shovel 
and the prospecting pan will soon decide this. If after remov- 
ing the upper stratum, they reach a tenacious clay, a blue 
eolour being considered the best, they will know that this 
has never been disintegrated by the current, but on the con- 
trary, consolidated, and on the surface of the clay bed they may 
be pretty certain of finding gold in a comparatively thin layer. 
Should the prospecting party determine on working a spot pre» 
senting the true indications, they dig a trench, and by means of 
“back troughs” divert the course of the stream. The bed of 
the stream being thus laid dry, and all the large pebbles and 
gravel removed, the clay stratum is exposed and washed as 
before. 

It will be well to watch for any old bed of the stream, now 
dry, but one over which the water has formerly flowed. Such 
dry beds are not unfrequently most productive. Itis easy to tell 
where, in these old beds, an eddy has formerly existed, and there 
should the search be made. They will here dig till they reach 
the original bed of the stream, when the gravel will have to be 
removed as before, and the clay bed will be arrived at. The 
holes thus dug are sometimes of considerable depth, and ifa good 
yield is obtained from the crevices of rock, or pockets, as they are 
termed, the bed is followed, and tunnelling commences under 
the adjoining banks. Sometimes hundreds of pounds worth 
are obtained in a single day, by parties who possess even the 
Kittle mining experience which we have endeavoured to impart, 
whilst others less instructed will be digging away at a hole a 
few yards distant, without a chance of obtaining a single par- 
ticle of gold. 

We read in every paper from the colony of the “lottery of 
gold-dizging,” and “the disappointment of many of the dig- 
germ.” This arises not from the want of gold, but the was 
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of clear geological instruction. It is common enough to see a 
hard-working fellow, with the strength of a Hercules, excavat- 
ing a hole large enough to bury the whole party, but with no 
more chance of getting gold than he would have if digging a 
well in his own garden. He wonders how it is that others, close 
to him, are digging it up from their claims by shovels fall, 
whilst his own yields nothing.. These are the men who return 
to. their original localities, exclaiming against their ill luck, 
when in fact their failure is rather attributable to their ignor- 
ance or want of brains. If those persons who can afford it, 
would, previous to their embarkation, take a trip to Cornwall, 
and watch for a week or two the habits of the miners there, they 
may, with the instruction which has been imparted to them in 
this volume, depart for the gold fields of Australia, with such a 
degree of self-reliance as will not be disappointed. 

We will now endeavour, in order to complete our instructions 
to the intending emigrant, to give him, unscientific though he 
may be, a popular notion of the art and mystery of 


ASSAYING. 


The weights used are technically termed carats, four grains 
going to the carat, and twenty-four carats to the pound troy. 
We say technically, for in reality this is not the case, assay 
weights being only comparative, the reality being that twelve 
grains troy represent twenty-four carats. 

Now supposing, from the colour of the gold, the operator 
judged it to be 18 carats fine, he then adds to 24 carats, or 12 
actual grains 18 grains troy of silver, which is double the quan- 
tity of fine gold; for 12 actual grains, representing 24 carats, 18 
grains, will represent 36 carats, and the weight of the mass 
will be 30 actual grains, representing 60 carats. A little 
attention to this will obviate all difficulty. 

These 30 actual grains are to be wrapped in as much lead 
as will fili an ordinary bullet-mould, the whole being placed 
in a vessel for about twenty-five minutes. The result will be 
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—bat it must bo watched, and experience only can determine 
how—that the lead will have melted, carrying with ìt any 
base metal, and leaving a button of pure gold and silver. This 
must now be taken out of the vessel, and hammered out as thin 
as possible, the thinner the better—it ought not to be thicker 
than writing-paper. It should be rolled; but there are no 
roljing-mills in the wilds of the Blue Mountains of Australia. 

It must now be placed in dilute nitric acid, which will 
dissolve all the silver, and leave the pure gold untouched. A 
blowpipe will turn this into a button of fine gold. 

A comparison must now be instituted between the gold as it 
now is—pure, and what it was before it went into the cupel. 
This is easy enough. The operator places in one scale the 
weight representing standard gold, or 22 carats, and in the 
other scale the gold he has been operating upon. If he find 
the gold operated on not so heavy as the standard, he puts in 
weights representing carats till the scale balances ;—thus if the 
pure gold.is not so heavy by the weight representing 4 carats, 
he. deducts this from 22, and the gold is 18 carats fine, or 
4 carats below standard. If it is heavier, as is generally the 
case with Australian gold, it is so much above the standard 
fineness according to the weight on the other side of the scale. 
A set of assay weights, a cupel, and a portable furnace, are 
necessary for this investigation, which we trust has been 
sufficiently explained to be rendered easy by a little practice. 

To prevent the possibility of this process being misunder- 
stood, we add the following explanation. The base metal, 
lead, carries with it the other base metals, leaving the gold and 
fine silver pure, but yet united. The nitric acid, which will 
not touch gold, dissolves the silver. But the gold must not be 
in excess, or it would protect the silver from the acid ; — there- 
fore the silver is purposely placed in excess, thus weakening 
the protective power of the gold. There is, however, a danger 
here. If too much silver be added, the gold falls into a black 
powder. If the above proportions be used, the gold, after the 
silyer has been extracted by the acid, has a rich brown colour. 
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and is perfectly pure. By attending diligently to the abeve, 
which bas been simply explained, every Australian mimer, 
taking with him the small laboratory required, may become 
his own assayer. This is all the art and mystery of the 
process. 

And now we will shew him the advantage which he may 
derive from our lesson, thus popularly given. The value ot 
standard gold in London is 3k 17s. 104d. per ounce. Australian 
gold is generally above the standard, yet it sells in the colony 
at 3l. per ounce, giving a profit to the purchaser of 17s. 105d 
__ per ounce, which ought to belong, or nearly so, to the miners, 
- ge gold is valuable for remittance, without any premium on 
bills, as is generally given. We will give an instance of this 
want of knowledge of the value of Australian gold. A mer- 
ehant in the city had a remittance in gold at the current 
colonial rate. He received the gold under protest, but, om 
earrying it to the agsayer, he found that the gold remitted was 
worth 800. more than he had been charged for it. The miner 
ón prospectu may judge from this of the advantage of a little, 
and but a little, knowledge of the art of assaying. 

Simple as the method of cupellation appears—and thie is the 
method employed in the public assay offices of England— 
Professor Rose of Berlin has laid down one still simpler, 
which any one, however unskilled, can practise. It depends 
solely upon the proportions between the pure gold in a given 
mass, and the mass itself, without reference to any other 
matters. Melt any small quantity of gold dust with three. 
times its weight of pure lead, obtained by burning sugar-of-lead 
in a crucible. The whole must be fused, and not a button of gold 
and silver left, as in the former process. Hammer out the mass 
as before, and treat it with nitric acid. All but the gold will 
then be dissolved. Wash, dry, and weigh this, and its compas 
rison with the original mess gives the standard of that mass.. 

There is yet another method of ssraying, which is known: ta 
and practised by every Jew dealer in old coins in Tondon, wis, 
that. of the touchstone, which is simply a piece-of bloodstens: 
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Wash the gold, and free it from all impurity, then rub it on 
the touchstone. The colour of the portion rubbed off deter- 
mines its purity, and a very little experience in this will enable 
the gold-hunter to determine pretty accurately the value of his 
produce. 

We will conclude this interesting subject by an enume- 
ration of the articles requisite to fit out a digger who can com- 
mand capital to procure them, though the cost of the whole is 
by no means large. Those of smaller means can easily make 
such a selection as we have previously pointed out to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mortar and pestle for breaking quartz, miner's shovel, 
crowbar and pickaxe, large and small hammer, a few wedges, 
galvanized iron bucket, washing-bowl and sieve, and washing- 
cradle, of which Messrs. Knight manufacture one on the hest 
Californian model. 

Portable furnace, a few Cornish crucibles, bone ash expels, 
crucible tongs, iron retort for distillation of mercury after 
amalgamation, assay scales and weights, a few blowpipes, por- 
table balance fur taking specific gravities, a touchstone, acid 
bottles, and afew tests and fluxes. A portable forge with the 
accompanying instruments would be a great acquisition to those 
who can afford it; one sufficient for all purposes may be pre- 
cured at a cost of from 50s. to 5i. 

With the above, or a portion, the miner pursuing his re- 
searches in remote spots, would be well armed, and with these, 
and the instructions we have previously given, few rocks or 
soils could present themselves to him, the metallic value of 
which he could not easily ascertain. 

We will not carry the subject farther—enough has been said 
for all practical purposes; and we have yet to notice the coloay 
of Victoria and its gold fields, still more extraordinary in their 
yield of the precious metal than even the colony of New South 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


VICTORIA. 


Situation—Port Phillip—First settlers—Opposition of the Government—- 
Counties —Harbours—Towns—Melbourne—Geelong—Soil and climate 
Scenery — Population — Imports — Fertility of the colony— Educational 

~ statistics. 


Ter colony of Victoria, recently separated from New South 
- Wales, of which it formed a portion under the denomination 
of Port Phillip, is situated between Cape Howe and the 
Murray River, forming the most southerly portion of the 
_ Australian continent, notwithstanding the name of its neigh- 
bour colony—South Australia. It is bounded by a line drawn 
from Cape Howe, in a north-west direction, to one of the 
branches of the Murray, dividing it from the county of Auck- 
land and the Maneroo district; on the north by the Murray 
to the South Australian frontier, at the 1418t degree of east 
longitude; on the west by the South Australian frontier, and 
_on the south by Bass’s Straits, which separate it from Van 
Diemen’s Land, the nearest port of which is Launceston. The 
coast line of the colony is about 600 miles, lying east and west; 
its breadth from north to south is about 250 miles; its super- 
ficial area is 80,000 square miles, or 51,200,000 acres. From 
the fertility of the soil, and the healthiness of the climate, Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, who may be said to be its practical, though 
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not first, discoverer, named it Australia Felix. His words are 
no less memorable than highly descriptive of the country. 
“ We traversed it in two directions with heavy carts, meeting 
with no other obstruction than the softness of the soil; and in 
returning over flowery piains and green hills, fanned by “the 
breezes of early spring, I named this region Australia Felix, 
the better to distinguish it from the parched deserts of the 
interior country, where we had wandered so unprofitably and 
so long.” . 

Port Phillip, like Port Jackson, as we have previously re- 
corded, was, in the earlier period of the colony, passed over 
by mistake. In 1803, Colonel Collins was sent from England 
to form a station on the southern coast of New Holland. He 
entered Port Phillip, and abandoned it as an undesirable 
place in which to form a settlement, because he could not 
get a supply of fresh water; though he could not have taken 
much trouble in the search for it. His convict fleet remained 
some time in the bay, and several prisoners contrived to get 
away; these, with the exception of three, were destroyed by 
the natives. Two returned and gave themselves up; the 
third, a lad named Buckley, fell into the hands of the natives, 
but some of the “gins,” or native women, having fallen in 
love with him, interceded for his life, which was spared, and . 
he was incorporated with their tribe, becoming one of them, 
and bearing a part in their duties and wars. Thirty years 
afterwards, he was found by a Van Diemen’s Land vessel, and 
taken across the straits, leaving his savage life reluctantly, and 
expressing a desire to return to his sable wife and family. 

At the period of the discovery of Buckley, or the wild man of 
the woods, as he was termed, a considerable sealing trade was 
carried on from Van Diemen’s Land, in Bass’s Straits, and 
especially upon the shores of what is now the colony of Vic- 
toria. These reported to the colonists the beauty of the 
country, and its pastoral capabilities. It so happened at that 
time, about 1835, that orders had been received from home to 
raise the price of land; the colonists, not thinking themselve~ 


able to pay this, and there being at that time no squatting sys- 
tem, they turned their eyes to the country on the opposite side 
of the strait, where there was neither a pound an acre system, 
nor in fact any government at all, the country only being known 
as aforesaid. A Mr. Batman, in company with some Sydney 
blacks, went over in May of the above-named year, for the 
purpose of buying land from the natives, and succeeded in 
getting from them a large tract of country. He then recom- 
mended to the Van Diemen’s Land Government to annex the 
newly discovered country to the old colony, but this was 
declined. 

Shortly afterwards a colonist named Gellibrand went over, 
and on his return formed a company for the purpose of sheep- 
farming, large flocks being sent across the straits. The ser- 
vices of Buckley were put in requisition, and by his influence 
large additional tracts of land were purchased from the natives. 
The fame of the country had now got noised abroad, and num- 
bers of persons came with their flocks from New South Wales, 
forming many stations. The Government at length took pees- 
gession of the country, and a settlement was established at 
Geelong, but was shortly afterwards removed to Melbourne. 
it is unnecessary to enter upon the history of the squabble 
which ensued between the squatters and the Government ; these 
were finally compromised by the squatters being allowed to 
occupy quietly those portions where they fed their flocks. The 
golony may be said to be the offspring of Van Diemen’s Land, 
and, contrary to the usual course of colonization, it is a colony 
formed by colonists. 

The first New South Wales settlers, two persons named 
Hovell and Hume, had, however, been there before the Van 
Diemen’s Land people, having travelled overland in 1824, and 
reached the site of what is now Geelong. The Mr. Gellibrand 
of whom we have spoken, together with a Mr. Hesse, both Van 
Diemen’'s Land barristers, revisited the settlement in 1836, and 
. ‘were never afterwards heard of. Neither their horses nor any- 
thing belonging to them were ever seen, and this has given rise 
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to a supposition that, like Buekley, they were carried off by the 
natives into the interior. Had they died, or been killed, some- 
thing would have transpired relative to them; but nothing has, 
and there are people who yet anticipate that, like Buckley, 
they may yet make their escape. Buckley has recently died. 
Such was the origin of this important colony—hereafter to he 
the principal province of Australia; not only from its fertility, 
and wonderful gold mines, eclipsing those of New South Wales, 
but from its central position. Settlers now began to flock to 
the new country, and the then Governor of New South Wales, 
Sir R. Bourke, and Col. Arthur, the Governor of Van Diemen's 
Land, pointed out to the home Government the necessity of 
establishing law and order in the new settlement. Lord 
Glenelg, who was then at the head of the Colonial-oflice, and 
who was distinguished for nothing so much as his opposition to 
the founding of new colonies, forbade this in the most peremptory 
manner, and had he had the power, as he had the will, to adopt 
coercive measures, the settlers would have been driven out, and 
the colony of Port Phillip, as it was termed, in honour of the 
first Governor, would not have been formed. On such caprices 
of irresponsible men has the fate of our colonies hung. The 
settlers, however, cared as little for Lord Glenelg’s mandates as 
for himself; and the more he forbade, the faster they flocked to 
the happy land, which presented such illimitable resources for 
their flocks. In 1837 the Government was compelled to or- 
ganise an administration of the settlement, and in 1839, Mr. 
Latrobe, the present governor of the colony, was. appointed 
superintendent.. An overland passage from Sydney had been 
fairly established, and flocks were driven from all quarters 
towards the new colony ;—the natives on the road being, as 
usual, destroyed, and in their turn spearing the stockmen at 
every opportunity. ‘Had you much trouble with the black 
fellows?” was an inquiry made in Sydney, in the author's 
presence, in 1840, of a farmer recently returned from Port 
Phillip by the overland route. “ Very little,” was the reply - 
o 
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“we only shot fifteen going and coming.” It is customary 
with writers on Australia to notice the fact that there are very 
few natives in the Port Phillip colony now. The above may 
farnish a clue to the reason why. Pretty certain it is, that the 
locality has been well nigh cleared of them. 

-The territory of the new colony is divided into. twenty- 
three counties : — Howe, Combermere, Abinger, Bruce, Had- 
dington, Douro, Bass, Mornington, Evelyn, Anglesea, Dal- 
housie, Bourke, Grant, Talbot, Grenville, Polwarth, Heytes- 
bury, Hampden, Ripon, Villiers, Normanby, Dundas, and 
Follett. Our limits will not permit us to mention these farther 
than by name. 

The harbours of Victoria have already been noticed under 
the general head of Australian Harbours. With the exception 
of the Murray, there are few rivers of any magnitude, the 
principal being the Yarra Yarra, Goulburn, Ovens, Mitta 
Mitte, Barwen, Glenelg, Loddon, and about forty others, with 
upwards of a dozen lakes. The country is mountainons, 
comprising the Australian Alps, Snowy Mountains, Granite 
Range, Alexandrine Range, &c., a spur of which is the great 
gold field, Pyrenees, Grampians, and many others. . Some of 
the mountains have a great altitude, and their appearance 
from sea.is highly striking and picturesque. 

The towns of Victoria are the following :— 

Melbourne, the capital, stands on the Yarra Yarra, about 
eight miles from William’s Town, which is the place of an- 
chorage for large vessels, the river not affording sufficient 
water for craft of more than 150 tons burden. Melbourne is 
590 miles from Sydney, and was founded by Sir Richard 
Bourke in 1837. 

The town is built on a gently rising ground, in a fertile 
valley, extending for two miles along the banks of the river, 
which just above the city is dammed up in order to keep out 
the tide, so as to yield a plentiful supply of fresh water to the 
inhabitants. The streets are laid out at right angles, and in 
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their dimensions are upon an inconveniently large scale. The 
original plan of Sir R. Bourke was a parallelogram, of about 
a mile in length by three-quarters of a mile in breadth; but 
notwithstanding that fifteen years only have elapsed since the 
foundation of the city, it has long outgrown its former boun- 
daries, the whole of the original space having been covered 
with wharfs, shops, offices, and elegant private dwellings. 
A. short time ago the busy population were numbered at 
23,000; but now the town is comparatively empty, in con- 
sequence of the inhabitants having gone, almost en masse, to 
the diggings. 

The public buildings of Melbourne are highly creditable 
to the community which has sprung up with such magie 
_ rapidity. First among these must be noticed the Prince’s 
Bridge, spanning the Yarra Yarra by a single arch of 150 feet 
span. This elegant structurewas erected by a public com- 
pany at a cost of 15,000/. It is built ofa hard, durable 
stone, and forms one of the most prominent objects of the 


The churches are equally creditable to the spirit of the popu- 
lation, their liberality in this respect being conspicuous. There 
are two only, St. Peter’s and the costly St. James’s. It was 
recently determined to build a third, and m one morning 
1,3004. was subscribed towards the 3,000. requisite. The 
Roman Catholics have a Cathedral, called after St. Francis 
Xavier. Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Jews, have all their respective places of worship. 
The eolonial banks have also two elegant buildings. The 
theatre is well worthy of its patrons, and the hospitals, me- 
chanics’ institute, horse bazaar, and other buildings, are upon an 
extensive scale. 

The city is partly built of brick, generally stuccoed, and 
partly of stone. The handsome granite fronts of some of the 
houses would be considered an ornament to any European 
city. Many of the private dwellings, however, remain partly 
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finished from want of workmen, and this diificulty is not likely 
at present to be obviated, in consequence of the neighbouring 
gold mines. 

The appearance of the town from the river is very striking, 
and the citizens are justly proud of it. The extreme ends rise 
over two picturesque eminences, on the verge of a beautiful 
park. The air of the place is more thoroughly English than 
that of any other town of Australia, and the grounds and sce- 
nery in the suburbs have all the quiet, subdued interest of an 
old English domain. 

Educational institutions are numerous, first of which ranks 
the Port Phillip College. The whole of the churches and 
chapels have also day and Sunday schools attached to them. 
Before the discovery of the adjacent gold fields, some four 
or five daily and weekly newspapers were published; but 
from the elopement of the printers to the diggings, their num- 
ber has become more circumscribed. Public institutions of all 
kinds, from Bible societies to cricket clubs, abound, as do mer- 
cantile associations for furthering the interests and the com- 
merce of the colony. 

The bay, or rather the head of the bay, which forms the 
anchorage at the mouth of the river, is broad and capacious, 
affording security for vessels at all times. The port at Hobson’s 
Bay is about forty miles from the head of Port Phillip, and the 
approach to it is somewhat difficult. William’s Town, where 
the port is situated, was originally chosen as the site of the 
capital, but was abandoned from a deficiency of fresh water, 
which still continues. The inhabitants not being able to de- 
pend upon their wells, are supplied from the Yarra Yarra by 
means of tank boats, which also supply the shipping. Even in 
Melbourne, the water has to be conveyed in carts from the 
river to the houses, and now that labour is so enormously dear, 
this is a great inconvenience, as much as five shillings a load 
having to be paid for water. This will speedily necessitate a 
regulation of the supply by means of pipes, which only require 
to be laid down, and the elevation of the upper part of the 
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river will afford the requisite pressure without machinery. 
The water is at all times abundant and of excellent quality. 

In the vicinity of the town are some extensive boiling- 
houses, in which, during the year 1850, 120,000 sheep and 
5,500 head of cattle were steamed down ior their tallow, which 
amounted to 27,700 cwts. 

The government of Melbourne is vested in a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve town-councillors. The city is also the 
seat of a bishopric. l 

Geelong is the second town of the colony. It is advanta- 
geously situated between the Bay of Corio and the River Barwon. 
Corio Bay forms a part of the western arm of Port Phillip. 
This town is forty-five miles from Melbourne, and is a place 
of considerable trade, the greater portion of the wool of the 
colony being shipped from hence. The harbour of Corio is 
obstructed by a shoal, which compels large ships to lie at a con- 
siderable distance; were this cleared away, which would not 
be difficult, the harbour of Geelong would become a very im- 
portant one, from being easy of access to ships, which are 
often detained by wind and weather before they can make the 
anchorage at William’s Town. Unlike Melbourne, Geelong 
lies immediately on the waters of this port, and affords greater 
facilities for loading, discharging, and watering ships, as well 
as for communication with the interior. The town is well 
laid out, and amply supplied with water. It is the capital ot 
the county of Grant. 

The remgining towns of the colony have not as yet risen 
into any great importance. They are as follow :—Alberton, the 
capital of Gipps Land, on the banks of the Albert river, which 
flows into Port Albert. Ashley, in the county of Grant. 
Belfast, at Port Fairy, in the county of Normanby. Brighton, 
near Hobson’s Bay, six miles from Melbourne. This is the 
Margate of the capital, to which the citizens resort in the 
summer for the purpose of bathing. Brunswick, also in 
the county of Bourke. Trish Town, in the county of Grant, 
near Geelong. Portland, in the bay of the same nar 
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250 miles from Melbourne. This town is rapidly rising 
into importance. Richmond, on the Yarra Yarra, near Mel- 
bourne. 

The colony of Victoria is chiefly pastoral; and, notwith- 
standing the short period of its existence, it exports more wool 
than Sydney. Its soil is fertile enough for any agricultural 
purposes, and is well watered. Unlike Australia in general, 
this fertility extends to the sea-ehore. It is the very spot 
fora thriving colony. The climate is delightful; the land in 
many places is said to be too rich for sheep; much of it is 
lightly timbered, so that there are few obstructions to agri- 
culture; as it abounds with streams and lakes, and in most 
parts large farms might be formed without a tree to interrupt 
the plough. In other portions there are large tracts of natural 
meadow-land, covered with the most luxuriant grass, which 
is annually burned and reproduced every season. The portion 
of the country tying between Geelong and Portland Bay is 
unsurpassed in Australia; it is mostly occupied by cattle, as 
it is found that when sheep are pastured on this over-rich 
land, they are apt to suffer from foot-rot. The principal 
sheep-runs are on the plains westward of Melbourne, in the 
direction of the Brisbane Range ; others are near the Saltwater 
and Hopkins rivers. Gipps Land, separated from Victoria 
Proper by the Australian Alps, is also a great sheep country. 

The scenery of the colony is eminently beautiful, and com- 
prises the majestic features of mountains, 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
high, as well as the equally pleasing ones of the fertile downs | 
and romantic valleys. Mr. Howitt thus generally describes it : 
—“ Around me spread a spacious plain, with trees thinly seat- 
tered, and in clumps. On the boundary of the plain are 
knolls, slopes, and glens, all of the smoothest outline, crowned 
with the same trees. Beyond were mountain ranges, on which 
rested deliciously the blue of the summer heavens. Some 
of these mountains were wooded to the summits; others re- 
vealed, through openings, immeasurable plains, where sheep 

‘re whitely dotting the landscape; the golden sun being seen 
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aż intervals betwixt the long shadows of the trees. There 
only wanted a stately river to render the scene magnificent.” 

The colony of Victoria owes its rise solely to the number of 
its flocks and herds, in which it has surpassed the parent 
colony ; the capabilities of the district, in this respect, making 
it doubtful whether the possession of gold, even to the large 
extent in which it is known to exist, can ever compensate for 
the loss of pastoral wealth with which it is threatened. From 
the smaller quantity of land, which in consequence of its 
greater fertility, as compared with New South Wales, was 
requisite to feed a given number of sheep and cattle, the squat- 
ting runs were more compact and more easily managed. From 
the comparative vicinity of these runs to the coast, there was 
also greater facility in bringing the wool to the place of ship- 
ment. The squatter himeelf was not shut out from society ag 
is the sheep-farmer in the interior of New South Wales; hence 
his dwelling was generally of the most substantial kind, andy 
was replete with every comfort and even luxury. From 
always being within the reach of civilization, even to the 
extent of regular postal communication with the capital, the 
most highly-educated perscns have thought it no degradation to 
squat, as it was not necessary to forego any, or scarcely any, 
of the amenities of social life. Hence the squatters of Port 
Phillip number amongst themselves the elite of the colony, 
instead of being composed of the rude bushmen, who are’ for 
the most part met with at the “ ultima thule” of New South 
Wales. 

The mode of acquiring leases of new runs in the colony af- 
Victoria is by tender. If any person be desirous of acquiring 
a run of land which has not been before occupied, he must 
- send in a sealed tender, according to a form which will be 
supplied to him. In this he will have to set forth a clear 
description of the run for which he applies, and its boundaries ; 
and must state whether—in addition to the amount of rent 
to be fixed according to the capabilities of the run—he is 
willing to offer any, and if any, what amount of premium for 
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the lease. Should two or more persons have applied for 
runs, so that part of one run would include part of another 
ran, the parties applying will be at liberty to offer fresh 
tenders. The proportions of stock beyond the settled dis- 
tricts, when estimating the capabilities of a run, are, that 640 
head of cattle, horses being reckoned as cattle, shall be con- 
sidered equivalent to 4,000 sheep. 

The process of these tenders is as follows:—The tenders 
will be received on the first Monday in every month, and will 
be opened in the presence of officers appointed by the govern- 
ment, who will record the name of the highest tenderer, so as 
to secure the lease to him in the event of the land proving 
available. The description of each run tendered for will then 
be sent to the commissioner of the district in which it is 
situated, and he will report whether it contains any land 
already leased, or under promise of lease, or applied for in any 

€ »ther tender. Should any of these circumstances have arisen, 
fhe commissioner will state what part of the run is available. 

Should the run applied for be available, the acceptance of the 
tender will be duly notified to the applicant, when the premium, 
if any, and the first year’s rent, will be required to be paid 
within sixty days from the date of such notification ; in default 
of which the run will be declared to be again open for selection. 
Until the first year’s rent and premium have been paid, the 
intending lessee is considered to have acquired no right what- 
ever to the occupation of the land tendered for. 

The climate of Victoria is superior to any other in Australia. 
From being the most southerly part of the Australian continent, 
it is naturally the most temperate, and its mountainous cha- 
racter supplies it with health-giving breezes in abundance. A 
south-west wind, bringing clouds from the South Pacific, pre- 
vails for nine months of the year, and these clouds being thrown 
in fleecy volumes against the high lands of the colony, are pre- 
cipitated in copious showers, especially during the winter 
months. Hence, the greater portion of the colony is well 

atered, though it so happens that the gold fields of the Alexe 
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andrine range, lying on the outskirts of the principal mountain 
chain, do not get their share, and the mines are in consequence 
rendered less productive. 

With the delightful temperature thus obtained, the summers 
are never intolerably hot, nor the winters cold. In summer, 
the thermometer rarely marks ninety-five in the shade, and 
even at its greatest indications the heat is not oppressive, as 
there is always a buoyancy in the atmosphere which forbids 
languor. This lightness of the air is characteristic of Australia, 
and arises from its dryness. In England, our summer heats, 
though trifling in comparison with those of Australia, invariably 
produce a sense of frequently intolerable oppression, from the 
atmosphere being at all times surcharged with moisture. In 
Australia this is never the case, persons being able to move 
about, even in the intensest heat, with no more personal dise 
comfort than a pretty profuse perspiration, but without any 
feeling of oppression. 

As in New South Wales, the change of temperature is rapid, 
but never trying to the constitution, even though, as is often 
the case, it is hot during the day, and cold enough at night for 
a thick coàt and a good fire. The hot winds, described under 
the head of New South Wales, prevail also at Port Phillip, but 
rarely continue beyond a few hours, and are productive of little 
inconvenience, never injuring vegetation, as is the case to the 
northward. The winters of Victoria are very mild, without 
snow, but with a slight hoar frost in the morning, just sufficient 
to call up in the mind of the emigrant a reminiscence of the 
country he has left behind. 

In consequence of the abundant pasture, and temperate 
climate, sheep and cattle have greatly improved, and more 
attention has been paid to their breeding than is customary in 
the older portions of the country. The fattening qualities of 
the grass have produced their results no less than the care of 
the sheep-farmer. Sheep will now average upwards of a 
hundredweight each, and cattle of a large size are common. It 
is now found as profitable to produce stock for boiling down as 
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for their wool, and the fattening capabilities of the country are 
being turned to the best account. It will, ere long, be as com- 
mon to see greasy bovine and ovine mountains of flesh in Mel- 
bourne as in Smithfield market—the ouly difference being, that 
im the former locality they are converted into tallow, whilst 
the London fleshly abominations convert their eaters into 
tallow. 

Whether to the agricultarist or the sheep-farmer, Victoria 
offers the most eligible field for industrial suceess. The crops 
of the former are certain, of the first quality, and the extent of 
land available for cultivation is boundless; so that this colony, 
unlike its neighbours, is as pre-eminently an agricultural as a 
wool and gold-producing colony. If, as is frequently the ease, 
the grain of the farmer should be reduced below a remunerative 
price, by the sudden influx of wheat and flour from the west 
coast of South America, Australian wheat will always, strange 
as the assertion may seem, find a remunerative market in 
London—is superior quality over that of America always 
commanding more than the additional cost of freight. When- 
ever it makes its appearance in Mark Lane, it is eagerly caught 
up for the uses of the confectioner in preference to all other. 
Some four years ago, the Australian colonies sent no less than 
250,000 bushels to the London market, averaging 64 Ibe. 
per bushel, the whole of which was purchased at a rate much 
higher than the current one of the day. In general, however, 
the colonial rate is too remunerative to permit of grain being 
exported with advantage, and at times it is highly so from the 
failure of the crops in New South Wales. 

From the fertility ef the soil in the colony, permitting the 
establishment of farms purely agricultural, or nearly so, there 
has arisen an agricultural class, somewhat analogous to the 
yeoman of our own country. Most of the persons composing 
this class were originally of humble grade, and many are now 
wealthy. There are no drawbacks to the success of a farmer 
here, such as prohibit exclusive reliance on agriculture in many 
other parts of Australia. The soil is fertile, the chimate genial, 
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the rain abundant, and the crop certain. However small: the 
capital of the emigrant, with industry he must succeed; whilst 
he is not cut off from companicaship, as is the case with the 
bushmaa of the interior of New South Wales, who may be said 
to be condemned to a kind of perpetual solitude. The Victoria 
farmer is always within reach of eivilization, and it will be his 

own fault if he retragrade from it. l 

There is no part of the world in which a small farmer may 
do so well as in this colony, and there are few parts in which 
more men who began with little or no capital are so numerous 
in proportion to the population, the mejority being shepherds 
who landed in the colony with nothing but their labour on 
which to rely. These, after a few years’ service, contrived to 
save up a small capital, and then turned farmers on their own 
account. 

The population of Melbourne in 1851, was 12,384 males, and 
10,686 females. Total, 23,070. These inhabited 3,055 dwell- 
ings of stone and brick, and 1,018 of wood. They were divided 
as to religion into 10,695 Episcopalians, 2,955 Presbyterians, 
1,630 Wesleyans, 1,560 other Protestants, 5,500 Roman Catho- 
lics, 223 Jews, and 16 Pagans. 

In 1850, the imports of Port Phillip were 744,295/.; the ex- 
ports in the same year were 1,041,796.. ; giving an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of 297,5011. 

The agricultural fertility of the colony may be seen from a 

statement of the crops grown in 1850, in two counties only, 
Bourke and Evelyn. Wheat, 11,807 acres, producing 236,140 
bushels. Barley, 1,818 acres, producing 32,956 bushels. Oats, 
2,282 acres, producing 59,338 bushels. Potatoes, 1,129 acres, 
producing 1,693 tons. Hay, 6,641 acres, producing 9,961 
tons. 
The total population of the colony at the last census, 1851, 
was 77,345, comprising 46,202 males, and 31,143 females. Ot 
these, 5,020 were engaged in commerce, 3,953 in agriculture, 
€,139 in the management of sheep, 1,180 in the management of 
cattle and horses, 369 gardeners, 6,026 other labourers, 3,4" 
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mechanics and artificers, 3,198 female, and 1,412 mgle servants, 
89 clergymen, 105 lawyers, and 151 doctors. _ 

In 1851, the edicational statistics were as follows :—Children 
at school: Church of England, 2,308 ; Presbyterian, 397; Free 
Presbyterian, 61; Wesleyan, 656; Independent, 247; Roman 
Catholic, 1,421. Total, 5,090. 

Since the first edition of this work, in which the above 
statistics were comprised, many interesting particulars relative 
to this splendid colony have reached us, the more important of 
‘which we subjoin :— 

The census returns for the province of Victoria, now before 
us, up to March 1851, these being taken every five years, show 
that the population of Victoria has doubled itself during the 
last quinquennial interval, viz.; from 32,879 to 77,345. These 
numbers do not include the small and diminishing body of the 
aborigines, which, although more numerous formerly, probably 
does not now comprise more than 3,000 individuals within the 
boundaries of the province. 

Since the date of the census in 1851 the repute of the gold 
fields has caused an extraordinary influx of people from the 
adjacent colonies. This is computed to have averaged, since 
the beginning of December 1851, from 6,000 to 8,000 persons 
per month, so that the population, at the present time of 
writing, cannot be much short of 140,000 or 150,000. Of this 
number upwards of 50,000 are computed to be scattered over 
the interior, engaged in the toilsome, irregular, and uncomfort- 
able, but often lucrative occupation of gold digging. We have 
above stated the increase of the population of Melbourne from 
1846 to 1851—the increase of Geelong within the same period 
is still more striking, viz., from 2,065 in 1846, to 8,291 in 1851. 
The attractions of the gold diggings have, however, arrested 
the extension of the towns, which was previously going on at a 
rapid rate, and also the extension of ordinary social industry. 
This, however, must speedily return, as vast numbers who have 
gone to the colony will not encounter either the hard work or 
the demoralized state of society at the diggings. On the other 
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hand, the towns profit largely from the influx of immigrants 
which throng their streets, giving to the inhabitants an ex- 
tensively-increasing and profitable commerce. 

The new colony of Victoria dates its independence of New 
South Wales from the Ist of July 1851, and has commenced 
its independence under circumstances highly auspicious. Inde- 
pendently of its gold mines, the prosperity and capability of 
the colony may be estimated by the proportion of its exports to 
its population, the comparison of which may be made from 
what has been stated ; as well as from the excess of imports 
over exports. We must regard the exports as the independent 
and permanent means in a colony of purchasing the imports, 
and if the former exceed the latter, so much surplus wealth 
must accrue to the colony. When, in addition to the ordinary 
industrial exports which answer the above conditions, we take 
into consideration the millions of gold which have been ex- 
ported from Victoria, it must stand confessed as the most 
inherently rich country on the globe. 

If, taking the duration of the Victoria colony into considera- 
tion—and it is only fifteen years old !—we compare with it the 
condition of the American colonies two centuries back, how 
striking is the difference! and what must not be the resources 
of a colony which can have elaborated such marvellous results 
within so short a space of time! Take, again, the rudeness 
and discomfort of American colonization at that period, as 
compared with the facility, rapidity, and safety of modern 
Australian navigation, what inducements are not held out to 
emigrants! Even take the present disgraceful condition of 
British emigration to America, in which the chances of being 
destroyed by unseaworthy vessels, starvation, and pestilence, 
are nearly as great as are those of reaching the Transatlantic 
shores in safety—and who can hesitate as to which country 
they shall call their adopted home? But when comfort, taste, 
and refinement, keep pace in the Australian colony with its 
industrial ‘developments, there can be little hesitation as to 
which hemisphere those in whose breasts a love of decency and 
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civilization is implanted should direct their steps. The day 
quickly passed in Australia in which discomfort and inelegance . 
could generally be associated with the idea of colonial life. 

Before the discovery of the gold fields, the export produce of 
Victoria was proportionately larger than that which any other 
of our colonies has exhibited. In the year 1850, the exports 
wére in value 1,041,7961, with an average population of 
70,000, or at the rate or 5/. per head for men, women, and 
children. This alone is a proof—not more of the abundant 
resources of the colony, than that means were not wanting for 
the luxuries and enjoyments of social life; and these the 
imports as plainly prove were procured mm an abundance pre- 
viously unknown to the class which now enjoys them. 

Since 1850, the gold discovery, which at first threatened 
seriously to diminish the exports, has, in fact, increased the 
amount, thus almost threatening the colony with a plethora of 
wealth. Ordinary industry has, of course, in so momentous a 
change, been somewhat unsettled, and may yet saffer, but for a 
short period only, when the amount of industrial exports wiil— 
from the vast number of hands which must of necessity turn to 
the ordinary avocations of life—become almost as astonishing 
in the rapidity of its inerease, as have been the products of the 
gold mines themselves. 

To show the increase of exports in the staple article of 
wool alone, we will give the official statement for 1844, viz, 
4,326,229 Ibs. Seven years afterwards, in 1851, the amount of 
wool exported was 16,345,468 lbs., so that this product alone 
had quadrupled. The amount of wool exported in 1850 was a 
trifle more than that in 1851, the difference having been caused 
by the lateness of the wool season in the latter year, the official 
year terminating in the midst of the wool-shipping season. 

The drawback to Victoria, as to the Australian colosive 
generally, is its vicinity to the eonviet colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land. Since the diseovery of gold it has been literally deluged 
with these ruffians, some of whom have been emancipated, 
“hough nearly 1,000 actual prisoners have escaped the vigi- . 
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lance, or rather the neglect of their supervisors; the police of 
Van Diemen’s Land being notoriously inadequate or incapable 
of effectually controlling the convicts confided to their superin- 
tendence. Though the evil does not now enter any of the 
Australian colonies, except the western one, by direct com- 


- munication, yet to all intents and purposes transportation from 
~ the mother country to Van Diemen’s Land is transportation to 
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them also, and more especially to Victoria, from its proximity 
to the convict colony. This mode of inundation with convicts 
is more objectionable than if they were directly sent, as no 
preparation has, nor could be made for their supervision, and 
they are consequently under no control whatever, forming a 
fearful nuisance to their free but involuntary neighbours. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce of Port Phillip thus 
alludes to the present condition of the colony :—“ We are in 
the midst of a race of unexampled progress. Our port is 
crowded with shipping. An exuberant nature has lavished 
upon us unbounded resources. It is for our colonists to meet 
these auspicious circumstances by promptitude, energy, and 
liberality ia the path of improvement, in order that the full 
benefits of our position may be realized.” That position must 
necessarily be a high one, and it is gratifying to see those to 
whom seciety looks up, fully aware of their own social duties, 
end possessed. with a determination to perform them. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THB VICTORIA GOLD FIELDS. 


Discovery of gold—-Streets paved with gold—Another hundredweight— 
Effects on labour—Official returns—Society in danger—Amount of gold 
procured—Ballarat—Mount Alexander—Comparative produce—Condition 
of the diggers—Demagogues—Music at the diggings—Sly grog shops— 
License fees—-Provisions—Bad roads—Bendigo Creek—Direct route to 
Mount Alexander—Lake Omeo—Forest Creek—Gold circulars. 


On the 25th of August 1851, Lieut. Governor Latrobe wrote 
from Melbourne to Earl Grey that large deposits of gold had 
been found in the colony, thus proving the extension of the 
New South Wales gold field throughout the great dividing 
range, Victoria forming its southern extremity. Three locali- 
ties were first discovered,— Clunes diggings, where gold was 
found in an alluvium of decomposed quartz rock; Buninyong, 
or rather Ballarat, by which name the locality is best known, 
where gold was imbedded in compact quartz; and at Deep 
Creek, only sixteen miles from Melbourne, where the precious 
metal was found in contact with slate rock. It was afterwards 
dug up in the city of Melbourne itself. 

Governor Latrobe having issued a proclamation, and made 
arrangements for granting licenses similar to those of New 
South Wales, the population poured forth from the city and 
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surrounding country to the gold fields, which were speedily 
found to be productive even beyond those of the adjoining 
colony. Previous to this discovery, the Melbourne labourers 
had been emigrating in shoals to the Bathurst diggings. This 
was soon checked, and not only so, but the tide has turned,— 
the Port Phillip emigrants have found their way back again, ` 
and with them a considerable portion of the population of New 
South Wales, allured by the superior richness of the Victoria 
mines, and the ease with which they are reached, from their 
vicinity to the city. 

In addition to the above localities, gold was now found 
a mile from Geelong—at Mount Disappointment — at the 
Pyrenees—a valuable copper mine was found at Deep Creek, 
whilst exploring for gold—and finally, the people of Mel- 
bourne began to break up the streets, which were macadamized 
with quartz pebbles brought from the gold localities, Gold, as 
might have been expected, was found, so that Melbourne may 
fairly lay claim to the honour of having had its streets paved 
with gold. 

Gold was next found on the Plenty, a river in the county of 
Bourke, and the productiveness of the former mines began to 
be confirmed. The Plenty gold field was ascertained to extend 
over many miles, the metal being embedded in sandstone and 
slate, intersected with perpendicular veins of quartz. It was 
next discovered at Strathlodden; and in another search near 
Geelong, a lead mine was found. 

An old Californian miner now offered, for a reward of 200%, 
to shew the Government where gold was to be found in abun- 
dance within fifty miles of Melbourne. Dr. Burcher, a Ger- 
man geologist, now set about investigating the rocks of the 
colony, and soon saw enough to convince him that the precious 
metal was all but universal. The investigation turned out 
highly advantageous in other respects; for, from not being 
suspected to be a mineral colony at all, it was discovered that 
Victoria abounded in slate, coal, marble, silver, and copper; 
the coal being in the vicinity of the city, 
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The Ballarat mines were next discovered, and they turned 
out so productive, that the others were for the most patt 
abandoned. These mines, which are now known by the above 
name, are at Buninyong, forty-five miles from Geelong, and 
sixty-eight from Melbourne. By the lst of October, 20,0007. 
worth of gold had found its way into Melbourne from this 
place alone. 

Gold was now found at Mount Wellington and Mount 
Alexander in such quantities that the city began to be de- 
serted, the sailors in the harbour running away from their 
ships at every opportunity ; the Thomas Sparks, a large 
merchantman, having only the captain, mate, and two ap- 
prentices left. And they did not run without cause. On one 
day, at the commencement of October, intelligence was brought 
that some parties had found half a hundredweight of gold, 
almost in a heap; and whilst the extra of the newspaper which 
circulated the intelligence was actually being printed, another 
report was confirmed of a hundredweight having been found 
by a party of fourteen; thus rivalling the famous hundred- 
weight of the New South Wales diggings. 

An escort was now established for the purpose of bringing 
the gold safely from the mines, which were turning out more 
productive than ever. A party of four had gained in a month 
sixty pounds’ weight of gold, valued at upwards of 2,000. 
One man obtained sixteen pounds’ weight in a day, and another 
got 90/. worth, with no better washing implement than a tin 
dish. | 

At Ballarat, the richest yield of gold was obtained from a 
stratum of blue clay, at a depth of from two to nine feet; this 
was chiefly on sloping banks, the strata being there the 
thickest. New localities now turned up, and the country was 
explored for thirty miles, all containing gold. It was also 
found at the Anakie Hills and Batesford, in a line of country 
forty miles south-east of Ballarat; in Anderson’s Creek, on the 
Yarra, ninety miles east of Ballarat, this evidently belonging 

a separate auriferous range. The Wardiyallock range, 
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the upper branches of Mount Ewen Creek, Fiery Creek, and 
the Hopkins River, were also found to contain gold. When 
searching for gold, coal was again discovered within ten miles 
of Portland Bay; these coal discoveries being scarcely less 
important than the golden ones. 

By November 1851, the gold fields of Victoria had yielded 
‘gold to the value of 220,000 ; the weekly escort brought down 
from five to six thousand ounces, of which the Ballarat mines 
yielded 2,000 ounces weekly. The number of persons at the 
mines was now about 15,000—a small number for so large a 
product. The largeness of the product is not, however, to be 
wondered at when we take the instances of individual success 
recorded. Seven men obtained nine pounds of gold in one day; 
four got four pounds; another party of four, three and three- 
quarter pounds, &c., every stream turning out a Pactolus. 
Labour was now at a stand-still, shops were being closed, and 
the towns were deserted by persons of all classes and occu- 
` pations, for the purpose of joining in the general scramble after 
gold. Printers absconded from the newspaper-offices, no wages 
sufficing to tempt their stay, and the papers had to be aban- 
doned, or brought out in a diminished size. 

Victoria was now fast outstripping New South Wales in the 
value of its gold produce. In the first week of December, 
12,000 ounces came to Sydney, valued at 39,0007. In the last 
week of November, 13,000 ounces, value 42,000/., were sent to 
Melbourne and Geelong, and more would have been sent but 
that means of conveyance were wanting. 

A separate escort was now put on for Mount Alexander, 
which was beginning to yield large quantities; the first escort 
brought down 1,000 ounces. The Mount Alexander diggings © 
‘become now so famous and productive, that the Ballarat miners 
began to leave their locality ; not that their own mines were 
exhausted, but that the other yielded the precious metal more 
easily, and in greater abundance. 

By the 10th of December, the yieid had become astonishing, 
considering the small number of hands. ‘fhe whole dividins 
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range between New South Wales and Victoria, known as the 
Snowy Mountains, was one vast gold field. Neither labour nor 
carts could be readily got for the escort service. The Mel- 
bourne Herald, of the 10th of December, stated that a ton and a 
half of gold was waiting in Commissioner Powlett’s tent for the 
escort. At Mount Alexander, a man obtained eighty pounds 
weight of gold in a single hour! and on the 20th of December, 
there had been collected, in Victoria alone, ten tons, two hun- 
dred weights, eighty-two pounds, ten ounces, of gold! The 
produce of one week was, from Mount Alexander, 23,750 oz., 
from Ballarat, 2,224 oz. only, as the miners were rapidly leaving 
for Mount Alexander, and from Geelong, 682 oz., making a 
total for the week’s product, of 26,656 oZ. or one ton, two hun- 
dred and twenty-one pounds, four ounces. 

Gold was now discovered at Albury, on the river Murray, 
and by Mr. Oakden, in Gipps Land, but new fields were little 
cared about, as it was evidently impossible to exhaust the old 
old ones by any number of hands likely to be placed upon 
them. 

On the 20th of December, the following official account was 
published :— 

In the Banks of Melbourne and Geelong, on the 19th of No- 
vember, there were 42,060 oz. of gold, of the value of 126,0004. 

In private hands, in Melbourne and Geelong, 8,000 oz., value 
24,000. 

Amount by escort, Nov. 19,—10,138 oz., value 30,4142, 

Amount by escort, Nov. 26,—12,106 oz., value 36,3184. 

Amount by escort, Dec. 3,— 16,669 oz., value 50,0072. 

Amount by escort, Dec. 10,—26,656 oZ., value 79,9682. 

Amount by escort, Dec. 17,—19,492 oZ., value 58,4762. 

Amount estimated to have been brought in by private con- 
veyance,—28,353 oZ., value 85,0592. 

Amount estimated in the hands of diggers on the gold field, 
80,000 oZ., value 240,0002. 

Making an aggregate of 243,414 oz., or 20,282 lbs. 10 oZ., or 
202 cwt. 82 lbs. 10 oz., or 10 tons, 2 cwt. 82 lbs. 10 oz. This 
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estimate was given when the gold mines had scarcely three 
months before been known to be in existence. 

The extraordinary yield of gold now began to tell in England, 
In April and May, six ships arrived in London—with eight tons 
of gold on board, in addition to what had previously been re- 
ceived. It was now estimated that the annual yield of Victoria 
would be five millions, and that of New South Wales three 
millions. 

The disorganization of society in the colony was, as might 
have been expected, great; and the want of hands for ordinary 
labour was severely felt. Added to this, the number of reck- 
less spirits who had been drawn together from all parts, and 
especially from the neighbouring convict colony of Van Die- 
men’s Land, was considerable, and they shewed symptoms of 
resisting the law, whieb, from the absence of an adequate mili- 
tary force, the authorities had no power of enforcing had it been ` 
resisted, whilst the police force, following the example of those 
whose lives and property they had been appointed to guard, 
had gone off bodily to the diggings. Happily the good sense 
of the majority had prevailed, and order has been preserved, 
though not without the manifestations of disorder. 

A circumstance now occurred in the colony which presents a 
caricature of our monetary system. One escort took back from 
Melbourne to Mount Alexander, 50,000/. in bank-notes, not 
worth 50,000 farthings intrinsically, for the purchase of that 
amount of solid gold. Note engravers and printers in the 
colony are represented as not being able to make bank-notes 
fast enough for the demand, and one bank had actually to 
borrow notes from a neighbouring colony. 

By the beginning of February, in the present year, not less 
than 20,000 people had arrived at the Victoria mines from the 
neighbouring colonies. In consequence of this, the production 
- of gold was consequently greater, and the weekly estimate was 
20,000 oz., or at the rate of 1,000,000 oz. per annum. The 
total exports of the colony at this date had reached nearly a 
million. Gold has begun also to be found in considerablr 
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quantities at Wardy Yallock, Mounts Macedon and Cole, also 
in the vicinity of the capital, and in the Western Port district. 

Wages are now very high. Reapers could only be engaged 
at 28s. per day, and they, with commenable good feeling, 
worked rather for the sake of saving the crops than for the 
wages. Servants, when they condescend to remain as such, 
demand, and obtain, 60/. a year, and food. This cannot last, 
or ruin must come upon all the industrial pursuits of the 
colony. From the impracticability of getting men to attend to 
flocks and herds, these are almost unsaleable. In short, whilst 
the gold-hunters are flourishing, the agricultural and pastoral 
interests are perishing. 

The following resumé of the progress of the Victoria gold 
fields. written up to the latest advices, will give a detailed 
account of all that is at present known relative to the produc- 
tion of the Victoria gold fields. 

The first gold escort from Ballarat was sent down on the 
lst of October 1851, and brought down 960 ounces. On the 
19th of November 1851, the first Mount Alexander escort came 
down, and the total escort returns of the day from the two gold 
fields was 10,138 ounces. The quantity still increased, and on 
the 10th of December following had reached 26,656 ounces. 
It then fell off, and for some weeks the return was from 11,000 
to 12,000 ounces. The total quantity brought down by escort 
up to the 26th of February 1852, was 234,364 ounces. That 
this return was greatly below the real production was proved 
by the Custom-house return of exports to the 28th of February, 
as having been despatched by ships to England and Sydney, 
the total of which was 455,061 ounces, or nearly double the. 
escorted quantity. 

Further inquiries revealed also that on the 2nd of March 
following there were lying in the colonial treasury 83,030 
ounces, and in the banks in Melbourne and Geelong 61,199 
ounces. This made a total ascertained production of 549,270 
ounces. It was also estimated that 24,000 ounces were held by 
vivate individuals, diggers, &c. in the towns, and that 80,000 
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ounces additional had been produced, and was lying at the 
diggings, allowing an average of two ounces each to 40,006 
diggers. Leaving out the large quantity which had left over- 
land and by sea in the hands of diggers without any record of 
the amounts, the estimated amount was 104,000 ounces, which, 
added to the official amount, gives a total of 653,270 ounces, 
which, at the English standard price, has a value of 2,546,8210. 
produced in little more than five months. Later accounts, up 
to April 1851, state the amount of Victoria alone at upwards of 
three millions. There now upwards of 50,000 people at the 
mines, a considerable portion of whose produce now finds its 
way eastward, especially to the Spanish settlements in the 
Phillipine Islands, where Australian gold sells as high as 
4l. 10s. the ounce. 

Since this volume first went to press, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Melbourne has given a detailed account of the pro- 
gress of gold discovery in that province, an abstract of which is 
well worth preserving as a record of one of the most important 
events of modern times. 

When Mr. Hargreaves, as has been before recorded, returned 
from California, confident in the existence of gold in the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales, and his sagacity had been 
completely justified by the result, the colonists of Victoria, 
equally confident in the prognostications of the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke—from whom Mr. Hargreaves had in no small degree 
drawn his inspirations—immediately set about investigating the 
auriferous character of their own colony. The soil, on trial, 
yielded the expected treasure, and a general excitement for 
some time reigned throughout the settlement. ‘“ Prospecting” 
was vigorously carried on throughout the whole province, 
stimulated by the offer of two hundred guineas to the successful 
discoverer of a workable mine. Rumours of successful dis- 
covery floated down at intervals from many a hill, dale, and 
winding creek of the interior, and frequent samples of gold 
began to be exhibited in claim of the reward, which, however, 
never appears to have been given. 
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In August 1851, a number of persons had established them- 
selves as gold diggers on Anderson’s Creek, and many of the 
townspeople gratified their curiosity by visiting the “ Victoria 
gold fields” In the month of September the attention of the 
colonists was seriously directed to the westward, where the 
locality of Ballarat was beginning to acquire a Californian 
reputation. In this month the Government weekly escort was 
established from this place to Geelong and Melbourne; and, 
shortly afterwards, a license-fee of thirty shillings per month, 
as in New South Wales, was imposed upon all intending diggers 
for the privilege of searching for and gathering the gold. 

In October, 7,000 persons were congregated at Ballarat on 
an area of something less than a square mile. At first this 
process was simply that of washing the surface gravel, which 
occasionally yielded considerable fragments of gold, but afforded 
on the average but indifferent remuneration. The subjacent 
pipeclay, of a light bluish grey hue, was soon found to yield 
more abundantly. The perforations extended to a depth of 
thirty feet, and the labour was severe in breaking through a 
coarse gravel, filled with large nodules of quartz cemented by 
an infiltration of ironstone. In this celebrated “ blue clay,” the 
gold was found in irregular veins, sometimes in “specks” or 
fragments so large as to be distinctly visible to the workman 
when their bed was laid open by the pick. 

At Ballarat, however, success was very far from general, and 
“ prospecting went on in other quarters till in October also the 
superior riches of the Mount Alexander district became known, 
when Ballarat was speedily thrown in the shade, and great. 
numbers of miners migrated to the former locality, which has ; 
ever since maintained its celebrity. At the present time, 50,000 
persons are congregated in the vicinity of the Mount, at spots 
bearing diverse names, but all equally productive. The draw- 
back to the full development of the riches of the locality is the 
want of water for a great portion of the year, many having to 
cart the soil for five or ten miles before they can meet with a 
sufficient quantity of water for washing. 
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The vicinity of Mount Alexander soon becomes dry, and the 
rains do not set in till June; so that, from the fact of many — 
persons having been accumulating vast heaps of soil in anti- 
cipation of the rains, a great yield of gold may confidently 
be expected, notwithstanding the rude and inefficient means 
adopted for the extraction of the precious metal. 

The immense export of gold from this district does not permit 
the smallest doubt as to the inherent riches of the soil. If a 
comparison be instituted between the mines of Victoria and 
those of Europe or South America, the result will be vastly in 
favour of the Australian mines, notwithstanding that in the for- 
mer old mines all the skill which science can afford is brought to 
bear on the pursuit—whilst the process at the Australian mines 
is the rudest imaginable. In Brazil, the most expensive ma- 
chinery is engaged in extracting an ounce of gold from a ton of 
stone. In the richest of the Russian mines, the produce is 
not more than a pound troy to 140 tons of material—in some 
to 190 tons, and in others to 210 tons of diluvium. In Victoria, 
the miners grumble if they cannot obtain at least an ounce of 
gold from a single cart load of soil, even by their rude methods, 
which probably waste double that which is collected. In thou- 
sands of cases, more than this is gained in a morning before 
break fast. 

At Mount Alexander the diggings present much the same 
geological features as the Ballarat mines, the older rocks pre- 
dominating. Quartz is no doubt the original as well as the 
prevailing matrix. The gold, in a variety of forms and dimen- 
sions, is found in or near the masses of quartz rock which 
frequently obtrude on the surface, or it is mixed with or 
subjacent to quartz in another form, viz., that of the gravel 
into which, by the action of water, and from other causes, the 
masses of rock have been reduced. 

As compared with most gold in the native state, that from 
Ballarat and Mount Alexander is remarkably pure and dense, 
being in general purer than standard gold; much of that which 
comes to this country being worth upwards of 4/. per ounce. 
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The following admirable resumé of the condition of the gold 
miners has recently reached us from the colony, and forms a 
fitting pendant to what we have already advanced relative to 
the locality of the mines. It is from a most trustworthy source, 
and will render our subject complete on all points which can 
interest the intending emigrant. 

“ Turning from the locale of the diggings to the morale of 
the diggers, I can, from personal experience and without the 
least hesitation, affirm, that the tales of robbery and violence 
are very much distorted and magnified. When it is considered 
that a mass of some forty thousand souls is here assembled, 
very many of them coming fresh from an association with pro- 
fessed criminals, amongst whom robbery is a boast, and a deed 
of violence a recommendation, it is not at all surprising that 
some unlawful acts should be committed; but in a town 
population of like amount, guarded by a well-disciplined pro- 
tective force, and avenged by a cunning detective, similar acts 
would be committed. At the diggings, moreover, I contend 
that, taking the amount of population, there is not a fourth 
part of the crime committed that there is in any town on the 
Australian continent; and yet there is, in the one case, the 
almost total absence of police protection and of household 
security; whilst, on the other, bricks and mortar, and solid 
doors, interpose between the thief and his plunder, and daily 
and nightly patrols are on the watch. In fact, I have often 
been astonished, in passing some of the stores, that the tempta- 
tions to robbery which they offer have not more frequently been 
taken advantage of. I have remarked the sides of some stores 
composed of nothing more than a few gunny bags sewn so. 
loosely together that between the interstices might be seen 
shirts of calico, woollen, and serge; trousers, belts, and all the 
other paraphernalia so dear to the digger’s heart. These would 
require only one thrust of a knife to change ownership, whilst 
the thief need be under no dread of detection. As to the 
Lynch law, that exists only in name, no one instance having, 

“set, occurred. Some few designing men have endeavoured, 
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for their own purposes, to introduce this odious system under 
the more genial name of self-protection; but, thanks to the 
good sense, manly feeling, and true British spirit of the diggers, 
the proposition was scouted with all the contempt and loathing 
it deserved. Even the publicly-made assertion of one of the 
self-named leaders of the diggers, that ‘ the Government were 
prepared to wink at a certain amount of Lynch law,’ did not in 
any way turn them from their honest purpose of appealing only 
to the law of the land, though the agents of that law were few 
amongst them, and though its proverbially strong arm was 
weakened by distance. 

« After much consideration and inquiry I have come to the 
conclusion that nearly the whole of this outcry of the insecurity 
of life and property at the diggings has originated with a few 
only—men of a low mental calibre, who, in ordinary and peace- 
able times, struggle in vain against insignificance, to which their 
want of sterling talent dooms them; and whose only chance of 
rising into notoriety is, consequently, in the turmoil and dis- 
turbance of troublous times. To such as these it thus becomes 
an object to cause discontent, and to foment anarchy and dis- 
cord, as, like the bubbles of noxious gas that rise to the surface 
of some pestilential pool only after strong agitation, these men, 
by their aptness at stringing together a few clap-trap phrases, 
manage thus to raise themselves to a position which they 
dignify by the name of a leader of the people. Some of these 
are acted on simply by a love of notoriety, but some few have a 
still deeper object. Penniless in purse, and almost without a 
standing in society, by thrusting themselves forward as the 
mouthpiece of the people, in delegations to the Government, to 
the officers of which they are as obsequious in the bureau as 
they are insolent in the face of a public meeting, a desperate 
game for place is played, in the hope their influence may be 
deemed valuable to meet the storm which they themselves 
have raised. 

“ So far as I have seen of the diggings, the days are spent 7 
toil and the night in rest, except only in the neighbourhoor 
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some of the sly grog shops, in which scenes of drunkenness ants 
debauchery may be sometimes witnessed. As the sun sets, the 
diggers retire from work, and the savoury smell from a thousand 
frying-pans indicate the kind of employment to which they next 
devote themselves. No sooner is the evening meal finished 
than some bugler strikes up some lively or well-known air, at 
the conclusion of which some rival performer advances his 
claims to superiority. At the conclusion of his essay, during 
which there has been the most profound silence, loud shouts of 
applause greet him from the tents around him, whilst those in 
the neighbourhood of his antagonist answer by mocking, by 
good-humoured cheers, joined by recommendations to ‘ lie 
down,’ and ‘shut up.’ Anon the first bugler again com- 
mences, and instantly there is silence, and when he concludes 
his friends cheer, whilst the neighbours of his rival pass some 
playful commentary on his performance. In this ,way the 
rivalry is kept up for some time, till the buglers get tired and 
bid each other good-night, leaving the silence to be disturbed 
only by the barking of dogs, the neighing of horses, and the 
firing of guns. One night we were amused by three players on 
the cornopean at different parts of the creek, who replied to 
each other, one selecting English, another Irish, and the third 
Scotch airs; I need not tell you what a beautiful effect this had, 
especially as after each air a volley was fired, almost with mili- 
tary precision, in the quarter whence the musician gave forth 
his sweet notes. Hore’s brass band has latterly been playing 
for an hour or so every evening, and the shout that greeted, 
each time as it was concluded, must have rather astonished the 
knowing-looking old opossums in the gum trees on the ranges 
overhead. Did you ever see an opossum on a moonlight night 
hitting in the fork of an apple tree looking at you as you rode 
py? The gaze of amazement and curiosity which they give, is 
perfectly inimitable; and I often fancy what a rich treat it 
would be, if one could only catch a glance at three or four of 
^e old men ‘possums, squatting in solemn conclave on the 

1 above the creek, and mark the knowing, but inquiring 
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look of the queer old customers, at the unusual scene below 
them. 

“ Picture to yourself some forty thousand souls, for so many 
there must be, all resting under tents, the ends of which are 
triced up in hot weather to catch any passing breeze, many of 
them unguarded by a dog, and sleeping ag sound as men who 
labour hard through the day always sleep, and then wonder, 
not that there are the few trifling depredations that we hear of, 
but that these are not far, very far, more. But, in truth, any 
person who keeps himself quiet and orderly, has little fear of 
being molested or disturbed; it is only those who, hankering, 
after drink, resort to the sly grog shops, that are in danger of 
being robbed; and these, thrusting themselves into bad com- 
pany, cannot expect aught else than to pay the penalty of it. 
To such as these, but small compassion can be extended ; they 
know the danger they brave, as all are well acquainted with 
the fact that the lazy, the criminal, and the scheming make 
these tents their resort. This fact is well known to the 
authorities on the diggings, and too much credit cannot be 
given to the commissioners for the exertions they make to put 
down these sinks of iniquity. Hardly a day passes without at 
least one of these tents being burnt by the police, whilst some 
days witness two or three conflagrations. 

“& When you come to consider the large number of men that 
the gold commissioner is called upon to overlook, and the very 
small constabulary force that is placed at his disposal, you will 
naturally think, with many others, that if he be active in his 
exertions, his whole time will be consumed in hunting up sly 
grog shops. As it is from these that springs the crime we have 
upon the diggings, it is naturally a first duty to keep a sharp 
eye upon them; and nothing but the most continuous activity 
could be of any avail to check an evil which, with the slightest 
negligence, would speedily swell itself to an extent that would 
destroy the last ruins that remain of the social fabric. But, in 
addition to his duty, the commissioner has the task of collectin~ 
the license fees; and to him the numerous disputes which ¢ 
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amongst the diggers are referred for arbitration. Putting down 
the grog shops, and settling disputes, leave but small time for 
the collection of licenses, especially as a very large demand is 
made upon the commissioner’s time by the returns he has to 
furnish to Government, and which he has to draw out himself. 

“Thus it is by yo means extraordinary that only a very 
small proportion of diggers have paid the license fee; the only 
chance of calling the men to account being when settling a 
dispute at a water-hole, when those employed at the different 
cradles are called on for their licenses. With these they are of 
„course provided, for the nonce. I have been at some con- 
siderable pains to learn the proportion which those who have 
taken out licenses bear to those who are working without 
them; and I really think, although you may perhaps deem my 
estimation out of all proportion, that not more than one-tenth 
of the diggers have paid the fee. Many have been up to the 
commissioner's tent to take out their license, and, after dancing 
attendance for two or three days, have been unable to get it, 
and have at length given up in despair all hope of obtaining 
it, and set to work without it. Finding themselves unmolested 
by commissioner ‘or police, they have considered that the 
thirty shillings per month was as well in their pockets as in the 
coffers of the Government, especially as they got nothing in 
return, and thus they have continued to the present time. 
Others, more wide awake to the system, have saved themselves 
the waste of time of going to the commissioners, and have con- 
tinued to work since their arrival without paying, but with 


an intention to pay whenever applied to. As to the com- — 


missioners visiting the holes, the thing is out of the question, 


as they are so scattered that a week would find but a very _ 


small portion of their charge visited; neither is it to be ex- 
pected that the diggers should waste three or four days in 
every month in their endeavour to pay the tax. I hear that 
it is the intention of Government to remedy this part of the 
“il, by appointing an officer to be attached to each com- 

uoner for the sole purpose of granting licenses. If this 
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were the case, I feel convinced that the large majority of the 
diggers would readily pay the license fee, and would not ever 
object to going for it, provided that no more than one day was 
to be lost to obtain it. When such an arrangement shall have 
been made, the man who refuses to pay will be set down as a 
schemer and an interloper, and to save his own reputation with 
those surrounding him, will be compelled to do as they have 
done before him. 

“With an increase in the amount received, we may na- 
turally anticipate an increase in the police force of the diggings, 
and thus will be provided an additional means of discovering 
those who shirk the payment of the fee. 

“To give anything like an accurate guess at the daily 
amount of gold raised, would be absolutely impossible, for it is 
so variable that the return of one day is no guide whatever to 
that of another. Besides this, fully two-thirds of the diggers 
are unable to wash as they would do if there were plenty of 
water in the creek. Many of these are now employed at dry 
digging, or nuggetting as it is called here, in holes already 
sunk, saving, perhaps, a little of the choicest earth, which they 
bring home with them to wash in a tin dish, and setting aside 
the likely-looking stuff for the time when the cradle can be 
brought into operation. These are just making enough to 
clear themselves, with perhaps a trifle to spare, looking forward 
to the rainy season to pay them. Others, again, are prospecting, 
or sinking holes in the various gullies which give promise ot 
gold; many of them have been eminently successful, and many 
localities have been discovered which will turn out a very large 
amount of gold when water shall be more plentiful. Thus all 
are in good heart, knowing well that, with the first fall of rain, 
a rich harvest awaits them. Even as it is now, every man may 
obtain a good day’s wages if he chooses to stick hard to work, 
with of course the chance of falling upon a pocket if he should 
be in luck. Thus it is that the amount of gold procured still 
continues so large. 

“ And with respect to this amount, I am in a position to 
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prove that not one-half of the gold raised on the diggings 


‘reaches Melbourne by the escort; fully one-half of the pro- 


duce of the mines, if not more, is brought into town by in- 
dividuals; and many a poor travel-worn devil, for whom one 


` would not give sixpence, may be met upon the road having on 


his person gold to the amount of some hundreds. This again 
shows the state of suciety to be not quite so bad as it is repre- 
sented to be; for were crime so rife as reported, the roads 
would be infested with depredators, and hardly a traveller 
allowed to pass without paying toll to the knights of the road. 
Your humble servant, for instance, brought down gold to a 
very large amount for his friends, and having rather more 
confidence than ordinary in the general honesty of the human 
kind, might have fallen an easy prey to any bushranging 
adventurer, his only offensive weapon being a light riding- 
whip, his only arms a small pocket-pistol, of a restorative 
instead of a destructive character. 

“ That large amounts still remain up at the mines, in the 
hands of individuals, is also certain, for many persons have a 
habit of planting their gold in some secure spot, gradually 
adding to their store, until it accumulates to such an amount 
as will enable them to follow the bent of their respective 
aspirations. 

On these last two points I shall be able to give you some 
further information hereafter, after more extended inquiry, as 
I purpose returning to the diggings in a few days for a longer 
stay and a more comprehensive inquiry than I have yet made. 

“Coming now to the prices asked for provisions at the 
diggings, I find that a writer in the Argus has anticipated 
what I was myself about to remark. The charges are, on an 
average, about one hundred per cent. on Melbourne prices; 
the more necessary the article the greater the cost. This is 
owing almost entirely to the high rate of carriage; for, with 
roads in such a fearful state as our paternal Government leave 
them, the journey becomes a tedious and also a dangerous one, 
and many of the carriers who have once been the road cannot 
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be prevailed upon at any price to face it again. The bridges 
on the route are all insecure and dangerous to the last degree, 
vhat over the Coliban threatening to sink with every loaded 
team that passes over it; whilst many of the water-courses in 
heavy boggy soil will become impassable in winter. The diggers 
are now almost at a stand-still for want of rain, but when rain 
comes, I much fear that the road will in many places be im- 
passable, and that. the mines will have to be deserted from the . 
impossibility of procuring supplies. All this has been known 
for some time—has been canvassed by the press, and talked 
ever by the people—and yet our Government do nothing. 
Like Mr. James Macarthur, they adopt the motto, ‘ stare super 
antiquas vias ;’ and as long as an additional use of the whip can 
bring down the escort, and put 3004 or 400/. into the Govern- 
ment money-box, the executive will remain perfectly quiescent. 
I certainly do not like to join in the ery of a mob, and should 
feel rather inclined to take a lenient view of the acts of the 
Government, when I found that a general yell was set up 
against them, for this invariably looks like factious opposition. 
In the present instance, however, the mismanagement of what 
has been done, and the total neglect of what should have been 
done .by the executive, is so glaring, so manifestly opposed to 
all that we have a right to expect from a good Government, that 
I should be acting the part of a traitor to the best interests of 
the colony did I attempt to lay the blame on the shoulders 
of any but those who deserved it. Hitherto the Government 
have incurred the responsibility only of having given the 
diggers dear food; in a few months the ghosts of famished 
hundreds will call for judgment upon them, whilst the execra- 
tions of ruined thousands will ring in their ears, and bid them 
to a fearful reckoning. 

“ That the present amount of population at the diggings will 
be able to find food during the winter is admitted on all hands 
to be impossible, unless some improvement be made in the 
mode of transit; and even then it is doubtful if a sufficiency of 
carriage can be found. It will be then that we shall have to 
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fear the social disorganization that is now spoken of; it will 
pe then that robbery and crime, goaded on by hunger, will 
stalk abroad; it will be then that the bowie-knifed and rifled 
Lynch will make his appearance; whilst our dozy executive 
will lie snugly ensconced behind the red-coated regiments of the 
mother-country, and look calmly on the anarchy that their 
torpid policy has educed.” 

Since the above was received, a new gold locality has been 
discovered in the Bendigo Creek—still in the vicinity of Mount 
Alexander—which bids fair to equal that celeprated deposit of 
wealth. The following communication will show the con- 
dition of this, as well as what is being done to render access to 
the various gold fields easy :— 

“ I had hoped to have been able at once to have launched 
out into a description of Bendigo, threwing aside the politique 
of the mines for another period; but as I am aware that news 
is of more importance to you than any mere descriptive com- 
mentary, Iam again compelled to turn to that with which I 
had erroneously imagined myself finished. Hardly will you 
be prepared for the announcement that the Government is 
bestirring itself, not giving the short, gasping snort, the lazy 
turn, or the indolent yawn that betokens a wakening, but 
actually starting up info full life and vigour, and working away 
as manfully as if it had never in its existence been caught 
napping. We have had a regular stir about the roads; not 
only have at least eighty men been employed making the road 
from the commissioner’s, at the junction of Forest and Barker’s 
Creeks, but orders have been given by Mr. Wright, the chief 
commissioner, that reserves should be made for roads through 
the diggings, so as to leave thoroughfares to and from such 
places as may require them. This is a piece of forethought for 
which, to tell you the truth, judging from other matters, I had 
not given the commissioners credit. The trees on either side of 
these lines are to be marked, and those in the centre to be 
removed, making a roadway sixty-six feet wide. No holes are 
to be allowed to be sunk within seventeen feet of the roadway, 
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so that a clear space will be left on each side for regular and 
continuons lines of tents; a very great advantage, not only as 
regards regularity, but also for the purposes of protection. 
Mr. Chauncey, a gentleman lately from Adelaide, has been 
specially engaged to survey and mark out these lines, and 
they will be made as soon as the state of the labour market 
will permit. All this has been brought about by a petition on 
the subject, which was presented to the resident commissioner, 
after having been signed by a large majority of the diggers on 
the Upper Forest Creek. Although I may have gained the 
reputation of a grumbler, having hitherto—more pity that it 
should be so—found nothing»whereon to say a word of praise, 
I am now perfectly willing to concede to Mr. Wright every 
credit for the attention he has paid to this petition, but also to 
add that he has greatly enhanced the boon he has conferred by 
the promptness with which he has acted. 

“ I feel convinced that you will be pleased to make public 
the announcement that the Government are progressing rapidly 
with the diggings’ road. From the commissioner’s, several 
embankments have been made across some of the blind gullies 
on the route, the sidlings have been levelled, and the roadway 
generally freed of obstructions. Over the mouth of Friar’s 
Creek, where the road crosses, a bridge, after the primitive 
style that I have mentioned in my first letter, has been thrown, 
but I am afraid that the cross logs which form the roadway 
have not been securely pinned, if at all, and, if such be the 
case, they will not last long. Where the road turns off from | 
the diggings towards Kyneton, great improvements have been 
made; several very nasty pinches and dangerous watercourses : 
have been either filled in, or have had bridges thrown over ` 
them. At one spot in particular—I allude to the junction of 
the Forest and Friar’s Creek roads—a great and beneficial 
alteration has been made. The road to Forest Creek here 
branched off to the right, winding round an exceedingly dane * 
gerous sidling hill; to avoid this, it was usual to take the 
Friar’s Creek road for a short distance, and then turn off to tb- 
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right round a sidling range, only a whit less dangerous than 
that which was thus avoided. Now, however, the road is 
carried straight on, a good substantial bridge having been 
built over the watereourse or creek, the high banks of which 
rendered the dangerous round I have alluded to absolutely 


necessary. 

“ Further than this spot the road-makers have not yet got, 
but compared with ordinary government work, the men have 
not got on amiss. From the commissioner's to the spot I have 
alluded to, is about nine miles, and a month has scarcely elapsed 
since the work was commenced. I passed along this road on 
the Wednesday following the twoedays’ rain, and I can assure 
you, that you citizens of Melbourne would have envied us the 
yoad. That which had only a few days previously been dust to 
the depth of five and six, and even eighteen inches, had been 
firmly bound together by the rain, and presented a smooth 
hard surface, that it was a perfect pleasure to trot over. The 
large quantity of ironstone that mixes with the soil of the 
ranges, may perhaps explain this. I can only confess that I 
was most agreeably surprised, as from the dust of the previous 
week, I had naturally anticipated having to wade through a 
perfect slough. 

“ Neither have the aythorities been backward in providing for 
the security of the lives and property of the diggers. Six new 
stations are to be formed, viz., at Bendigo, at Friar’s Creek, at 
the Loddon River, at the Adelaide Gully, at Golden Point, 
and at the Sawpit Gully on the Melbourne road. The last of 
these stations will be a most important one, as here the roads 
to Bendigo, the Forest, and Friar’s Creeks diverge from the 
main Melbourne line, and it is proposed to station a police 
magistrate here. Your correspondent has already informed 
you that a notice is to be conspicuously exhibited here, warn- 
ing all parties to at once take out licenses, or that having 
passed this spot they will be liable to be seized. The chief 
duty of the assisting commissioner here will be to issue licenses, 
and by such a course of proceeding, much inconvenience and 
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probable expense will be saved to the digger, who now must 
actually be on the diggings, and therefore be liable to be 
apprehended, before he can reach a commissioner's to take out 
a license; the delay consequent upon having to wait the 
leisure of a commissioner with so many other calls upon his 
time, will also be avoided. I hear that a police magistrate is 
also to be located at Bendigo; these, with the one now sta- 
tioned at the Forest Creek, will make three police magistrates, 
and the advantage of separating the revenue and police depart- 
ments are too obvious to require me to dwell at any length 
upon them. Suffice it to say that the diggers would fancy 
they had but small justice, if Mr. Commissioner A. were to be 
the informer one day with Mr. Commissioner B. as judge, and 
on the following day Mr. Commissioner B. were to be the 
informer, with Mr. Commissioner A. for judge. 

“ At each of the above stations are to be placed an assistante 
commissioner, an inspector, a clerk, a watch-house keeper, 8 
corporal and two troopers of mounted police, and two corporals 
and fourteen men of foot police; besides which, at the Bendigo 
Creek and Sawpit Gully, a number of pensioners will be sta- 
tioned. An estimate of the expense of the work required to 
be done in erecting these stations has been sent in, and from all 
I can hear there is every probability of tts being commenced at 
once. Thus then you see the prospects of the miners for the 
winter have already become more cheering, and the energy of 
the officials has given additional force to the operations of the 
diggers. They see their safety and their comfort looked after, 
and the gloomy forebodings of what awaited them in the 
winter, are gradually passing away. They no longer dread 
being cut off from their supplies by the impassable state of the Ț 
road; they no longer fear that the gold which they earn by 
day will be wrested from them at night; and strength is thus 
given to their arms, while vigour is added to their search. In 
all this there is much food for consideration, and he who looks 
on warmly may learn much. He may see how the activity 
and watchfulness of a government affect the spirit and enter 
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prise of a nation, giving strength to the one, and enlarging the 
scope of the other. He may also mark how the imbecility or 
'supineness of the guardians of a state may endanger its well- 
being, and may turn that to a bitter curse which would other- 
wise have been a source of undoubted prosperity. 


Tue pirect RourTE To Mount ALEXANDER.—Much ignorance 
prevails at the present moment as to the nearest and most direct 
route to Mount Alexander. We give, on the authority of a corre- 
spondent, the road which parties proceeding from Geelong to Mount 
Alexander diggings should take, the total distance being eighty-seven 
miles, as nearly as can be estimated. Frem Geelong the first stage 
should be to the bridge crossing the Werribee, on the Melbourne 
road, a distance of twenty-four miles; from thence to Pyke’s station, 
twelve miles; after which make for Collyer’s station, three miles ; 
and so on to the Bush inn, Mount Macedon, a distance of eight miles 
further. The road from the Bush inn to the diggings is then forty 
miles. Our own impression is, that a still more direct road would be 
by Ballan,” 


NEw Go.p-FIELp.—I have to record another grand discovery of 
an extensive gold-field. It is situated around Lake Omeo, at the 
foot of the Australian Alps, near which flows the river Mitta Mitta, 
which has its source from the Snowy Mountains. The discovery of 
this rich field of gold was thus made. Several persons, for the last 
three or four months, had been taking nuggets of gold of a large size 
-to Maneroo for sale, but declined stating from whence it was obtained. 
The Rey. Mr. Clarke, who has been on a prospecting tour under the 
auspices of the Sydney Government, arrived at the spot, and at once 
pronounced the important geological fact, that the district of Lake Omeo 
is the matriz of the Australian gold-field, from whence has flowed 
the auriferous deposits at Mount Aiexander and the other gold regions 
now so celebrated for their grand results. The Rev. Mr. Clarke has 
left to make his report to the Sydney Government, by whom he is 

‘ed; and Mr. Commissioner Smythe is still here, on behalf of 
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the Government of Victoria. These facts may be relied upon. Be- 
sides other authority, I may mention that of Mr. Nicholson, whose 
station is on the Mitta Mitta. In the rainy season the gold-field of 
Lake Omeo will be unapproachable. The conclusion is, that this 
locality will be the summer diggings, and Mount Alexander the 


winter diggings. Thus the gold-searchers will be a migratory popu- 
lation. 


Forrst Crrex.—New diggings have been found on the Coliban, 
fifteen miles from . this, as also some rich yields on the Porcupine; 
indeed it would be hard to say where gold could not be found in 
this neighbourhood, if sought for; every week brings with it fresh 
discoveries, and if the water last, thousands will find employment 
for months to come. Some ten or fifteen hundred persons have 
left the ground since my last, composed principally of small 
farmers, who are returning to get in their crops, but their places 
are quickly taken up by new comers. I counted one hundred 
horse drays between here and Kyneton to-day. 


Gotp Crmevurar.—The price of gold has been throughout the 
week 60s. The Wardiyallock gold field has turned out unprofitable 
—the diggers not realizing as much as pays their expenses, The 
Mitta, Mitta gold field, another of our new discoveries, is spoken of 
favourably, The water is said to be abundant, which, if such be the 
ease, and the yield of gold turn out to be anything approaching in 
quantity to that at the Mount, will operate as a strong inducement to 
move to that quarter. Thelate rains whioh fell at the Mount may 
have the effect of satisfying those at work, and preventing emigra- 
. tion to the new field; also of allaying the dysentery, which has 
preyailed of late to some extent. A blight in the eyes has appeared 
among the diggers, which has been the cause of compelling several 
parties to break up and come to town for medical advice. Success 
still attends many at Mount Alexander. John Jones's party, from 
Gipps Land, arrived in town this week, bring with them three 
nuggets, one weighing 3} Ibs., the other two about 27 ounces. The 
largest nugget was dug out one morning before breakfast. They 
had with them besides, about 14 Ibs. of gold dust, the whole of 
which was the result of six weeks’ work, the party consisting of 
five individuals. A number of cases, of even greater success tl 
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the above, have come under our observation this week, to recapitulate 
which would extend to undue limits. The exportation of the 
precious metal still continues great. The Aberfoyle will sail early 
next week for London, with about 35,000 ounces. The English 
banks have increased their advances on gold hypothecated with 
them to 50s. per ounce. The increase to our population this week 
has been about 1,500 souls. 
OZ. 

Gold previously shipped from Victoria ....cces 303,471 

To London, per Christabel ....cccccncesevee 54 

To Sydney, por Dart ..cccccccccesccssecsccce 1,876 

To Sydney, per Cape Horn ..cccccccccccceccs 1,225 

To Sydney, per Favorite ...cccccsecececceece 8,205 





309,881 





Which, at 60s. per ounce, amounts to ...e.... £929,498 


Exchange on London, on drafts against gold, at 50s. per ounce, by the 
English banks, nine per cent, discount; and by the Bank of New 
South Wales, 55s. per ounce, and ten per cent. discount. Freights 
half per cent. on 60s., with ten per cent. primage. 

Feb, 7, 1852. EpwakD Kuur, Bullion Broker. 


Gorp Cmovias.—Our gold market this week has taken an un 
expected rise from 60s. to 63s., owing partly to the competition 
amongst purchasers from Sydney, who came here per Shamrock. 
We have not much of a cheering character to report as to the 
state of matters at the Mount. The want of protection, the want 
of water, and disease in the eyes, are the complaints put forth by 
those diggers we have come in contact with this week; notwith- 
standing which hundreds are eagerly pushing off to the gold field 
on their arrival here. Some brass was again offered this week; 
but the impostors have been secured. We trust that such an 
example will be made of them as to deter others from a like 
attempt. We do not anticipate that the act of the Governor and 
Council of South Australia, in fixing the standard price of gold at 
31. 11s. per ounce, will have the effect intended, viz., of causing an 
emigration from this to Adelaide. The number of successful 
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diggers, who have sold their gold here, and have returned to 
Adelaide with the proceeds in the shape of drafts on the bank, is 
very great. They, one and all, intend coming here with their 
wives and families to take up their permament abode, to resume 
their operations at the Mount, as soon as the rains set in, which 
generally takes place in the month of April. The increase to our 
population this week has been about 1,200 souls. 


OZ. 
Gold previously shipped from Victoria .....--. 300,881 
To Sydney, per Prince of Wales ...ceccececces 5,109 
To London, per Aberfoyle ..ccsccccccecccece 40,272 
To London, per Helen, from Port Fairy..ceccse 1,286 
To London, per Cornelius, from Portland ....e. 795 


357,283 


CORED O 


Which, at 60s per ounce, amounts tO...» ss.» £1,071,879 





Exchanges on London, drafts against gold, hypothecated, 50s. per 
ounce, and nine per cent. discount, by the English banks; and by 
the Bank of New South Wales, 55s. per ounce, and ten per cent. 
discount. Freights, half per cent. on 60s. per cent. primage. 

Feb. 14, 1852. Epwarp Kaur, Bullion Broker. 


The transactions in gold this week have been numerous, and the 
price steady at 60s., with an inclination on the part of sellers to 
exact a higher rate. It appears, however, that many sellers hawk 
the gold about until they fall in with some unscrupulous purchaser, 
who offers them 3d. or 6d. per ounce more than the honest dealer ; 
and by a system of optical delusion, combined with a peculiar con- 
struction of beam and scales, they in reality get 9d. or le. per ounce 
less : thus the market gets forced up, and the seller is led to believe 
that he has got the highest market rate, instead of which he is 
being cheated with his eyes open. 

The purchasers for shipment to Adelaide continue to sustain the 
present rates, coupled with the purchases for remittances by the 
merchants and traders here. Very little is being purchased on 
speculation. From these causes, combined with the arrival of some 
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capitalists from the neighbouring colonies, and a large increase of 
specie to our banks (about 40,000I.), it is to be inferred that the 
price of gold will not fall below its present rate. The Mount 
Alexander gold continues still to command the highest rate in the 
Sydney market. 

A sample of the most beautiful gold that has ever appeared in 
this colony reached Melbourne this week by post, from a new gold 
field near the Ovens River. It is on Reid's Creek, sixteen miles 
in length, the bed of which is filled with the auriferous deposit. 
There is no digging, it is all surface washing, and the gold pro- 
duced is as fine as the finest gunpowder. A large sample, with 
more particular information, is promised next post, which, if it 
arrive, will be duly noticed. The quantity of gold by the escort 
this week has increased over that of last week by 1,000 oz. Were 
a branch escort put on from Bendigo Creek to the head commis3 
sioner’s tent, the weekly amount sent would be 20,000 oz. This 
statement is made on the authority of one of the most experienced 
of the gold commissioners. There is a report that such a branch 
escort is to be put on, and the sooner the better, as the Govern- 
ment are losing a large income from the want of it, by the diggers 
bringing their gold from Bendigo Creek direct to Melbourne. It is 
hoped that a repetition of the Nelson piracy will be prevented, 
when her Majesty's 18-gun brig Phantom, Captain Guinness, 
arrives in our bay, which is shortly expected here from Hobart 
Town. 

To prevent any recurrence of such a deed, all that is wanted is to 
lay the ship containing the gold alongside of the war vessel, and 
they will be bold pirates that will venture to board. 


Number of persons arrived in the Colony this week .... 1,110 
Number of persons who have left..cccscosscccescsees 488 
Addition to our population this week ................ 622 
OZ. 
The escort brought this week from Mount Alexander.. 12,873 
Ballarat, including that to Geelong Peeseesecceceres 935 





18,808 
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02. 
Gold previously shipped from Victoria.............. 537,059 
Per Margaret and Mary, from Geelong to Sydney.... 7418 

i 538,700 
Or 22 tons, 8 owt. 3 qrs. 16 lbs. 8 OZ., which, at 60s. per ounce, 

amounts to 1,616,100}. 

' Exchange on London on drafts against gold hypothecated, 40s. 

per ounce, and ten per cent. discount by all the banks. Freight of 

gold, ád. per ounce. 
Epwakp Kuott, Bullion Broker. 
, 45, Collins-street, West, April 10, 1852. 


Gold has an upward tendency this week. The market opened at 
60s. and left off at 60s. 3d. Recent arrivals from home, and from 
the neighbouring colonies, of specie, have had the effect of giving it 
a firm tone: and there is no doubt but that every fresh arrival will 
bring an additional supply of specie for investment in our mineral 
treasures. Notwithstanding the large quantity of gold which has 
arrived by this week’s escort, and the quantity that must be in the 
hands of the diggers, in the banks, and in the treasury, that offered 
for sale bears but a small proportion to the whole. 

Another (the third) arrival of gold from Mount Alexander, ex- 
ceeding 20,000 oZ., reached Melbourne this week, and it is reported 
that 20,000 oz. were sent to Adelaide by the escort. The produce 
is likely to increase, soon after the rain sets in, as most of the 
diggers are at present engaged carting the stuff from the holes to 
their tents, and there heaping it up until a supply of water enables 
them to set the cradles to work, The rain which fell this week in 
Melbourne has started a vast number of diggers to the Mount, to 
renew their lucrative avocations, 

Another glaring case of fraud took place this week by a gold pur- 
chaser, as detailed in a letter to the editor of the Argus, signed by 
the two diggers who were to be victimised. The original letter con- 


* A large quantity has been taken to Adelaide, which, not having been 
entered in the Custom House, cannot be ascertained. The quantity deposited 
at the Assay Office up to March 19, was 15,606 oz., 3,785 only of which have 
been cleared at the Custom House, 


tained the names in full, although left blank by the editor, no doubt 
from his knowledge of the legal maxim, “ that to publish truth is a 
bel.” From the great increase of this new and valuable branch of 
our products, and the magnitude to which it is likely to extend, it 
is of the highest importance that the brokers or purchasers should 
be above the breath of suspicion. As a preventative of such dis- 
honest practices, it might be advisable that the London system be 
adopted here, viz. :—that a license be granted, and a bond entered 
into for the faithful discharge of the important duties. This is 
granted by the mayor and aldermen. It would then be possible to 
lay hold of and punish the guilty. A set of standard weights would 
also be of the highest importance, so as to test the weights of the 
licensed purchasers from time to time. 


Number of persons arrived in the colony this week... 847 
Number of persons who have left ....secscecceses 308 





Addition to our population this week ~...0..ec.e.- 539 


Onnces. 
The escort brought this week from Mount Alexander 21,130 
Ballarat, including that to Geelong .............. 667 


21,797 


Ounces. 

Gold previously shipped from Victoria......22+.++ 565,661 
Per Derwent to London ...cccscccccccccccssse 2,085 
Per Vanguard ditto POSSESS OOOO 88S 28S Oe eee 17,490 


585,836 

Or 24 tons, 8 cwt. 10 Ibs. 8 oz. which, at 60s. per oz., amounts to 
1,757,5081. 

Exchange on London on drafts against gold hypothecated, 40s. 
per oz. and 10 per cent. discount by all the banks. Freight of geld, 
4d. per ounce, 

Epwarp Kavir, Bullion Broker. 

45, Collins-street, West, 17th April, 1852. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS AS TO THE BEST METHOD 
OF GETTING TO THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


First steps—Emigration fands—Government emigrants—Family Colonization 
Society—First and second-class ships—Emigration Companies—Examples 
of their failure—Safety of the voyage—Best times for sailing—Provisions 
— Outfit —Luggage-—Comparative eligibility of New South Wales and 
Victoriam ~~ 

Tum capabilities of the gold colonies of Australia have now 
been faithfully laid before the reader in their industrial as well 
ae in their golden prospects. It has been shewn to him, that 
not only can he not starve, or be compelled to struggle against 
diffieulty, and almost against hope, as at home; but that with 
only common prudence he mast secure independence, and may 
secure a large fortune, with no more struggles than those into 
which an industrious man, even im the wealthiest ranks of 
society, voluntarily enters. The greatest struggle of life is to 
be idle, and no man of common sense would associate independ- 
ence with such a condition. The emigrant must, of course, 
work; but in no country on the face ef the earth will his 
labour be more speedily or more abundantly rewarded. 

His first step is to obtain accurate information. For this 
purpose, he can procure the “ Australian Gazette,” * a newspaper 
published weekly im London, and devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the southern colonies. Of this paper it would 

* Published by Messrs. Stewart and Murray, Little Green Arbour Court, 15. 
Old Bailey. 
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not become the author to say more, than that it will give him 
all reliable information, whilst it will never mislead him. 

Now for how he should set about emigrating, supposing that 
he has made up his mind to go. This is an important part of 
the business, as it often undecides him, not knowing what steps 
to take first, or having taken them, he may become involved in 
an expenditure of time and means, the latter especially, which 
would prove a small capital to him if saved * the purposes 
of his future career as a colonist. 

We will first of all suppose him to have little money, as is 
commonly the case with precisely that class of men which the 
gold colonies want, and which would succeed best when there, 
viz., the enterprising, but without opportunity to display their 
enterprise. These are the men who succeed best in colonies, 
not those who imagine a shabby-genteel appearance, which 
is only laughed at, to be one of the first requisites of am- 
bition. 

It may not be known to all that in the Australian colonies 
there is a land fund, which is annually set apart for the pur- 
pose of procuring emigration from the mother country. This 
fund is entrusted to the government at home, and is adminis- 
tered by her Majesty’s Land and Emigration Commissioners, 
who, as is usual with government authorities, contrive to abuse 
it very much, as will be evident when we tell the reader, on the 
authority of the Colonial Secretary of State, that upwards of 
300,000/. of the colonists’ money is at present in the Treasury, 
unused for the purpose for which it was sent, but that it re- 
mains to be used, and that the government shows symptoms 
of using it in earnest. It may not be amiss to remark that, 
when Sir John Pakington let out the interesting secret, he 
was immediately beset with swarms of Irish and Scotch beggar- 
landlords, to employ it in clearing off the human rubbish from 
their own estates, so that they might be the better able to grow 
cattle for the London and live-stock markets. This he was not 
likely to listen to, nor did he keep the secret of their modest 
request. We will now tell the emigrant how he may avail 
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himself of this fand, sent solely for the purpose of procuring 
healthy emigrants of good character. 

Let him write to S. Walcott, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Government Land and Emigration Commissioners, at No. 9, 
Park-street, Westminster, and he will, or ought to, receive the 
terms on which passages are granted to agricultural labourers, 
shepherds, herdsmen, female domestic and farm servants, under 
forty-five years of age. All these are required to pay a depo- 
sit of one pound per head; and they will have to fill up certain 
papers, which will be forwarded to them, relative to attesta- 
tions of character, &c. Country mechanics—those of towns 
having little chance of being accepted—must pay a deposit of 
2l. per head. Single girls, under eighteen, can not be 
accepted, unless under the protection of their parents. These 
sums provide bedding and other necessaries for the voyage, 
the Government giving the passage free. 

And let the emigrant remember, he is under no obligation 
for this fund. It is not alms, but money sent by the colo- 
nists, to provide what is to them the first necessary of life, viz., 
additional labour. When the emigrant himself becomes a 
land purchaser in the colony—and it will be his own fault if 
he do not become one—he will have to contribute to this fund, 
for the purpose of bringing out other labourers. It has been 
said, that an emigrant going out by means of this fund is 
looked down on in the colony: we can assure him, from per- 
sonal knowledge of the colony, that this is not the case. No 
man there cares how he comes out, or asks a question about it; 
the only persons looked down upon are the idle, the dissipated, 
those who have not brains enough to take advantage of the 
favourable circumstances around them. These are looked 
down upon, when they are looked upon at all; but it is very 
little consideration they get. Sickness is always most hospi- 
tably looked after, idleness never. Were a man in poverty 
in Australia from laziness, he would get plenty of jeers, 
but not a soul would give him a piece of bread, because 
it would be known that his condition was deserved, and reli 
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would be refused on principle. This is the only looking 
down upon he would ever meet with; and of this, if deserved, 
he might make pretty certain. Hospitality to well-to-do and 
industrious people is a characteristic of the Australian colonies, 
the want of it to the lazy is an equally strong characteristic. 
Those with little money may apply to the Family Coloni- 
zation Society, at 29, Bucklersbury. The advantage to be met 
with here is that they may pay for their passage by weekly, or 
other instalments. They get it also cheaper than in ordinary 
merchant ships, and are equally well fed with those in the 
Gevernment ships. Those who are ineligible from age or oc- 
cupation in the latter, may gèt out by means of the former. 
Those who can pay at once for their passage should go to a 
respectable broker—never to an agent—but to the party whose 
name they see advertised to the ship itself. The agent cannot 
be, under any circumstances, of the slightest earthly use to 
them. They will have to pay more for their passage on his 
account, as the shipbroker gives the agent a commission, which 
the emigrant’s common-sense will tell him is charged to his own 
pocket in one shape or other. He will be told that all sorts of 
useless outfit, and other matters, are absolutely necessary, and 
on this the agent will get a large commission, and the emigrant 
will have to pay more than the value for his articles, notwith- 
standing that he will be assured of their wonderful cheapness, 
the extent of which he will find out when he comes to wear or 
use them. | 
He must be equally careful with his shipbroker, who is very ` “a 
apt to fix a day for the ship’s departure which is not punctually 
kept ; thus compelling the emigrant to wait in London, at an 
expenditure and waste of money, which he can ill afford, and 
which might be turned to good account. There is, no doubt, a 
legal remedy against this, but the emigrant cannot wait on the 
chicaneries of the law, and therefore there is no remedy but his , 
own judgment, and this he had better exercise by finding out 
~ a punctual or unpunctual character of the shipbroker before 
vplies for a passage. This want of punctuality in sailing is 
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not likely to take place to any considerable extent, at present, 
from the number of emigrants applying for passage, and the 
scarcity of ships; but it will be as well for the emigrant to use 
care in all his proceedings. If he do not take care of himself 
no one else will take care of him. 

Let him also be careful in the selection of his ship, and see 
that it stands A 1 at Lloyd's. This is usually stated in the 
advertisement. Some ships are employed, which, from their 
age and condition, are what is termed on the red diphthongs, 
i. e., they are characterised by the dipthong Œ in red letters. 
These are safe enough, as far as their holding together is con- 
cerned, but if the emigrant have a well-founded horror of 
vermin of all sorts, from rats and mice to the minor annoy- 
ances of the bed and wardrobe, let him keep out of second-class 
ships, or he may have amusement on the voyage which he did 
not bargain for. It is impossible to keep these things out of a 
ship, and the older it is, the more they abound. Plenty of A I 
ships are always on the berth, and if after our warning he sail 
in any other, he will have no lack of by no means pleasant 


: occupation during the voyage. 


Recent circumstances render it necessary to caution intending 
emigrants against being entrapped by the high-flown preten- 
sions of emigrating companies. The exposés which have taken 
place should of themselves be s:ficient to warn all men of 
common prudence to have nothin, whatever to do with them, 
whether their pretensions be well or ill founded. They are for 
the most part formed by scheming men, who know nothing of 
emigration or its requirements. It is indeed remarkable, that 
those who are experienced on the subject never engage in any 
schemes of the kind, as they know that such matters cannot be 
carried on by a company, as we will presently show. In giving 
intending emigrants this advice, we are speaking from experi- 
ence, for few men have had more to do with practical emigra- 
tion than the writer of this volume; we never see a name 
paraded in these emigration schemes without feeling a strong 
inclination to set down the owner thereof as a fool or a knave.. 

R 


in. . 


sespectable names, the owners of which are, of course, highly 
indignant when the exposure comes, and declare that their 
nemes were advertised without their knowledge. In some 
cases this may be so, or there may he but a slender pretence for 
advertising them. But this is not generally the case, and the 
parties advertised, though they may have little to de with the 
affair, nevertheless lend their names, and hope to be peid far 
90.doing. 

The precem df such associations is as follows. The scheme 
having been concocted, the next step is to laok out for needy 
vespectability—men of known family name, who live in a 
“ Place,” “ Orescent,” or “ Villa.” An application is made 
to the parties, setting forth the lucrative nature of the concern, 
aud the absolute necessity which exists for ite establishment. 
This is irzesiatible, when coupled with the information that 
they will have a guinea for each attendance at the board, 
and that the profits of the.coneern will bring them in at leant 
6001. a year. 

Intending emigrants may now judge of the way.in-which the 
majority of these associations are got up, and they may take it 
as a general rule, that when they see high-seunding names at 
the head of sueh schemes, the parties so advertised have really 
contributed their names for the promised advantages. dt is all 
very ‘well for them, when the thing is finally shown up, to dis- 
claim participation in it ;—it.is their own avarice, cogpled with 
ignorance of business, which has got them ‘into the scrape, from 
which they fiad-it too late to.retreat with credit. 

We ‘will now show such. of our readers as are nat too far gone 
im guilibility, how it :is wmposstble for any such association to 
eucered, even were the designs and chjects perfectly honest. 
Ewery ship which sails for Australia carries freight as well as 
passengers, and this freight is given by merchants to known and 
reaponsible parties only, who can be trusted and. leoked to.in 
case of non-delivery of the geeds or other casualty. These 
oor companies have mo ships of their .owa—no ship- 
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‘owner would trust them with one, for he would not know to 
whom to look for ‘:payment—were they to get a ship, no 
‘merchant in ‘his senses would ship goods by her, as he would 
have no one whom he could sue in case of necessity. Hence 
it becomes necessary in all shipping business that an established 
firm should alone be recognised, who can be sued if necessary, 
and to none other would a merchant trust a single package of 
freight. The shipowner is equally careful, as he does not 
receive half the ‘charter money for the hire of his ship till the 
‘voyage is completed. The uninitiated reader may hence judge 
of -fhe pretences of such emigrating associations, which have 
‘neither connections, knowledge of shipping business, nor agents 
‘inthe colonies. 

We-will make the matter still plainer by an example. ‘The 
Canterbury Association was composed of some of the highest 
mames in the kingdom, yet shipowners took from fhem ‘the per- 
sonal guarantee of the members of the Association; not because 
‘the Association was doubted, but because it was necessary to 


have some individual persons to fall back on in-case of dispute. 


And yet that was a chartered company—what chance would an 
unchartered one have of getting ships, whatever names they 
might parade’? The Family Colonization Society is under the 
‘auspices of some of the leading shipowners of London, and its 
brokers are men of ‘known respectability: there would be no 
difficulty there; but it isthe height of absurdity in intending 
‘emigrants to expect that unknown and inexperienced associa- 
tions for emigration can have any facilities whatever. 


Another proof that emigration can only be carried on sue- 


‘eessfally by firms is abundant m the history of emigrating 
companies. The New Zealand Company, the Canterbury As- 
wotiation, fhe South Australian Company, the Australian 
‘Agricultural Company, -and ofhers, with every facility for 
carrying on emigration, have done:so, and in every case have 
lost money by it. The causes of ‘this are so self-evident to 
all who will consult ‘their common sense, that it would be & 
waste of time to enter into them. Me have sail quite enough 
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to guard the intending emigrant in his course; and if, after 
our warning, his want of perception, or his hankering after 
cheap passages, mislead him, he deserves little commiseration 
from any one. 

We have, in a former chapter, spoken of the safety of the 
Australian voyage in comparison with the Transatlantic one. 
Emigrant ships to the southern colonies are seldom lost, there 
not being a danger in the way except those of the English and 
Australian shores; whilst the weather on the latter, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere, are always sufficient to show the 
cliffs long before there is any danger of running them down. 

The best times for sailing are from the beginning of April to- 
the end of October, though in the Australian voyage it scarcely 
matters at what time the emigrant sails. The advantage 
gained by sailing within the above period is, that the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope is not boisterous; and at other 
times of the year ships are often delayed in getting to the 
latitude in which constant westerly winds are met with. The 
most expeditious voyages are frequently those in which the 
ships leave London in the winter months; but the matter is of 
so little consequence as not to be worthy of further allusion. 

Provisions are put on board Australian ships for six months, 
as is water also; but the voyage in a good ship, if the captain 
knows his business, rarely exceeds four months, so that there is 
no danger of starving by the way. Cabin passengers, have 
their food cooked for them, as at an hotel; it is, however, 
regulated by a prescribed scale, and every emigrant should 
demand a printed copy of this scale before paying for a passage. 
-If refused, go at once to another broker. It may be useful in 
the case of a captain serving out short commons. The writer, 
in the course of a pretty long experience, has known this done, 
but rarely. The shipowner would be charged according to the 
scale, but the emigrant might, for obvious reasons, be de- 
frauded. The printed copy of the scale is part of the contract, 
and it is the emigrant’s fault if, having been forewarned, he 
do not carry away so important a document in his pocket. 
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To the fore-cabin passengers the provisions are served out on 
three days a week, according to the daily scale. ‘These cook for 
themselves, and the general practice for them is to appoint one 
of their number‘“as a messman for each week in rotation, all, of 
course, lending a hand when necessary. The messman receives 
the provisions in a mass, and afterwards distributes them to his 
class. In all well-regulated ships, no cooking is allowed but at 
stated times, which, for the sake of good order, are strictly 
kept. The ship finds the requisite fuel and coppers, but the 
emigrant should always take care to provide himself with the 
few domestic utensils which his previous experience will tell 
him are indispensable, and these should all be made of metal. 
The following list comprises all that are really requisite :— Can 
to hold the water, as it is served out; wash-basin, baking-dish, 
tin pot and plate, teapot, spoon, knife, fork, and an oval pot and 
tea-kettle for the mess, not for each individual unless he like to 
take them. 

The next difficulty which the emigrant will have to encounter 
is his outfit; or, as is too often the case, the money wherewith 
to purchase it. Very little will do; and anything that is clean 
will do to wear on board a ship; and if the emigrant can muster 
up enough for the voyage, his chief care is to be able to dress 
respectably at the end of it. But he must bear in mind that a 
sufficient supply of linen must be taken to last four months, as 
there is little chance of washing when on board—fresh water is 
too valuable there, and he might as well ask for champagne to 
wash in, as for any water beyond his allowance—he would get 
the one as soon as the other. The only washing chances are from 
catching the water in rainy weather, as it drips from the sails. 

The least he ought to do with are a dozen shirta, a couple of 
Guernsey shirts, a dozen pairs of cotton socks, a pair of good 
fustian trousers, fustian jacket and waistcoat, pea jacket, cloth 
cap, Sunday-going coat, waistcoat, and trousers, a pair of 
blankets, three or four pairs of cotton sheets, towels, &c., a 
couple of pairs of strong shoes, and a pair of light ones. Some 
of these he no doubt has, as also other little articles that will 
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suggest themselves. He should, however, have all the above, 
and a good sea-chest to pack them in. 

A female going out should not have less than a dozen calico 
themiises, four petticoats, two flannel ditto, four flannel waiist- 
toats, a dozen pairs of cotton stockings, two pairs of shoes, one 
pair of boots, three cotton dresses, two bonnets, and requisite 
articles for the berth as for a man. Soap must also ‘be taken, 
as well as the ordinary toilet articles. 

In purchasing your articles avoid all cheap shops, and also 
avoid purchasing more than you really want, unless your 
means are ample. The best outfitters will supply the emigrant 
with a list of all required for every class, with ‘the prices 
affixed, and for three or four pounds a sufficient outfit may be 
got. Even if your means are limited, prefer a short stock of 
good things to an ample stock of trashy ones. 

Luggage is stowed in the hold of the ship, and supplied once 
a week or fortnight to the fore-cabin passengers. The best kind 
of package is a good strong trunk, with a smaller for immediate 
purposes. 

Having made all your preparations, do not delay going on 
poard till the last moment, but see that dll has been done which 
requires doing, and then never fear but that a comfortable and 
prosperous voyage is before you. 

Such emigrants as can afford it should take with them a 
small tent, if their object be to go to the gold mines, but not 
otherwise. This must 'be double: a tent in Australia, if com- 
posed -of single canvass only, is unbearable from the heat. 
Substantial English-made tools should also be taken, but in 
limited quantity. As regards anything but these and clothing, 
which must be according to the means and requirements of the 
emigrant, he had better not encumber himself with imagimary 
conveniences, 88 they will, from the trouble which they will 
give him, prove serious inconveniences. There is, in fact, 
nothing which he cannot purchase in Australia as well as im 
England, and many things which he can purchase more advan 
tageously there than at home. 
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It will be necessary for the emigrant, before he takes hig 
final step, thoroughly to make up his mind as to which gold 
locality he will go: to the gold fields of New South Wales 
or Victoria. Those of the latter colony lie comparatively 
near Melbourne, whilst the Bathurst mines are at double 
the distance of those of Victoria. Other New South Wales 
mines are again nearer to the coast than the Victoria ones. 
Both are, perhaps, equally productive, notwithstanding that 
the Victoria mines make the greater show of gold, in con- 
sequence of the greater number of hands working at them. 
The Braidwood diggings are, however, equal to any in Vic- 
toria, and those of the Bathurst district are steady in their 
yield. Each colony has a disadvantage of an opposite cha- 
racter. The Victoria mines are difficult to be worked from 
want of water, and this renders the by no means choice spirits 
who are standing still from that cause very undesirable com- 
panions. The Van Diemen’s Land portion of them in par- 
ticular, if not profitably engaged in digging gold, will most 
certainly steal it from those who have it, and this is found | 
practically to be the case. On the other hand, the Turon mines 
of New South Wales are too frequently standing comparatively 
still from too much abundance of water, the valleys among the 
Blue Mountains being during a portion of the year liable to 
heavy floods, sweeping not only over the gold mines, but the 
miners also, some of whom have been drowned. The floods 
of New South Wales are as extraordinary as is the rest of 
the country. Ina few hours an unexpected flood will deluge 
@ mountain valley, and in a few hours more retire from the 
wreck it has made. At the best localities in New South Wales 
floods do not cause the impediments they now do in the earlier 
discovered mines, being nearer to the coast, and having a better 
outlet for the sudden influx of water. ` 


THE END. 


London: 
Printeé by STEWART and Murray, 
Old Bailey. 
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ROUTLEDGE’S USEFUL BOOKS. i 


How to Farm Profitably; 

Or, the Sayings and Doing of Mr. Alderman Mechi, with Illustra- 

tions. Fcap. 8vo, boards, 23.3 or half-bound SCHeeeeeneseeeseeeserne 2 6 
Rundell’s (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery. 

For the Use of Ptivate Families. With Ten Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 

cloth o oo oo ⏑U ⏑ê U U —U — — U ⏑— νο 
Chevreul on the Laws of Contrast of Colour, 

And their Applications to the Fine Arts of Painting, Decorating, Mo- 

saic Work, Calico Printing, &c., &c. Illustrated with Woodcuts, 2 0 

fcap. 8vo, cloth POCHe eH HOHE SESH HE AOHBHEOH EG — — —— — SE ETE . 

Also, ån the Press (to be epeedily issued), 
A REVISED EDITION OF THE ABOVE, with the addition of 
Sixteen Plates printed in Colours. ~ 
Master’s Ready Reckoner. | 
By Jonn Hagaton. The Ninth Edition, with additional Tables, 
royal 18mo, cloth ... eee ee ee Per 1 0 
Routledge’s Hand-Books, 

With Mustrations, boards, viz. :— 
GYMNASTICS. By GEORGE FORREST. 
SWIMMING and SKATING. By GEORGE FORBEST. Price 
HERALDRY; or, Accidence of Armorie. Sixpence 
CHESS—and the best mode of Playing. each. 
WHIST—with Rules for Playing the Game. 


Tradesman’s Ready Caleulator, | 
For Masons, Plasterers, Glaziers, Painters, &c. Royal 32mo, cloth.. 0 6 


Visible Multiplication Table, 
With the Tables printed in Colours, with a cloth Cover ....esse..esse O Ô 


Ready Reckoner (Miniature Edition). . 
‘With additional Tables, royal 32mo, cloth ....sscccvserecsscsscvsese O 6 


Earth (The), Past, Present, and Future. 
By the Rev. Geo. H, SUMNER, M.A., fcap. 8vo, sewed ............ O 6 


Hoare’s Wine and Spirit Merchant’s Guide, 


Fcap. 8vo, sewed, wrapper CSET cD ESETTTTT sce erscecevncorsendeccces b, 0 6 
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Hoare’s (Rev. G. T.) Village Museum; _ = a 


~* 


Or, How we Gathered Profit with Pleasure. Fcap. 8vo, sew «---- 0O 6 





London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, AND ROUTLEDGE. 


Bancroft's History of America.—The Colonisation. 
In 2 vols., fcap. 8vo., boards, 4s.; or, in cloth, 5s., 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF AMERICA. 
THE COLONISATION AND ITS RESULTS, 

THe TENTH THOUSAND. With a very complete INDEX. 

*.* This standard work has, in the five volumes, more than 6,000 refere: 

to the best Historical Works and Manuscripts in existence, It takes its sta; 

in literature by the side of Alison’s “ Europe,” and Macanlay’s ** England.” | 

style is lofty and eloquent, written with candour, neither exaggerating vic: | 

character, nor reviving national animosities, but rendering a just tribute 
virtue, wherever found. 












Bancroft's History of America.—-New Volumes. 
In fcap. 8vo., boards, %.; or, cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


L 
BANCROFT’S: HISTORY OF AMERICA, 
Volumes 3,4, and 5, with a full INDEX, 

Continuing the Histary from its Colonisation, and completing a period i.” 
‘History of the American Revolution. 
This cheap. edition of Mr. Bancroft’s standard work is now complete, »' 
as he has written it, and contains the History of-the American Revol: 
considered jn all its causes—the rise of the Union of the United States from: 
body of the people—the change in the colonial policy of France—and ' 
consequenees of the endeavours of Great Britain to consolidate her power: 

America. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 


CHEAP COMPLETE EDITION, , `. i 

Each in 2 vols., boards, 4s.; or, in cloth, 5s., 
PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) FERDINAND axb IŞABEĻLA.. 2 vols. 

. PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) CONQUEST or MEXIQO. 2 vols. 
PRESCOTT’S (W. H.) CONQUEST, or RERU. 2 vels. 
PRESCOTT'S (W. H.) PHILIP THE SECOND, 2 vols: 

*,,* This issueof Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works is the only cheap 
that contains, withent the slightest abridgement, alt the Notes of the orig. 
octavo American editions. Pee ; 

“To Mr. Prescott belongs and rare djstinction o? uniting solid merit with exter 
popularity. He has been exalted to the first class of higtorians—both by the poy: 
voice and the suffrages of the learned, His fame, also, is not merely local, or e 
national—it is as great in London, Paris, and Berlin, as at Boston, or New York, | 
works have heen transtated into Spanish, German.»French, and Italian; and. . 
whatever region they have penetrated, they have meta cordial el ——— and done n 
to raise the character of American letters and scholarsihp.”— Whipple's Essay. 

“ Prescott’s works, in point of style, rank with-the, ablest English historians, : 
paragraphs may be found in which the grace and elegance of Addisén are combined v 
Robertson’s cadence, and Gibbon’s brilliancy.”—Athen@um: - 3° 5” 
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Uniform with Prescott’s Historical Works; in 1 Vol. fcap. Svo. 
3 boards, 2s.; or, in cloth, 2s. 8d., ~3, 


PRESCOTT’S (W.-H) q~ 
ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICA 


e LONDON :—GEORGE ROUTT EDAR & CN PARPINANAN enprr 
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